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RAMSAY'S 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 



EGYPT, 

HAS the Mediterranean for its boundary on the north ; 
the isthmus of Suez and the red sea on the east; Nubia, 
the deserts of Barca, and unknown regions- of Africa on the 
south and west. It is called in the Holy Scriptures Misraim, 
and the land of Ham, having been first inhabited, after the 
deluge, by Noah's youngest son Ham, and by his son Mis- 
raim. Writers of Universal History, generally, treat of 
Egypt first. It is doubtless one of the oldest nations of the 
world, but cannot have an exclusive claim to priority. As it 
lay south-west from the supposed centre of postdiluvian set- 
tlement, it was in a line with the usual stream of population, 
and was therefore probably soon occupied ; but being at some 
considerable distance from it, was not likely to be settled be- 
fore the countries which were nearer, or lay between. The 
first choice of sites for settlement by adventurers into ne^ 
countries, are generally high, or at least dry lands. When 
the low lands of Egypt were subdued by cultivation, their 
fertility would both attract and msdntain numerous settlers ; 
- but this must have been a work of time.* We have there- 

♦ Of the families who went in quest of new settlements, those who took 
possesion of Egypt seem to have been the most fortunate. That singular 
count^ gi^en, by its situation among deserts, to enjoy more than insular 
security, offered in wonderful abundance the necessaries of life. Its pe- 
riodical floods, which to the unexperienced might appear ministers only of 
desolation, would be known by those who had seen the Euphrates or Tigris 
VOL. IX. [2] 
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fore, departed from our predecessors, so far as to treat of 
Egypt and other parts of Africa, after Asia. 

Egypt is situated between the forty-eighth and fifty-third 
degree of longitude, and the twenty-fourth and thirty-third 
degree of north latitude ; its length frojn north to south, is 
near six hundred miles, and the breadth of its coast, on the 
Mediterranean, from east to west is about two himdred and 
ninety miles. This country is divided into upper, middle, 
and lower Egypt. 

The first part, or that nearest the cataracts, was formerly 
embellished with a great number of superb cities, majestic 
temples, palaces, tombs, obelisks, and especially that famous 
city Thebes, celebrated for its astonishing population, its 
riches, and its edifices. Ancient authorities tell, that from 
each of its hundred gates it could send out two hundred 
chariots, and ten thousand men. The ruins, still remaimng, 
of tiiis great city, render what we are told of it credible. 
Memphis, in the middle Egypt, without equalling Thebes, 
still exhibits to the eyes of travellers magnificent remains. 
It is believed that the lower part of Egypt, named Delta, on 
account of its resemblance in figure to the Greek letter of that 
name, is a creation of the Nile, which by depositing its mud, 
has formed this accumiilation of land. 

perio^cally overflow their banks, to be among the most precious boons of 
nature. For from the operatioti of the waters of the Nile, almost the whole 
of that, strictly called Egypt, receives a kind of tillage, as well as a veiy rich 
manuring, so that besides producing spontaneously, a profusion of herbs and 
roots, wluch form a coanse but wl^olesome food, it is, moreover, very advan- 
tageously prepared by the hand of nature, almost alone, for the reception of 
any grain that man may throw into it. Thus invited, the occupants of Eg3^t 
gave their attention to agricidture ; and the fertility of the soil msLkingthe 
returns prodigiously great, populousness quickly followed abundance ; polity 
became necessary ; and we are told that in this country was constituted the 
first regular government. Science appears to have originated in Asia. Of 
the arts, Egypt was probably the mother of many, as she was certainly the 
nurse of most. The sciences appear to have received attention there, only 
in proportion to their supposed importance to civil life. Geom^tiy is said 
to have been the offspring of the peculiar necessity of the coimtry ; for the 
annual overflowings of the Nile, obliterating ordinary land marks, that sci- 
ence alone could ascertain the bounds of property. 
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The animals, peculiar to Egypt, are the hippopotamus or 
river horse, an untameable, fierce, and very irritable animal, 
the crocodile, an amphibious and voracious monster of the 
lizard kind, but sometimes thirty feet or more in length, the 
ichneumon, a kind of rat, which clears the land from reptiles 
and other insects, engendered in the mud after the inunda- 
tion. It is also a very formidable enemy to the crocodile, 
the eggs of which it breaks, wherever it finds them. We 
likewise find there, cameleons, apes, camels, and gazelles. 

Among the birds of this country, the eagle and falcon are 
distinguished. From the banks of the Nile and the lakes, 
the pelican, the heron, large flocks of wild ducks, and other 
aquatic birds, take their flight. The ostrich runs over the 
sandy plains which surround Egypt, and the ibis, a bird 
formerly worshipped, and still greatly esteemed, takes his 
station at the entrance of the desert as on a frontier to be 
guarded, and devours the serpents which Lybia sends. Fish 
are likewise very abundant, and furnish the principal food 
of the conimon people. The revenue which the fish of the 
lake Manzalak brings in to the Turkish emperor, amounts 
to forty thousand crowns per annum. 

Trees, excepting such as bear fruit, are rare ; of the . latter 
the date is the most common, and of the others the palm^ 
cedars, and a thorny tree, supposed to be the acacia, are the 
most useful. Egypt produces flax, which has always been 
in much esteem, and the papyrus, which supplied the Egjrp- 
tians with paper, garments, utensils and medicines, and of 
which they even ate the pith. They made similar use of the 
lotus, or lily of the lakes. Whoever has tasted the fruits, 
vegetables, ^nd esculent roots of Egypt, will not wonder 
that the Jews so much regretted their loss of them. The 
other plants, roots, and fruits, which afford food to the 
inhabitants, are so excellent, and grow in such abundance, 
that they are almost sufiicient to maintain the people, with- 
out the use of com ; but the great wealth of the country 
arises from its luxuriant harvests, which, in an almost uni- 
versal famine, enable it to support the neighbouring nations. 
This was proved under the administration of the^ patriarch 
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Joseph. In later ages, Egypt has been justly called the gra- 
nary of Rome and Constantinople. 

The objects most attractive of curiosity in Egypt, are the 
P3n'amids, which have been justly placed among the wonders 
of the world. The three principal ones are situated near 
the spot where Memphis formerly stood, and where Grand 
Cairo at present stands. The word pyramid, the names 
of their architects, the time when they were built, and the 
manner in which they were erected, have all been the sub-* 
jects of learned, but unprofitable dissertation^^ 

The largest and finest pyramid is situated advantageously 
on a rock a hundred feet high, in the middle of a level plsun. 
It is a perfect square, each side of which correspondent 
with one of the four cardinal points, and precisely adjusted 
to the meridian, is nearly seven himdred feet in length, at 
the base. The area of the whole contains something more 
than ten acres. The height of the pyramid is nearly five 
hundred feet, and its dimensions continually contract up-i 
wards till it terminates in a fiat surface, about sixteen feet 
square, and composed of nine pieces. It may be ascended, 
though with considerable difficulty, by layers of stone which 
form steps, by retiring three feet each layer* On entering 
it, by a passage in the middle, we find galleries and stair-* 
cases, the walls of which are of a brilliant stone, beautifully 
polished, and, in the largest chamber, coated with beautiful 
marble, there is still a tomb of porphyry, to which the light 
cannot penetrate by any opening. 

Few questions have been disputed with greater warmth, 
than that which relates to the builders of the^e stupendous 
monuments. Josephus imagined they were erected by the 
Israelites, during their hard captivity under the Pharaohs ; 
but this opinion seems fully refuted by the language of 
scripture, which informs us, that the slavish employment of 
Israel was the making of bricks, whereas these pjrramids 
are constructed of stone. Others suppose that they were 
erected (in consequence of Joseph's solemn prediction) for 
granaries to lay up com, during the seven plentiful years ; 
but this idea is groundless, since the figure of a pyramid is 
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die least capacious of any regular mathematical body, and 
the small dimensions of tiie rooms within utterly overthrow 
such a conjecture. 

We can neither determine with certainty the object, or the 
builders of these stupendous erections, nor the period when 
they were commenced or finished. We can, however, ven- 
ture to assert, tiiat their least antiquity must be near three 
thousand years; since Herodotus, who lived above two 
thousand two hundred years ago, found so little satisfaction 
in his enquiries after them ; and Diodorus, who lived before 
the birth of Christ, supposes the great pyramid to have been 
built one tiiousand years before his time. 

With respect to the end for which these monuments were 
erected, it is generally supposed, that they were designed 
for sepulchres and monuments of the dead. 

Why the Egyptian monarchs should have burdened them- 
selves, or their people, with such an enormous expense as 
must, of necessity, have been attached to die building these 
pyramids, is an enquiry of an higher nature. Aristotie has 
supposed them the work of tyranny ; and Pliny imagines 
that they were built partiy from ostentation, and partiy out 
of state policy. But the true design seems to have sprung 
from the Egyptian theology, which taught its votaries, tiiat 
so long as the body was preserved from decay, the soul con* 
tinned with it; and hence we may account for the great 
pains, and curious precautions of the Egjrptians, relative to 
the bodies of their deceased friends. These have been car* 
ried to so great an extent, that human carcases, called 
muidmies, are still found entire under their aromatic ban- 
dages, which have existed for several centuries. 

The reason why a pyramidal figure was generally chosen 
for the momuments seems to have been, because it is tiie 
most permanent form of structure ; for by reason of the 
gradual construction towards the top, it is neither overbur- 
dened with its own weight, nor subject to tiie soaking of 
rain, as other buildings generally are. 

Pliny and Diodorus agree in the assertion, that no less than 
three hundred and sixty thousand men were employed in 
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erecting the first pyramid. It is said that twenty years were 
spent in the work ; and Herodotus tells us, that there wa3, in 
his time, an inscription on the pyramid which expressed, that 
sixteen hundred talents of silver, or 413,333/. 6s, Sd, sterling 
were expended in garlic, leeks, onions, &c, for the workmen. 
• These monuments were prodigious, but they were rather 
designed as proofs of power than models of beauty. All are 
obliged to confess, that no potentate, now in being,, could 
possibly raise such enormous and expensive piles of build- 
ing. But that which we di^em most admirable in these py- 
ramids, is the incontrovertible evidence they aiFord of the 
early progress made by the Egyptians in astronomy ; for 
the four sides of the great pyramid are turned exacdy to 
the four quarters of the world, and consequently show the 
true meridian of that place. They also show that, during 
the long space of time which has elapsed since the erection 
of the monument, no alteration has taken place in the poles 
of the earth, or the meridians. 

The celebrated structure situate near Arsinoe, and distin- 
guished by the name of the Labyrinth, seems to have been 
designed as a pantheon of all the Egyptian deities, and as a 
place for the accommodation of the general assembly of ma- 
gistracy of the whole nation. This truly wonderful building 
contained no less than three thousand chambers, fifteen hun- 
dred of which were subterraneous, and set apart, cither for 
the sepulchre of the kings who built the labyrinth, or for the 
abodes of the sacred crocodiles. These were never shewn 
to strangers; but Herodotus informs us, that he viewed 
every room in the upper part, in which he found enough to 
fill him with astonishment. Innumerable exits, by different 
passages, and infinite returns, afforded a thousand occasions 
of wonder ; while his conductor led him from a spacious hall 
to a chamber, from thence to a private cabinet, and then 
through other passages, that led to the more sumptuous 
rooms, where the roofs and walls were completely incrusted 
with fine marble, and adorned with exquisite sculptures. The 
halls were surrounded with beautiful polished columns, and 
at the termination of the labyrinth stood a pyramid of two 
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hundred and forty feet high, decorated with large figures of 
various animals. 

However curious and magnificent we may deem the Egyp- 
tian p)rTamids, and the justly celebrated labyrinth, Herodo- 
tus pronounces the lake of Moeris infinitely superior, and 
boldly affirms, that it is the noblest and most wonderful of 
all the works of the kings of Egypt. Its circumference is 
about twelve or fifteen leagues, which is prodigious, when 
we consider that it was formed by human labour, as appear- 
ed from two pyramids, which, in the time of Herodotus, 
raised their heads to the height of three hundred feet, in 
the centre of the lake. 

This lake, in the deepest part, has fifty fathoms water; 
it stretches from north to south, and is fed by water from 
the Nile, by means of a channel cut for that purpose. Its 
construction is attributed to a king, called Moeris, who 
formed his great design for the purpose of correcting the 
irregularities of the Nile, either by preventing the stagna- 
tion of the water, in other places, to the detriment of the 
lands, or by preserving an ample supply, when the river 
failed in its usual prolific inundations. 

An isle, of about one league in circumference, may be still 
seen in the middle of this lake, but no vestiges are discerni- 
ble of the two pyramids which formerly stood here. These 
statements have come down to us from antiquity ; but their 
incorrectness is justified by modern travellers, particularly 
by Brown and Denou. 

The Nile is, in reality, the greatest wonder of Egypt, as 
by its annual augmentation it waters the surrounding lands, 
and abundantly supplies the defect which must, otherwise, 
inevitably result from the frequent want of rain. The sources 
of this river were unknown to the ancients, but they are now 
well known to be in Ethiopia. The Nile enters Egypt almost 
under the tropic of Cancer, precipitating itself over seven 
falls or cataracts.* Having passed though the upper and 

• The appearance and roaring of these make the traveller shudder as he 
approaches them ; but the inhabitants, used to them, exhibit to strangers an 
astonishing' spectacle of intrepidity. Suspended on the top of tlie water, they 
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middle Egypt, it divides itself into two large arms, a little 
below Memphis, and subdividing itself into seven channelSj^ 
mingles its waters with those of the Mediterranean. 

Though many subtle reasons were formerely invented to 
account for the great increase of this river, it is now univer- 
sally acknowledged to be entirely owing to the heavy rains, 
which fall in Ethiopia. With respect to the time of its in- 
crease, it first commences in May, yet no public notice is 
taken of it till the latter end of . Junte, when it has usually 
risen to the height of ten or twelve feet. The public criers 
then begin to proclaim it through all the Egyptian cities, aad 
continue to publish its daily augmentation, till it rises to the 
height of twenty-four feet ; when the dam of the great ca- 
nal at Bulak is opened with great solemnity, and the day is 
devoted to feastings, fire works, and all other demonstrations 
of public rejoicing. 

As the Nile could not of itself cover every part of the coun- 
try in a due proportion, the Egyptians have, with great la- 
bour, cut a vast number of canals to facilitate the overflow- 
ing of their lands. The villages, that stand on eminences on 
the banks of the Nile, have their respective canals, and the 
more distant villages have theirs also, even to the extremities , 
of the kingdom ; by which means, the waters are successively 
conveyed to the most remote places. It is not lawful to cut 
the trenches for the reception of the waters, till the river has 
attained its proper height ; neither must all the trenches be 
opened together ; as, in that case, some lands would be in- 
jured by the inundation, while others would be almost totally 
deprived of their needful refreshment. The trenches are 
therefore opened with the greatest precaution, first in the 
upper, and afterwards in the lower Egypt ; and the na*- 
tives, who strictly attend to prescribed rules, contrive to dis» 
pose the fertilising fluid, so judiciously, that all parts of the 
country are plentifully watered. 

There are indeed many elevated lands, which, notwith- 

precipitate themselves down the rocks, and when they seem to be swallowed 
up, they .re-appear at a distance^ safely floadng on the mc^T, become calps 
as a canal. 
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Standing, these canals cannot possibly receive the benefit of 
the Nile's increase. This want is supplied by a great num- 
ber of wells, spiral pumps, and wheels, which carry a rope 
of large earthem pots and draw water from the canals. . In 
this labour no less than two hundred thousand labourers 
are daily employed, besides the nven who draw water in 
wicker baskets of so fine a texture, that not a drop of the 
liquid runs through. 

The Egyptian husbandmen have not the laborious task of 
ploughing, digging or breaking the clods ; nor have they 
any Occasion for manure, as the Nile, by bringing with it a 
profusion of mud or slime, fattens the earth, and makes it 
exceedingly fruitful. When, therefore, the river has re- 
tired, the agriculturists have no more to do than to mingle 
a little sand with the earth in order to abate its strength ; 
after which, they cast in their seed with little trouble, and 
at an inconsiderable expense. They generally sow in Oc- 
tober and November, as the waters subside ; within two 
months, the ground is covered with a rich variety of grain 
apd pulse, and the harvest is gathered in March and April. 

In consequence of the overflowing of this truly wonder- 
ful river, Egypt exhibits, at different seasons of the year, 
two different, but very beautiful prospects. If a man as- 
cends some lofty mountain, or one of the great p3a'amids of 
Grand Cairo, in the months of July and August, he beholds, 
with amazement, a spacious sea spotted with innumerable 
towns and villages intersected with several causeways, and 
occasionally contrasted with groves and orchards ; while a 
magnificent display of mountainous scenery, bounds the de- 
lightful view, and terminates a most exquisite horizon, at 
the utmost distance the eye can discover. On the contrary, 
if the view be taken in winter, that is, in the months of Jsui-^ 
uary and February, the whole country resembles one exten- 
sive meadow clothed with the finest verdure, and enamelled 
with an infinite variety of flowers ; the plains are embel- 
lished with numberless flocks and herds ; the mild zeph)^'^ 
are, literally, impregnated with the sweet odours that rise 
from the orange and lemon blossoms ; aixd the air is alt<>- 
vol. IX-. [3] 
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gether so pure and salubrious, that a one more healthy or 
agreeable cannot be found any where. Nature, which seems 
to dr6op and languish in every other climate, appears, at 
this time, to triumph in the delights of her Egyptian abode. 

The canal, by which a communication was opened be- 
tween the Red sea and the Mediterranean, was first pro*- 
jeeted and begun by Sesostris, continued by his successors 
Nechio and Darius, and completed by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who contrived sluices by which it might be shut or 
opened, as there was occasion. Its breadth was one hun- 
dred cubits, its length fifty leagues, and its depth sufficient 
to bear the largest vessels. It was formerly of great ser- 
vice to the trade of Egypt, but it is now almost filled up, 
and scarcely any remains of it are €o be seen. 

The lower Egypt extends from Heptanomis to the Medi- 
terranean, and contains not only the Delta, but also the 
xities of Mareotis and Alexandria. 

The last named of these was, formerly, reckoned next to 
Jlome for the grandeur of its buildings, and richness of its 
materials. It received its name from Alexander the Great, 
who caused it to be built ; and, after his decease, it was 
chosen by the Ptolemies for the place of their residence, 
• by which means it became the metropolis of Egypt. The 
ancients assert, that it occupied about fifteen miles. The 
Toyal palace, which constituted a fifth part of the citys was 
erected in a most delightful situation by the sea side, and 
contained, besides the royal apartments, a grand museum, 
and the sepulchre* of the kings. 

Near Alexandria was the city of Nicopolis, greatly em- 
bellished by Augustus, after the defeat of Antony ; and at 
the distance of one hundred and twenty stadia was Ca- 
nopus. . 

That part of lower Egypt, which is called the Delta, is 
said to have contained several famous cities, of which we 

* The body of Alexander was deposited in this place, and here it was 
viewed by the emperor Augustus, who scattered flowers over it with the 
most lively marks of feneration, and honoured it with a crown of gold. 
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enumerate, Sais, Butus, Leontopolis, and Tanis, formerly 
. honoured by the residence of the Pharaohs. The Delta U 
now said to contain three hundred and sixty villages, it 
yields a variety of fruit in so great abundance, that when a 
scarcity is experienced in other parts of thie kingdom, the 
Delta is crowned with an exuberant produce. 

Of the other cities of lower Egypt, we shall only notice 
Bubastus, Babylon, Pelusium, and Heliopolis, or ^the city 
of the sun, where a magnificent temple was erected to the 
great luminary of heaven, and where particular worship 
was paid to a bull, under the name of Menevis. 

When we consider the proximity of Egypt to the tropic, 
we may naturally suppose that the climate must be ex- 
tremely warm. The air is generally dry in the upper part 
of the kingdom; yet some refreshing dews descend for 
several months, after the swelling of the Nile, and rain is 
frequently seen in the lower Egypt during the winter. Thp 
first summer, which is in March, April, and May, is rather 
sickly and unwholesome, on account of the parching winds 
and excessive heats which then prevail ; but in June, July, 
and August, which constitute die second Egyptian sum* 
mer, as also in autumn and winter, the. air is serene, the 
weather settled, and the country altogether paradisaical^ 

Their government was always monarchical ; but it appears 
that, from the earliest times, they took wise precautions to 
prevent the power of one alone from being hurtful. The 
education of a king was not entrusted to his parents. The 
presumptive heir to the crown was, from his birth, confided 
to the priests, who wete well instructed in religion and the 
laws. He was attended only^by young men of approved 
manners ; no slave, nor any persons of suspicious character 
might approach him. By religious exercises, by examples, 
and by the daily recital of the consequences of noble or base 
actions, the idea was inculcated in him, of a God reward- 
ing virt\i€ and punishing vice. His employments were ap- 
piointed for every hour of the day ; the form of his habits 
prescribed ; the time for the repetition of his exercises fixed ; 
and the dishes of his table regulated, both with respect to 
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quality and quantity. Far from finding themselves disa- 
greeably restrained by the severity of these regulations, 
many of the kings of Egjrpt acknowledged, that they owed to 
them their vigour and health of body. The monarch, while 
he lived, was reverenced as a God, but at his death submit- 
ted to the lot of other mortals. The whole people sat in 
judgment over him at the entrance of his sepulchre ; and, 
after a scrupulous examination, if his good actions did not 
outweigh his bad ones, he was disgracefiilly deprived of 
the rites of sepulture. 

The kingdom was divided into provinces, each of which 
had its governor ; and the lands distributed between the 
king, the priests, and the soldiers, who formed the three 
principal orders. 

The priests attracted veneration by their knowledge and 
their virtues. They wore a habit of distinction, had a seat 
in the council of state, when the Egyptians elected a king, 
not of the class of priests, he was initiated into their order, 
before he was enthroned. The priesthood was, no doubt, 
hereditary, since the Egyptians were obliged to follow the 
profession of their fathtrs, even if they were soldiers. The 
latter, like the priests, let out their lands to cultivators, and 
received a rent. The skill of the Egyptian husbandmen has 
always been celebrated, both in tillage and the management 
and breeding of cattle. They still practice their ancient 
method of hatching eggs in ovens, and thus rapidly multi- 
ply their poultry. 

Their first care in the choice of judges was, that they 
should be of irreproachable morals. The members of the 
first tribunal of the nation, in number thirty, were taken 
from the principal cities ; because it was supposed, that they 
would possess *more knowledge and information. They 
chose their president, who, as a mark of his dignity, wore, 
suspended from his neck, the image of Truth ornamented 
with diamonds. They were paid by the king. Causes were 
pleaded by the parties in person. The plaintiff presented his 
complaint in writing, a copy of which was given to the de- 
fendant, who returned his answer. The plaintiflF replied, * 
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and the defendant, if necessary, rejoined ; after which the 
judge, without speaking a word, turned the image of Truth 
towards the party in whose favour he decided. No advo- 
cates were permitted ; their eloquence, subtlety and habit of 
disguising the truth rendered them suspected. In general, 
the Egyptians chose rather to judge by written, than parole 
evidence, because the difference in facility of expression, 
might give to one of the parties a superiority, unfriendly to 
impartial justice. 

Their laws have been acknowledged to be so wise, that 
even distant nations came to learn and adopt them ; and the 
wisdom of the Egyptians became proverbial. But in the ob- 
jects of their worship, they were so infatuated, as to prove 
the insufficiency, even of cultivated reason, in matters of 
religion. They descended so low, as to pay divine honour 
to leeks and onions. 

The Egjrptians worshipped a number of divinities, the 
principal of which were the sun and moon, under the names 
of Isis and Osiris. They likewise assigned gods to preside 
over all the elements. Vulcan over fire, Ceres over the earth. 
Ocean over the sea, and Minerva over the air ; they placed 
Jupiter, the spirit and vivifying power, in heaven. They 
supposed the stars to be animated by other subaltern gods, 
or by the souls of heroes. 

From worshipping the emblematic figures of animals, it 
was not a very wide step to the worship of the animals 
themselves ; and this step the Egyptians soon made. The 
attention, care, and precaution, with which they chose and 
fed the ox Apis, are well known. There was not a single 
town which had not its peculiar deified animal ; a cat, dog, 
wolf, hog, crocodile, serpent, bird or fish, for which large 
buildings, aviaries, or ponds were provided, according to 
their several natures, and priests appointed to attend them. 
But strange to tell, the animal which was adored in one 
town, was sacrificed in another. Hence arose mortal enmi- 
ties among the inhabitants of the same country. It is said, 
that these enmities were excited and encouraged by the po- 
licy of one of their kings, who perceiving that his subjecttf 
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were naturally inclined to sedition, ordered that each towu 
and province should worship a particular animal. The 
Egyptians being thus divided into distinct societies, preju- 
diced against their neighbours, on account of their different 
objects of religiouE^ worship, and mutually ridiculing and 
despising each other, because of the diversity of their cus- 
toms, could not, without great difficulty, be brought to unite, 
BO as to cause any serious disturbance in the state. 

Theugh the objects of divine worship among the Egyp- 
tians were ridiculous, yet it is certain that nothing could 
exceed the seriousness, solemnity, and scrupulous exact- 
ness with which they performed their religious ceremonies. 
They offered sacrifices, and sometimes of human beings. 
Their service was pompous, and their festivals lively and 
splendid. Like other nations, they had their oracles. Their 
temples and idols shone with the most sumptuous oma.- 
ments, and were enriched by daily offerings. On viewing 
this magnificence, it must have been difficult to believe, 
that the object of it could have been a brute or a vegetable. 
But the human mind appears to be capable of the most op- 
posite extremes. Among the Egyptians, we find the wisest 
civil institutions, in conjunction with ridiculous supersti- 
tions bordering on frenzy. Such is man when left to him- 
self.* 

• "Perhaps few people were more superstitioas than the Egyptians. Almost 
every production of nature was an object of their religious worship; the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, the river Nile, animals of all sorts, from the human 
being to the monkey, dog, cat, and ibis, and even the onions and leeks 
vhich grew in their gardens. Jupiter was adored by them under the foim of 
a ram ; Apollo under the form of a crow ; Bacchus under that of a goat, and 
Juno under that of a heifer. The reason why tlie Egyptians worshipped 
those animals is g^ven by Eusebius, viz. that when the giants made war on 
the Gods, they were obliged to take refuge in Egypt, and assume shapes or 
diiguise themselves, upder different kinds of animals, in order to escape. 
Jupiter hid himself in ihe body of a ram, Apollo in that of a crow, Bacchus 
in a goat, Diana in a cat, Juno in a white heifer, Venus in a fish, and Mer- 
cury in the bird ibis, all which is sumtmed up by Ovid in the following lines : 

Duxque gregis, fit Jupiter— 

Delias in Corvo, prdes Semeleia, Capro, 

Fele aoror Phsbi, nivea Satumia vacc&, 

Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius ibidis alls. Metam. Iv. 1. 326. 
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Education among the Egyptians inras eonfided to their 
priests, who taught them religion, geometry, arithmetic, 
reading and writing, especially to Ae youth, who were dc^ 
si^ed for trade. They were early accustomed to mode* 
ration by not being permitted to eat of viands prepared by 
too refined cookery. The Egyptians wore but few clothes, 
and walked barefoot. They were taught from their youth 
to reverence old age. They made cleanliness a duty, and 
gratitude a point of honour. In soqie districts, the women 
carried on trade, and were employed in business without 
doors ; while the men spun and managed the household af- 
fairs. We still find among them several habits, which else- 
where are peculiar to one sex, transferred to the other. 

They were perhaps the first who taught the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, in the metempsychosis. It 
passes, said they, from one body into another and even into 
the bodies of animals ; but these transmigrations do not 
commence until after the corruption of the carcase, on which 
account, they were so attentive to its preservation. They 
spared neither labour nor expense, in the construction of 
their sepulchres. 

Their funeral ceremonies began by the mourning of the 
women, which consisted in loud lamentations, and frantic 
cries. The embalmer was then sent for, who, according to 
the price allowed him, employed spices of greater or less 
value, and performed his work with more or less exactness. 
To such perfection was the art of embalming carried in 
Egypt, that the body was not in the least disfigured. The 
Tiiair, even of the eyebrows and eyelids, suffered no alter- 
ation, and the features were so perfectly preserved, that the 
J)ersons might be recognized. The embalmers prepared 
the body, delivered it to the relations, who put it in a 
wooden coffin, and placed it in an upright position, either in 

These animals, therefore, became sacred to them on account of the deities, 
who, as fable reports, had taken refuge in them. Others suppose, that the 
reason why the Egyptians would not sacrifice or kill those creatures was, 
their belief in the doctrine of the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls ; 
for they feared lest, in killing an animal, they should kill a relative or a friend. 
This doctrine is still held by the Hindoos." — Vr. Mam Clarke. 
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a sepulchre or in one of their own apartments ; for many of 
the Egyptians kept their dead at home, esteeming it a great 
pleasure to behold the lineaments of their ancestors in this 
state of preservation. Some authors have asserted that they 
occasionally brought the corpse of a friend, as a guest to 
their entertainments. 

When the body' was properly prepared, a public notice 
was given of the day when it was to pass the lake, previous 
to its interment. At the appointed time, about forty judges 
assembled, and seated themselves on a certain place beyond 
the lake, which, in all probability, was that of Moeris. The 
▼^ssel, whose pilot, in the Egyptian tongue was called Cha- 
ron, being drawn up to the shore, every person was at liber- 
ty to accuse the deceased before the coffin was suffered to 
embark. If an accuser appeared and established his asser- 
tions, the judges passed sentence accordingly, and refused 
to grant the customary burial ; but if no accusation was 
brought forward, the relations, laying aside their sorrow, 
began to recite the praises of the deceased. Tliese praises 
were followed by the plaudits of the assistants, and the body 
was honourably deposited in its destined place. 

Egypt was the great academy of the earlier ages of the 
world. To it the sages of Greece and other countries re- 
paired, and drank largely from its fountains of knowledge. 
These facts are ob>{ious, both from sacred and profane his- 
torians, the former assuring us, that " Moses was learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians," and mentioning to the 
praise of Solomon, that this wisdom excelled all the wisdom 
of Egypt, and the latter universally allowing this nation to 
have been the parent of all philosophical knowledge. 

Geometry is universally believed to have been first dis- 
covered in Egypt; and is supposed to have resulted from 
the frequent selling out and measuring those lands, that 
were annually disturbed by the inundation of the Nile. Yet 
it seems improbable that the Egyptians should have made 
any great improvement in this science, as Pythagoras, after 
his return from Egypt, offered a hecatomb on his finding 
out the proportion of the longest side of a right angled tri* 
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angle to the other two ; and Thales, who had studied geo* 
metry among the Egyptians, sacrificed an ox to the gods, in 
consequence of his having discovered a method of inscrib- 
ing a right angled triangle within a circle. 

Arithmetic, on account of its great and general utility, 
was diligently cultivated in this famous country. 

Astronomy is regarded as an invention of the Egyptians, 
who, by reason of the flatness of their country, and the pecu- 
liar serenity of their air, might observe the motion of the ce- 
lestial bodies with great facility. 

It is certain, that this nation first adjusted die length of 
the year to the annual revolution of the sun, by adding five 
additional days and six hours to their twelve months of 
thirty days each. But their knowledge of the theory of thp 
planetary motions was very imperfect ; for Thales was the 
first mortal, who ventured to predict an eclipse, and the re- 
duction of the motion of the heavenly bodies into tables and 
hypotheses, wa» first effected by Eudoxus and Ptolemy. 

The science of medicine i* generally ascribed to the in- 
vention of Esculapius, which name was given to Josothrus,* 
king of Memphis, for his great skill in that art. 

The physicians, spoken of in the inspired narration of 
Moses, were, most pTi)bably, rather embalmers than physi- 
cians ^ unless we suppose both arts to have been originally 
practised by the same person, which might have been the 
case in the time of the patriarch Joseph ; though, in latter 
ages, one set of medical men applied themselves to chirur- 
gical operations, while another prescribed solely for internal 
distempers. The human body was parcelled out among dif- 
ferent physicians, the diseases of the head, teeth, eyes, and 
of some other parts, were differently assigned to different 
practitioners. This regulation might naturally have been 
expected to produce many important improvements in their 
several provinces ; but every prospect of future discoveries 
was obviated by the laws, which obliged the physicians to 

* This prince was mucU more ancient than the Grecian Eiculapiut. 
VOL. IX. [4] 
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conform their preacriptions exactly to certain receipts'*^ con- 
tained in idle sacred registers which had been collected and 
approved by the most eminent men of the profession. The 
Egyptian physicians had a public provision from the legis- 
lature, and were therefore ea^ectJed to afford the best assist- 
ance to military invalids or travellers, without any pecur 
niary reward. 

The science, for which this nation was particularly famous, 
was mag^c ; but it was not peculiar to them. Its professors 
were the priests, and sacred scribes, two of whom, named 
Jannes and Jambres, were selected by Pharoah to withstand 
the Jewish lawgiver. They either performed real miracles 
by divine permission, or esiiibited some extraordinary in- 
stances of the power of enchantment, deception or legerde- 
main, though they were at length compelled to bow to the 
superior power of Moses, whose miracles were avowedly 
wrought by " the finger of God." 

Commerce flourished in Eg3^t froita the earliest times. 
An inland trade was carried on between the cities and pro- 
vinces by means of the Nile ; and foreign commerce by ca- 
nals, cut through the deserts, and communicating with the 
^ed «^a,t and by the river with the Mediterranean. Egypt 
thus maint^ned the communication of the two seas. It 
received, by caravans, the valuable merchandize of Arabia 
and India, which it transmitted, with its com, to the south- 
ern parts of Europe ; at that time but indifferently supplied 
widi grain. We find in the writings of Moses, that the Mi^ 
diamtes and Ishmaelites traded thither so early as the tim^ 
of Jacob. It is also certain that Solomon established a very 
considerable trade in those parts ; and his trade seems to 
have been carried on with little interruption by the Jews, 
till the time of Ahaz, when it fell into the hands of the Sy- 

• WhUe the physician acted consistenUy with these MiUiorised prescrip- 
tion's, he was perfectly safe in every event; but if he presumed to foUow 
his own judgment in particular, he was answerable for all consequences, 
and incurred a capital punishment, in case his patient died. 

t This WM completed, or nearly so, about 246 B. C. After a period, not 
Icnown, it was so filled up as to be useless. 
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mnS) and Afterwards devolved to ttie TyriaAs, liH it waa 
completely restored to the £g}rptians by die Ptokmks, 

iThe Egyptkm language is indisputably one (^ At most 
ancient in the world, and in sdl probabiSty an ori|^at 
tongue. This was the Coptic, and is still ppeservtd and 
spoken by a few. The native Egyptians, now, aliaost um- 
versally, sp^ak the Arabic, but iheir predecessors changed 
a great part of their language, as often as they changed 
their masters. 

No part of ancient history is more uncertain or abstruse, 
dian diat of the first Egyptian monarchs. Thi& notion, 
Ibndly conceited of its antiquity, deemed it glorious to loaei 
itself in an abyss of countless ages, as if desirous of carry* 
ing its pretensions backward to eternity. According tol^ 
account of its own historians, gods and demt-gods governed 
it successively, through a series of twenty thousand years. 
&ut the absurdity of such an assertion is sufSciently ch* 
vibus. 

To gods and heroes succeeded mortals, as sovereig&a of 
figypt, ol whom Manetho has left us thirty dynasties ot 
principalities, which (if allowed to be successive) make up 
a series of time of more tiian five thousand thre« hundred 
years xbefore tiie reign of Alexander the Great; but tiiis is 
evidently erroneous. Much labour has been used by the 
literati in attempting to clear up these difficulties ; bat it id 
now generally supposed, that the kings of these dynasties 
did not reign successively, but many of them at the same 
time, and in different parts of Egypt. 

Menes is universally acknowledged by historians as the 
first king who srwayed the Egyptian sceptre. In this time 
tile greatest part of the country was a morass, tiU he iu 
verted the course of tiie Nile, and founded die city of 
Memphis will»ii.the ancient bed of that river. 

H^odotin infoi^s us, that tii6 Egyptians had a cata** 
logue of three hundred and thii^ty monarchs, eietending 
from Menes to Moeris, and that nothing wcvthy notice w«^ 
recorded of any of them, except an EtiiiopUm womaxt, 
named Nitocris ; but Diodorus aftrms, that the family of 
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Menes, successively filled the throne, fdr the spac^ of four- 
teen hundred years. 

It is matter of no less regret than wonder, that the his- 
tory of the. most learned and celebrated natidn of the an- 
cient world is- almost as imperfect as that of the most bar- 
barous tribes. 

In whatever age of the world the foundation of the mo- 
narchy by Menes may be fixed, from that epoch till the 
reign of Sesostris, the history of Eg3rpt is involved in im- 
penetrable obscurity. In this dark period is placed the 
invasion and conquest of the country by die Arabian ot 
shepherd kings, on which so much learned research has 
been wasted. In the midst of this chaos, however, five 
princes, Busiris II., Osymandes, Uchareus, Egyptus, and 
Moeris are distinguished. Egyptus perpetuated his name 
by communicating it to the country. The others are famous 
in history for their magnificent works of public utility and 
ornament. 

Busiris is said, by Diodorus Siculus, to have built, or at 
least to have greatly enlarged Thebes, the primitive resi- 
dence of the Egyptian monarchs. This city, which was 
aftetwards named by the Greeks Diospolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, is described as being-t^venteen miles and a half in 
circuit. If nothing remained <rf this far famed city, the ac- 
counts given of it by the ancients, would appear incredible. 
But, after the lapse of so long a succession of ages, its stu- 
pendous ruins, even at this day, attest its ancient grandeur. 

Uchareus is, by Diodorus Siculus, represented as the 
founder of Metnphis, but Herodotus ascribes its foundation 
to Mehes. It is said by ancient writers to have been eigh- 
teen miles in circuit. Among its principal ornaments was 
the magnificent temple of Vulcan. 

The name of Moeris is distioguished by one of the most 
stupendous works of ther^ncient Egyptians. In his reign, 
the lake Moeris is said to have been, by an astonishing 
effort of. labour, excavated for a reservoir to receive the 
superabundant water .of the Nile, in the time of a copious 
inundation; and to retain them, for the purpose of irri^t- 
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u)g the adjacetit country) l^y.^^ means of numerous canals, 
running in every direction. 

The fame of Sesostris has eclipsed that of all his prede-^ 
cessors; yet such is the obscurity of Egyptian history, that 
chronologers are unable to fix the ^ra of his reign. K[e is, 
however, commonly supposed to have been the Shishak,. 
metitioned in scriptdre ; who, about nine hundred and se- 
venty years before Christ, invaded Judah, and pillaged the 
temple and royal palace of Jerusalem."!^ The relations, how- 
ever, which most writers have given of his exploits, are 
replete with exaggeration, and mixed with ficUon. Some 
have led him from the banks of the Nile to those of the 
Danube and the Ganges. But whatever were their extent, 
he took no efFectual means for their preservation, and none 
of them descended to his posterity. Sesostris seems indeed 
to have been one of those romantic warriors, who conquer 
only for fame. An i;tiordinate and eccentric ambition actu- 
ated his conduct; and if he did not endeavour to retain his 
conquests, he was careful to perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. For this purpose he erected two obelisks of one 
hundred and twenty feet high, with hieroglyphic inscrijp-. 
tions, describing the extent of his conquests, and the 
amount of his revenues. He caused to be erected in seve- 
ral of the countries, through which he passed, his own 
statue, armed in the Egyptian manner, with a bow in his 
right hand, and a belt across the breast, on which was en- 
graved, in hieroglyphic characters^ an inscription comme- 
morative of his conquests. Herodotus, whose veracity, in 
regard to what he himself had seen, is now universally ac- 
knowledged, informs us, that he saw two of these statues, in 

♦ A variety of circumstances render this conjecture extremely probable. 
From the geog^phical situation of these countries, no Egyptian eonqueror 
«ould make any progress in Asia, without involving the kingdom of Judah in 
the 9weep of his operations. But the Hebrew annals give not the slightest 
intimation of any king of Egypt, except Shishak, ever approaching the con- 
fines of Judea, before Pharaoh Necho, in the reign of Josiah, who was slain 
in attempting to oppose his passage at Me^ddo. This circumstance afibrds , 
tjie strongest reason lo believe, that the Shishak of the seriptare could be 
no •that thaa the Sesoflttis of pco&ne hiftcoy . 
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Am« Miifdf V Besides buHcHttg' a tftnlifbei' of temples, mo- 
numents of his piety or his ostentation, Sedostris also dis-« 
tittgtiAthed Mmsfelf by ntimePoas wotks of unquestionable 
u^fity. He ciaiided an iklditional number of canals to be 
Hiade^ which, cMnnuriicilting Urith the Nile, ark) inter sect-' 
iag the coimtry in a variety of directions, increased its fer- 
tility, and diffused abniidance throtigh all its districts. He 
surrocmded tSie eitien wf th raitiparts, to secure them frotn 
tlie atonual inundation, and cut navigable canals from the 
liver, to those tiiat were sSttiated at i distance from its 
banks, itt order to facilitate inland commerce. These bene- 
ficial works^ performed wholly by die labour of captives^ 
together witii tiie influx of wealth by conquest, greatly en-* 
I'kl^d and embellished die kingdom. His name was the 
boast of the Egjrptians, and his feign the seta of their mi- 
litary glosry ; for, excepting that period, they had scarcely 
ever been a conquering or martial people. Egypt considered , 
hhn as the greatest of her monarchs, and his reign as the. 
most brilliant epoch of her national annals. 

At the period, now under consideration, the monarchy of 
tile ancient Egj^tians seems to have attained to the acme of 
ltd greatness. From die reign of Sesostris till six hundred 
and seventy B. C, Herodotus has exhibited a regular suc- 
cetfsioti of kings ; but their reigns are uninteresting, and 
tiieir histoiy is disguised by fables. A few particulars only, 
stre worthy of notice. The reign of Anysis is memorable 
by tile rmiption of Sabacho, king of Ethiopia, who invaded 
and subjugated Egypt, but ruled witli such lenity that, 
under his government, the kingdom flourished in prospe- 
rity and peace ; and the people had reason to regard him 
as a benefeuftor, ratiier than a conqueror. This prince, after 
a long reign over Egjrpt, relinquished his conquest, and re- 
tired into his own country. 

The reign of Sethon may be considered as a remarkable 
sra in the history of Egyptian superstition, as well as in , 
that of tiie monarchy. This king, who had been the high 
priest of Vulcan, and, through the preponderating influei^e 
of die sacerdotal order, had raised himself to die throne, 
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a desperate boldness, he seized QU th^ landflai^propritfted ft9 
the soldiery, so that the w\k<A» hind^d f^^operty >of Egypt 
was in the han49 of himself, wA tb^ pri«fttft. Nodui^ caa 
more evidently shew the unlimited influencf of the priests 
pver the nation, and at th<p s^me tim^ the abject fliipersttlio& . 
of the soldiery and the popul^e* . The Egyffy9n ht«tory i» 
a tissue of truth mA fable closely interwoven ; hiQt the whole 
mass of fictipn ^d ^M^t, of which it is ccwpoMd^ tends fen 
shew how artfully, and how suecessLfully^priesssaistiiiml 
and inaintained their ii^uence over ^e.kids^f iim sgM^My^ 
and the people. 

The reign of Sethon was |he periodj* in which the saonr^ 
dotal power was in its meridAw* £gypt them eadiihited die 
curious spectacle of ^ priesthood) p^^esmng not only thesb* 
solute sovereignty of the most flourishing country on dbl 
face of the globe, but also tl^e e^ti^-e a^d esdusiye pi^rie* 
torship of its soil. After the death of Sethon it seems thiH 
the whole order of priests could not furnish another person 
of ecjD^l abilities to sway the scep^e,andjQ^aifitaj» the sa<}e|r* 
dotal despotism. Egypt was, duriiig some time, convuls^ 
with anarchy, until the intestine commptions filiaUy setided 
into an oligarchical government of twelve chiefs, etch ef 
whom superintended a separate district, while ^ir j<Hiit 
authority extended over the whole kingdom. 

The union of these oligarchs did not pi'^^e peri^ao^it, 
though begnn in perfect concord* The cause of their dis* 
cord is unknown; buJt its issue introduced the first ]uffiin<^ 
pus period that occurs in the history of £gypt« Psamneli* 
cus, one of the twelve chiefs^ whose district lay next to the 
sea coast, h;>ving in some manner excited the envy or ym^ 
lousy of his colleagues, was excluded by them from his share 
in the government. A civil war ensued, and Psamneticus 
having called in a foreign aid of Jonians, Carians, and o:^rs^ 
made himself master of the kingdom, whkh he raised to a 
higher pitch of greatness and glory than it had ever attainedt 
since the days of Sesostris. This revolution, which h^p* 
pened A. A. C. six hundred and seventy, constitutes the 
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«ra of the true Egyptian chronology. All, previous to that 
period, is wholly conjectural. 

The whole history of Egypt, in those early periods, rests 
solely on the authority of Herodotus and Diodorus Skulus. 
These tw6 writers had their information from the priests of 
that country, a set of men fond of allegory and fiction, and 
Wrongly tinctured with vanity. The annals of the Hebrews 
attest that as early as the time of the patriarch Jacob, 
one thousand seven hundred and five B. C«, Egypt was a 
flourishing monarchy. In appreciating the testimony of the 
priests, who were the only historians as well as philosophers 
of the kingdoms, whatever allowances may be made for the 
vanity of their nation and order, it must be confessed diat 
the stupendous monuments and ruins of the remotest anti- 
quity, ' strongly corroborate their accounts of the ancient 
grandeur of their country. 

- Psamneticus cultivated with prudent assiduity the friend- 
^ip of those strangers, by whose aid he had obtained pos- 
session of the kingdom, and established a colony of Greeks 
in the Delta, on both sides of the Nile, with schools for in- 
structing the Egyptian youth in the Grecian language. This 
prince opened the ports of his kingdom to all foreigners ; 
and, during his long reign of fifty-four years, Egypt enjoyed 
the benefits of a fiourishing commerce. In his time hap- 
pened the famous irruption of the Scythians into western 
Asia. By the efficacy of presents he concluded a treaty with 
diese barbarians, by which he prevented them from visiting 
Eg3rpt,-and prtfdently diverted the storm from his domi- 
nions. In his reign, was first established a general inter- 
course between Egypt and Greece ; and from that period, 
the Egyptian history, although far from becoming luminous, 
begins to emerge from its former obscurity. 

Pharaoh Necho, son and successor of Psamneticus, was 
powerful by land and by sea, and being of an enterprising 
and warlike disposition, was the great enemy and rival of 
Assyria and Babylon. It is said, that in his reign, and 
under hi$ auspices, was performed the famous circumnavi- 
gation of Africa by Phoenician and Egyptian mariners, who 
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Sftifing from the Red sea, coasted round that continent, and 
returned by the straits of Gibraltar. This voyage, if it did 
actually take place, was a more arduous enterprize than the 
circumnavigation of the globe in modem times. It ¥ras in 
fighting against this prince, that Josiah, king of Judah, fell 
in battle at Megiddo."*^ Having defeated the Babylonians, 
and taken the city of Carchemis, Necho deposed Jehoahaz, 
king of Judah, and placed on the throne Eliakim, to whom 
he gave the name Jehoiakim, and imposed on the Jew- 
ish nation an annual tribute. Necho, however, did not long 
enjoy this extensive power; for, about three years afte]> 
wards, he was totally defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, who recovered Carchemis, and the neighbouring 
provinces. The Egyptian monarch, being stripped of all his 
conquests, confined himself within the limits of his own 
kingdom,, and died about eight years after his defeat by 
the Babylonians. Psamnis, his son, next ascended th% 
throne ; but his reign affords nothing that is worthy of his- 
torical notice. He was succeeded by his son Apries, th^ 
Pharaoh Hophra, spoken of in the scripture. 

The commencement of this prince's reign was brilliant 
and happy ; but its termination was imfortunate. He entered 
into a treaty with Zedekiah, king of Judah, whom he pro- 
mised to support against Nebuchadnezzar. When Jerusa* 
km was besieged, the king of Egypt marched his army inta 
S3^a ; but not daring to hazard a battle with the Babylo- 
nians, he retreated into his own country, and, after this 
transaction, Amasis rebelled against Apries, and almost all 
the Eg3rptians favoured his revolt; while the king was sup- 
ported only by his foreign troops. During the civil war, 
which, on this occasion, convulsed Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, having completed his conquests of Tyre 
and Jerusalem, entered that country, which, in its divided 
state, was far from being capable of resisting so warlike 
and powerful an invader. Profane history makes no men^ 
tion of this event ; and all we can gather from scripture is, 
^at the Babylonian monarch ravaged the country, and carr 

• 2 Kings, ck. 23. 
VOL. IX. [5] 
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md off an immense bootf.* The usurper having vanquished: 
Apries, and^ according to the denunciation of the prophet^ 
delivered him into the hands of those who sought his life^ 
the unfcHtunate king was strangled by his rebellious sub- 
jects. Historians have assigned to Amasis, who now be- 
came sovereign of Egypt, a prosperous reign of forty-four 
ytars, and assure us, that the kingdom < was never more po* 
Hent and flourishing, than' during this period. According 
to their reiations he shewed a great predilection for the 
people and manners of Greece. He encouraged the Greeks 
to settle in Egypt, and to construct temples to the honour 
of the Grecian gods. Solon, the celebrated legislator of 
Athens, paid a visit to this prince, by whom he was grar 
ctously received. Amasis is ssdd to have enriched his 
kingdoifi by trade ; and, the Grecian historians assert, that 
Egjrpt never displayed greater wealth and magnificence, 
ihan during his reign. But whatever might be the pros- 
perity of the reign of Amasis, it is certain that the glory 
and splendour- of ancient £g3rpt expired with that monarch. 
Hiis son Psammenitua, had no sooner ascended the throne^, 
tfaacn iiM tingdom was conquered by Camby^es, king of 
Persia, and felt all the weight of his merciless hand. The 
body of Amasis was dragged from the sepulchre, torn in 
pieces, and reduced to ashes ; and Psammenitus, the reign*- 
ifig king, was put to death by the cpmmand of the con* 
queror. Egypt, which had so long flourished in splendour, 
in power, find celelnrity, now saw her cities pillaged, her 
liftmples prophaned, and her gods destroyed. 

These violent proceedings gave rise to that inextinguish- 
able hatred, which the Elgyptian nation ever after entertain- 
ed agfuns^ the Persians. This implacable animosity was 
religiotts, as well as political, and was kept up by a variety 
of moral circumstances, which particularly distinguished 
the two nations. The disciples of Zoroaster despised and 
abhorred the idolatry of £g37t, and the Egyptians, bein^ 
^fieakmsfy attached to their ancient superstitions and preja- 

^ Jeremiah, ch. 21. 
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dUces^ were beyond measure exasperated at the $on^ii^ 
which the Persians shewed for their gods, their religkm 
and laws. They were therefore incessantly occupied in 
forming schemes for throwing off so insupportable a yoke; 
and, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, broke out into an 
open rebellion. In this they persisted till the second year 
of Xerxes, when they were again reduced to obedience. - 
Wearied out with oppression, they revolted a second time, 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, placed Inarus, king 
of Lybia, on the throne of Egypt, and called in to their aid 
the Athenians, the declared enemies of Persia. The Athe^ 
nian fleet, attacking that of the Persians, captured and de» 
stroyed a great number of their vessels. The combined 
army of the Athenians, Egyptians and Lybians, also totally 
defeated the Persians, kiUed an almost incredible number^ 
and drove the rest into Memphis. But the Persians, being 
hard pressed by the close pursuit of the victors, took reluge 
in a strongly fortified quarter; while the Egyptians rc«> 
mained masters of the rest of the city, and kept the Petv 
eians besieged in their fortress, during the space of three 
years. So long were the different quarters of the Egyptian 
metropolis divided between two hostile powers. Inarut, 
being apprised of the march o^ a formidable Persian army, 
redoubled his efforts on their fortress in Memphis ; but met 
with so vigorous and persevering a resistance, titat he was 
at length obliged to relinquish the enterprise, and evaeuatle 
the capital. After suffering a defeat from the Persian army, 
he retired into the isle of Prosoporis, which was formed by 
two branches of the Nile, where he in his turn had the moF» 
tification to see himself besieged. The Persians, at last, 
having, by means of a canal, drained that branch of thi 
Nile in which die Athenian fleet was stationed, near the 
island, Inarus, with his Egyptian adherents and OreciaA 
confederates, was obliged to surrender, on conditietts, 
which were afterwards inhumanly violated by tf»e Persians. 
Through the solicitations of the mother of Artaxerxes, Ina^ 
rus was crucified, and the rest of die Egyptian and Atheniail 
prisoners were beheaded. 8ueh was the disastsouis termi^ 
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Mtion of the war, which Inarus, king of Egypt and Lybia, 
undertook against Artaxerxes. The Egyptians were again 
reduced to subjection ; but their spirit of independence was 
not extinguished. Am)a'taBUs, one of their chiefs, retired 
with a chosen band into the marshes, and other inaccessible 
situations, until the tenth year of Darius Nothus, when, a 
general revolt of the kingdom taking place, he issued out 
from his retreat, and, putting himself at the head of the 
patriots, expelled the Persians, and placed himself on the 
throne of Egjqit. Those revolts of the Egyptians had been 
constantly favoured by the Greeks, the declared enemies of 
the Persian power. 

Egypt, having at last thrown off the Persian yoke, was 
again governed by a succession of native princes, who seem 
to have been sometimes independent, sometimes tributary 
to the kings of Persia. In general, however, a hostile sys* 
tern subsisted between the two nations, and Egypt joined 
in almost every confederacy that was formed against the 
Persians. After thirty years of this hostile independence^ 
during which period, the Egyptians neglected no opportu- 
nity of shewing their irreconcileable aversion to the Per-* 
Mans, Artaxerxes Mnemon, at last, resolved to make a 
grand effort for the reduction of Egypt. Achoris, who at 
that time swayed the sceptre of that kingdom, perceiving 
die impending storm, made the most vigorous preparations 
for averting .the danger with which he was threatened. 
Before the commencement of the contest, however, Achoris 
died. The reign of Psammethis, his successor, lasted .only 
a year. After him, Nepherotes reigned no more than a 
month, and Nectanebus then ascended the throne. During 
^ this time, the Persian preparations had been slowly carried 
forward; but, at length, their whole army, consisting of two 
hundred thousand Persians^ and twenty thousand Greeks, 
entered Egypt. Since the Peloponnesian war, the Athe- 
nians had changed their system of politics, and were ex- 
trepiely desirous of cultivating the friendship of the great 
kmg, in order to counterbalance the power of the Laceder 
monians, and the exunity of other Grecian states. They 
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had, therefore, not only recalled their auxiliary troops from 
tide Egyptian service, but sent to the Persian king the ablest 
of their generals to command the Greeks, whom he enters 
tained in his pay. The differences, however, which arose 
between the Persian and the Athenian general, crippled 
their operations, and they were finally expelled from £gypt. 
After the lapse of twelve years, Artaxerxes, notwithstandr 
ing the miscarriage of his former attempt, made preparao 
tions for another expedition* Tachos, who had succeeded 
Nectanebus in the throne of that kingdom, concluded a 
treaty with the Lacedemonians, who sent him a powerful 
force, under the command of their celebrated king Agesi- 
jiaus, whom the Egyptian monarch had promised to make 
generalissimo of his forces. But Tachos, in his first inter* 
view with Agesilaus, formed so disadvantageous an idea of 
that great man, that he never had any regard for his person 
or counsels. He expected to see a man of a noble and 
majestic presence, whose dress, equipage, and personal ap^ 
pearance should correspond with the fame of his exploits, 
but was disgusted, as well as surprised, when he found an 
old man, of a mean physiognomy, and clothed in plain ap» 
parel. This contempt for the Lacedemonian king, and con* 
sequent neglect of his counsels, caused the ruin of Tachos. 
Having, contrary to the advice of Agesilaus, marched to 
attack the Persians, in Syria, the Egyptians revolted, placed 
on the throne another king, of the name of Nectanebus, and 
expelled Tachos from the kingdom. 

Nectanebus was no sooner seated on the throne, than a 
powerful' competitor, a native Egyptian, at the head of one 
hundred thousand men, was ready to dispute with him the 
possession of the kingdom. Egypt now became the theatre 
of a civil war, in which Nectanebus was reduced to the last 
extremity. This prince had for some time been extremely 
jealous of Agesilaus, and even suspicious of his fidelity to 
his cause ; but found himself, at last, obliged to confide im» 
plicitly in his counsels, and committed to him the whole 
conduct of the war. Agesilaus soon after defeated and Aiade 
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fMrisoner the rival of Ncctanebus; who, in consequence of 
that event, was left in peaceful possession of the kingdom. 

Nectanebus, afterwards, entering into a league with the 
Phoenicians and C3rpriots against the Persians, Darius Ochus 
finding the operations of his lieutenants ineffectual, resoliN 
td to take the command of his army in person, and to make 
one powerful effort for the reduction of Egypt. The army 
of Nectanebus consisting of about twenty tfiousand Greeks 
and as many Lybians, with sixty thousand Egyptians, in all 
About one hundred thousand, was not equal to a third part 
<>f that of the Persians. From the latter, three vast bodies 
were detached. One of these advancing into the country 
every where proclaimed mercy, on condition of submission ; 
but total extermination, in case of resistance. Darius, with 
the main body of the army, remained near Pelusium, in 
order to regelate the operations according to the events of 
die war. The Egyptians having made an attack on the en- 
trenchments of Nicostratus, were defeated with great loss, 
and the garrison of Pelusium, on hearing of this disaster, 
surrendered on advantageous conditions. The Greeks and 
Egyptians every where submitted to Darius ; and Nectane- 
bus, who had prepared to defend Memphis, seeing tht 
kingdom lost beyond all hopes of recovery, took refuge in 
Ethiopia. This conquest, which terminated the national ex- 
istence, concludes the history of the ancient Egyptians, who 
according to the prediction of tlie prophet Ezekiel* have 
never, since this period, had any native king; but have con- 
stantly been subject to foreign rulers. 

In this rapid survey of the early history of this extraor- 
dinary nation, much has been omitted, which, for centuries 
fast, has been regularly copied by later historians, from 
those who preceded them*. 

To make history interesting, it must be considered as 
authentiic. This authenticity is rarely to be met with in the 
eariy accounts of Ae Egyptians. In them facts are so fre- 
quently mixed with fable, and disguised with allegory, that 

* Ezekiel, xzxui. 13. 
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ir« nrast often be eonieiited wiA 4oubtlul infermatioii, <ist 
loose conjecture. Hie general outlines, such as are here 
concisely given, are all that can merit attention; and though 
volumes have been written on the subject, periiaps this very 
short conoj^endauia comprises eveiy thing of consaqoence* 
and all that really is or can be known of Egyptian history. 

Egypt being finally reduced by Darius Ochus, fi. C. 350« 
remained subject to ike Persiansi, and in the most algect 
state of depression, until the subversion of their empire by 
Alexander, whom the Egypliaxis received as a deliverer ntn 
ther than aqo^iqueror. Pleased wilii iheir voluntary sub- 
mission, he treated his new sulgects with humanity and 
kindness ; built a city therfs, and called it after his ovnname ; 
appointed one of their own country for their civil governor; 
and permitted them to be governed by dieir own laws and 
customs. By these prudent measures, and the wise admins 
istri^on of the jGrst Ptolemy, Egypt revived, trade and 
learning flourished^ and for a while, peace and plenty bles* 
sed the land. 

At the time of Alexander's death, Ptolemy Lagus was 
govem<»r of Egypt. Alexander always shewed great at* 
tachmeot to him. He honoured him widi particular mark« 
of friendship, raised him to the first posts in the army, and 
entrusted him with the important government of Egypt. 
Ptolemy finding himself, at the death of the monarch of 
Asia, at a distance from the centre of intrigues, took advan- 
tage of his fortunate circumstances to step from the second 
to the first place, and to maintain iiimself in his new dig- 
nity. 

Ptoiemy is said to have declared, that he never undertook 
any wars, but such as were necessary, and which could no^ 
be avoided. Some of the ancient kings, his predecessors, 
by their monuments, seemed to wish rather to excite the ad- 
miration of the people than to promote their advantage; 
but the monuments of Ptolemy, while they displayed mag- 
nificence, were attended with utility. Among the chief of 
them is reckoned the city of Alexandria, on the border of 
the sea, in a situation proper for uniting within its walls, the 
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commerce of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Alexander had 
built it with that intention, and Ptolemy, by increasing it» 
population, riches, and magnificent buildings, rendered it 
the queen of the east. He constructed there the famous 
pharos, which became the model of so many others. It was 
a white marble tower of a prodigious height, on the summit 
of which fires were kindled, to direct mariners during Ae 
obscurity of the night. He caused the following inscrip- 
tion to be placed upon it : " Ptolemy to the protecting gods^ 
for the good of those who frequfent the sea." 

Ptolemy employed great care in forming the famous li- 
brary of Alexandria, which he increased to the number of 
four hundred thousand volumes, and he placed it in a su- 
perb edifice, under the inspection of several men of learning, 
who lodged together in a palace ; where those, fond of lite- 
rature, found, at all seasons, both amusement and instruc- 
tion. It appears that they lived in common, at the expense 
of the public. They ate at the same table, and were supplied 
with every thing in such abundance, as to excite the jealousy 
and raillery of those, who were not admitted to participate 
with them. This was a remarkable institution, and we may 
say, that we are indebted to Ptolemy for societies of learned 
men. This library, though so numerous, had a supplement, 
called its daughter. The mother was consumed by acci- 
dent, and the daughter was committed to the flames by the 
fanaticism of Omar.. After he had taken Alexandria, he 
was Untreated to save the library ; but he replied, " That if 
these books contained the same doctrine as the Koran, they 
were useless, and if they contained what was contrary to it, 
they were dangerous." In consequence of this reasoning, 
be caused them to be distributed among the baths ; where, 
for the space of six months, they served to supply the fires 
of those public places, which were exceedingly numerous at 
Alexandria. 

Besides the surname of Lagus, that of Soter or Saviour, 
was given to Ptolemy by the Rhodktns, out of gratitude for 
bis having saved them from the fury of Demetrius Poliocer* 
tes. His own subjects might have given him epithets, no 
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less honourable, had they wished to express all his noble 
qualities. He was mild, beneficent, and easy of access. He 
was desirous that the meanest person should be suffered to 
approach him. " They are my friends^" said he, " they tell 
me truths, which my courtiers conceal from me." This 
prince showed uncommon moderation in his raillery. A 
grammarian, whom he had one day rallied, having returned 
a severe answer, all those present trembled for the unhappy 
man, and expected that the king would inflict upon him 
some signal punishment. But Ptolemy said, ** A king who 
knows his own dignity, ought never to behave to others in 
such a manner as to make them be wanting in respect. I 
am the aggressor, he has as much right to be offended with 
my question, as I have to be with his answer ; and, there- . 
fore, we are on an'equal footing." He was fond of invit- 
ing his subjects to his table ; and if, at any time, he want- 
ed a sufficiency of plate, he borrowed from them, thus 
Uniting economy with pleasure, the enjoyment of which is 
more complete, when it is not attended with the remorse of 
extravagance. 

Ptolemy, during the forty years that he reigned, made 
almost an entire change in the whole face of Egypt. It had 
been loaded by the ancient kings, with colossal statues and 
gigantic monuments. These masses had been destroyed 
and broken to pieces. Their remains covered cities, choked 
up the canals, and substituted rubbish for cultivated fields. 
Ptolemy caused cities to emerge from these ruins ; rendered 
the canals again navigable ; restored die fields to agricul- 
ture ; and, in his buildings, united the Grecian delicacy, 
with the Eg3rptian solidity. By his care, tiie ports on the 
Red sea were opened, and those of die Mediterranean be- 
came more secure. He rendered the Delta, that beautiful 
part of his empire, the centre of commerce ; and left in a 
very flourishing state, a kingdom which he had found laid 
waste by the disorders of anarchy. 

His successors, named like him, all Ptolemies, were dis- 
tinguished by surnames, which expressed their virtues or 
vices, and sometimes their natural defects. Philadelphus, 
VOL. IX. [6] 
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the lover of his brothers; Euergetes, benefactor; Philopator, / 
lover of his father ; Epiphanes, the illustrious ; Philometor, 
the lover of his mother ; Physcon, the big bellied ; Lathy- 
rus, the chickpea ; Auletes, the flute player. Their spouses^ 
who, according to the usage of the country, were for the 
most part their sisters, were called either Arsinoe, Berenice, 
or Cleopatra. It might be imagined, that these alliances, 
perpetuated in the family from race to race, would have been 
a permanent pledge of friendship and concord ; but on the 
contrary, they produced hatred, which not only sudned the 
throne with blood, but involved the people in frequent civil 
wars. 

Ptolemy Soter associated with him on the throne, his 
second son, Philadelphus, to the prejudice of Ceraunus, the 
eldest. It would appear, when we consider the bad quali- 
ties of the latter, that this conduct of the father did not 
arise so much from predilection as from prudent foresight. 
Ceraunus took shelter in Macedonia with king Seleucus, ,by 
whom he was favourably received, and whom he assassi- 
nated. After this murder, he married Arsinoe,. the widow, 
who was his own sister, and who had in her possession the 
capital of the kingdom. To obtain her hand, he promised 
to watch over her children with paternal care ; but he but- 
chered them on the very day of his marriage. Arsinoe 
was once more rendered a widow by the indignation of the 
people. It is hot known whether she waited for these 
events before she married her brother, Philadelphus, with 
whom she sought refuge, after she had torn herself from 
the arms of Ceraunus. She was much older than Philadel- 
phus, yet she acquired and preserved complete empire over 
his mind. 

Soter, the son, displayed in a great measure the virtues 
of his father. He is celebrated for his ability in the art of 
governing. He regulated, with just proportion, the taxes, 
and his own donations. Being always in arms, though he 
made little use of them, he overawed his neighbours, among 
whom he acted as mediator and arbiter. He extended na- 
vigation ; caused commerce to flourish ; and attached fo- 
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reigners to his states, by the privileges which he thought 
proper to grant them. Alexandria contained a great num*j 
ber of Jews, who, by being long settled there, had forgot 
their original language. To render their residence in Egypt 
more agreeable, and to make them, if possible, forget Judea, 
he caused the bible to be translated into Greek. This is 
called the Septuagint version, from the circumstance of its 
being completed by seventy persons. It is of high authority 
Stmong Christians. In quotations from the old Testament, 
Christ and his apostles used this version instead of the ori- 
ginal Hebrew. It has been lately translated into English^ 
by Charles Rauson, of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphus protected the sciences, and those by whonfi 
they were cultivated. His foresight gave him some idea 
of the future grandeur of the Romans. To them, he sent 
ambassadors, and from them, he received others in return. 
The latter was Quintus Fabius Gurges, Quintus Ogulinus, 
and Cneius Fabius Pictor. At the end of a splendid re- 
past, the king offered to each of them a golden crown, which 
they accepted ; but next morning they were seen placed on 
the statues of the monarch, which were erected in different 
public places. This disinterested and delicate manner of 
shewing their respect for the sovereign of Egypt, gave the 
Egjrptians a high idea of the Romans. Philadelphus loaded 
them with presents, which he insisted they should carry 
with them ; but when they arrived at Rome, they deposited 
them in the treasury of the republic. The policy of the 
Egyptians made him always observe strict neutrality, be- 
tween the Romans and the Carthaginians. The latter hav- 
ing asked money from him to carry on the war against the 
former, he replied, " I cannot assist one friend against ano- 
ther." 

Philadelphus is known as the founder of many cities. 
He erected a great number of monuments, so superb, that 
works of extraordinary grandeur, and built in an exquisite 
taste, were called Philadelphian. He maintained consider- 
able fleets in the Mediterranean, and in the Red sea. 
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This prince constructed a canal,* which joined the Red 
sea to the Nile, except a small interval, over which the car- 
riage was performed by camels. By this canal the produc- 
tions of Arabia, India, Persia and Ethiopia, were conveyed 
to Alexandria, which for seventeen centuries, carried on 
the greatest commerce of any city in the world. Phila- 
delphus, though far from being warlike, always kept on foot 
an army of two hundred thousand infantry, forty thousand 
cavalry, three hundred elephants, and two thousand war 
chariots. He had also an arsenal containing arms for three 
hundred thousand men, and a treasury capable of support- 
ing all these expenses. His troops, it is said, were badly 
disciplined; and, like their king, abandoned to ease and 
luxury. He enervated himself at an early period; and, 
even while young, died of old age, amidst pleasure. 

The reign of his son Euergetes, began by a successful war 
against Syria. He brought back with him a great many 
idols, which Cambyses had taken from the Egyptians, and 
placed them again in their temples. By this act of reli^gion, 
he gained the friendship of the people, and got the sur- 
name pf Euergetes, the Benefactor. An inscription, still 
preserved, assigns to him in addition to the sovereignty of 
Egypt, that of Syria, Lybia, Phoenicia, Cyprus, lUyria, Ca- 
ria, and the Cyclades ; and makes him to have subdued Cir 
licia, Pamphylia, Thrace, Mesopotamia, Persia and Media, 
as far as Bactriana. To these, some add the two shores of 
the Red sea, and the provinces of Ethiopia. If this enu- 
meration be correct, few monarchs have been so powerful. 

His spouse, Berenice, when she saw him set out for his 
Syrian expedition, made a vow, that if he returned safe, 
she would consecrate to the gods her hair, which was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. He returned victorious to his king- 
dom ; and Berenice, faithful to her vows, caused her hair 
to be cut off, and deposited it on the altar of Venus, in the 
temple, built at Alexandria by Philadelphus, in honour of 

* Some represent this canal as complete; but whether it was or not is 
immateiialy for it has long been so filled up as to be useless. 
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Arsinoe, his beloved spouse. Soon after, by some neglect 
^f the keepers of the temple, the hair disappeared, and the 
king, being highly incensed, was going to punish them. 
Conon, however, an able astronomer, ^ presented himself 
before the monarch, towards the close of the day, and said, 
" Raise your eyes towards the seven stistrs, near the tail of 
the dragon, and there you will behold the hair of Berenice, 
which was carried away, and placed in the heavens as a 
constellation." The king, no doubt, wished to be deceived, 
for a knowledge of the heavens was familiar to Ae Ptole- 
mies. They were even the authors of a system of astro- 
nomy, known by their name. The courtiers, after the ex- 
ample of their nuLster, seemed to be convinced of the truth 
of the miracle, and it was celebrated in verses by the poets. 
We have still remaining a h3nnn of Callimachus on the hair 
of Berenice, translated by Catullus. 

Euergetes was not only a lover of the sciences, but he 
wrote himself historical memoirs, which were highly es- 
teemed, and by his care the library of Alexandria was 
increased. In the course of his conquests, he transmitted 
to it every thing valuable that he met with ; and, when he 
returned to his kingdom, he dispatched learned men into 
every quarter, giving them orders to procure books, let the 
expense be what it might. When he could not obtain cu- 
rious works, but by borrowing them, he caused beautiful 
copies to be made of diem; and sent the copies to the 
owners, and kept the originals. 

In returning from his Syrian expedition, he passed 
through Jerusalem, and being desirous of seeing the Jew- 
ish ceremonies, he offered up sacrifices to the God of Israel. 

The mind may have found some pleasure in reviewing 
these three Egypdan reigns; but the reigns which follow, 
will subject die reader to very different sensations. Ptole- 
my Philopator is suspected of having put his father to 
death, that he might reign the sooner. This imputation, 
even if ill founded, is a proof, that filial duty was not con- 
sidered as his favourite virtue. If he acquired an honour- 
able' name, without deserving it, suspicions arise, that it was 
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given to him only through irony. He has been branded 
with being attached to the most infamous debauchery. He 
had a brother, named Magus, who was much respectedvahd 
on that account he put him to death. 
' This was only the sacrifice of one man ; but the destruc- 
tion of a whole people was effected by the same monster. 
Because the high priest of the Jews had refused to suffer 
Ptolemy to enter the temple of Jerusalem, he resolved to 
avenge himself for the supposed affront on all the Jews in 
his dominions. They were exceedingly numerous, especi- 
ally at Alexandria. By a solemn edict, he ordered them 
either to adore the pagan deities, or to suffer themselves to 
he marked with a hot iron, which would imprint on their 
forehead a leaf of ivy, the symbol of Bacc'hus. All of them^ 
except three hundred, chose rather to suffer, than act incon- 
sistent with their religion. Being incensed at this almost 
general resistance, he commanded all the Jews resident in 
Egypt to be brought in chains to Alexandria, where they 
were confined, to the number of about forty thousand, in the 
hippodrome, or place destined for the exhibition of horse 
races. Elephants were to be introduced into this place to 
tread them to death ; and the time was fixed for the execu- 
tion of this cruel sentence. The people, always fond of 
bloody spectacles, twice surrounded the hippodrome, and 
twice was the execution suspended, by Ptolemy oversleep- 
ing himself, after intoxication. Philopator considered these 
events as a warning from the deity, and he dismissed the 
unfortunate Jews, under a firm conviction, that they were 
indebted for their deliverance to a miracle, performed as a 
recompence for their fidelity. But they disgraced this noble 
conduct, by massacreing the three hundred, who had bowed 
the knee before the idols. Notwithstanding this amnesty, 
forty thousand Jews are reckoned to have perished in Alex- 
andria alone. 

Unfortunately, the king had in Sosibius a minislter very 
proper to gratify his fury, whatever might be its object. 
Arsinoe, the wife and sister of Philopator, had followed him 
in his warlike expeditions, haranguing the soldiers, and 
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combatting by their side. After having been barren for se- 
veral years, she brought her husband a son. Her fecundity 
emboldened her to ask favours; but, as she became impor* 
tunate, the king complained, and shewed a desire to get 
rid of her. As Sosibius had an official assassin, named Phi- 
lammon, he detached him against the queen; and she was 
put to death. The female attendants of this unhappy prin* 
cess, took advantage of a sedition to attack the murderer, 
in their turn, and they massacred him with stones and clubs. 
^, Sosibius held the reins of government for sixty years* 
He was artful and corrupt, and made no scruple of commit- 
ing the most horrid crimes, to accomplish his views. We 
are assured by the historian Polyblus, that he was the cause 
of the murder of Lysamachus, the son of Ptolemy ; of Ma- 
gus, the king's brother ; of Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysi- 
machus ; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta ; and lastly, of queen 
Arsinoe. After a life marked with so much cruelty, he 
died in peace at a great age ; a singular instance, perhaps, 
in history. Ptolemy led an obscure life, immersed in infa- 
mous pleasures, and abandoned his kingdom to unprinci- 
pled men, and to women void of modesty ; who, in his name, 
distributed the civil and military employments to people 
like themselves. This worthless prince, either through scru- 
ples of conscience or vanity, gave away large sums in cha- 
rity, and built temples. He left behind him a son, five years 
of age. 

It appears that, after the disgrace of Sosibius, the peo- 
ple and nobility, had, as it were, forced the king to give the 
ministry to Hepolemus, who, at that time, had the care of 
the finances. The young prince was put into the hands of 
a person, named Agathocles, to be educated. As Agathoclea, 
the sister of Agathocles, and .their mother, Oenanthe, resid- 
ed in the palace, they were the first who heard of the king's 
death, which they concealed, till they had carried away all 
the gold, silver, and jewels. From being keepers of the young 
prince, these people wished to raise themselves to the regen- 
cy of the kingdom. Agathocles appeared in public, holding 
the young prince in his arms, and shedding tears* He ha^ 
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rangued the courtiers, and implored their protection for the 
infant which he said had been recommended to his care, by 
the dying monarch. He eveji had the boldness to assert, 
that Hepolemus aspired to the throne. This calumny, how- 
ever, proved unfortunate to the authors of it. The people 
were so incensed, that they assembled in a tumultuous 
manner ; tore the child from the arms of Agathocles, car- 
ried him ta the hippodrome, and placed him on the throne. 
Agathocles, Agathoclea, his sister, and Oenanthe, their mo- 
ther, were brought before the child as if to be tried ; and, 
being condemned in his name, were executed before his 
eyes. The populace dragged their bloody carcases through 
the streets of Alexandria, and tore them to pieces. All the 
relations and partisans of the family, were subjected to the 
same fate. 

The Egyptian nobility were at great variance in regard 
to the regency. In this state of embarrassment, they thought 
proper to refer the matter to the Romans, and the senate 
did not let slip this opportunity of extending their power. 
They sent Marcus Lepidus to Egypt, to superintend the edu- 
cation of Ptolemy; but he soon resigned his charge to 
Aristomenes, the Acamanian, a man of great experience. 
The regent governed with general approbation ; and, when 
Ptolemy had attained his fourteenth year, the age fixed 
among the Egyptians for the majority of their kings, he de- 
livered the kingdom to him, in a most flourishing condition. 
It is vain to enquire, why he was sumamed Epiphanes, 
that is, the Illustrious ; for he had scarcely got the supreme 
authority into his hands, when he employed it in such a 
manner, that every thing fell into disorder. Aristomenes 
having presumed to give him advice, he caused him to be 
poisoned. His subjects revolted, and he appeased them by 
promises ; but as soon as he had it in his power he broke 
his word, and put the rebels to death with the most cruel 
torments. The mistrust Which arose from his misconduct 
contributed to his destruction. His courtiers often heard 
him speak of war, which he proposed to undertake ; but as 
they saw no money, they asked him where he would find 
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enough to defray the expenses of his intended es^pe^ition. 
He replied, ** My friends are my money." As they under- 
stood by this, that he meant to carry on the war at their ex- 
pense, they dispatched him, by poison. 

He left two sons^ Ptolemy Philometor, and Ptolemy 
Physcon, with a daughter, named Cleopatra, under the 
tutelage of Cleopatra, their mother* This princess dis- 
charged with great honour, the duties attached to the re- 
gency. As Physcon was suspected of having hastened her 
death, the people rose against him, and would have de- 
stroyed him, had not Philometor taken him under his pro- 
tection. He obtained this surname, on account of the love 
and gratitude, which he shewed towards his mother. This, 
prince maintained an unfortunate war against, the king of 
Syria ; in the course of which, he was taken prisoner. The 
Alexandrians despairing of his return, caused Physcon to 
assume the crown. The S3nrian, whose object was to sub- 
due Egypt, carriedback Philometor ; restored his kingdom ; 
and even gave him troops to oppose his brother ; but he 
kept Pelusium, the key of Egypt, t^iat he might be able to. 
enter it again with the greater facility, after the two brothers 
should be exhausted. The deceiver, however, was de- 
ceived ; they made up their quarrel, through the mediation 
of their sister Cleopatra, and reigned for some time in great 
harmony; 

Concord between brothers i-s rare ; and particularly be-- 
tween brothers, bom to royalty. Philometor, the mildest 
of men, being harassed by Physcon^ instead of involving 
his people in the horrors of a civil war, had recourse to the 
arbitration of the Romans. Philopator, the father of thes^ 
princes, having been educated, as we may say, by the re- 
public of Rome, had always kept up with it, a close inti- 
macy. The presents which he sent to Rome, during the 
whole course of his reign, were so great and so regular, 
that they might be considered as tribute. Philometor went 
thither on foot, without any attendants ; dad in a mean' 
dress, and stopped at the house of a painter. As soon as 
die senate were informed of his arrival, they procured him 
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a lodging, furniture and servants, suitable to his rank ; sent 
some of their most distinguished , members to visit him; 
and admitted him to plead his. cause. The decision was 
attended with no difficulty. The kingdom of Egjrpt had al- 
ways belonged to the eldest, and consequently it was pro- 
per, that it should be given entirely to. Philometor. But 
the senate considering that Physcon had already reigned, 
and being still more moved by political reasons, which told 
them that it was for the interest of the republic, that the 
kingdom should not be left entirely in one hand, they ad" 
judged Egypt to Philometor, and Cyrenaica to Physcon. 
The latter desired, that they would add to his share the 
island of Cyprus; s^id, in his turn, went to Rome to re- 
quest that favour. As this dismemberment tended to 
weaken the strongest of the two brothers, it was granted. 

It was not without regret, that Philometor saw himself 
ready to be deprived of so noble a possession. He delayed, 
therefore, to give it up; and temporized, with the hope of 
being able to keep this island, as Physcon, being otherwise 
employed, was not in a condition to seize it by force. His 
debauchery and cruelty had rendered him so odious to the 
inhabitants of Cjrrene, that they revolted ; attacked him, 
and left him half dead on the spot. Physcon judging of his 
brother by himself, believed him to be the author of the re^ 
volt ; and he repaired to Rome, to complain to the senate, 
and to demand back C3rprus. He returned with ambassa* 
dors, who were charged to prevail on Philometor to resign 
his right to the island. The latter evaded giving a! defini- 
tive answer ; and both parties having prepared troops, the 
Romans suffered them to proceed to hostilities. Though 
Physcon was defeated and taken prisoner ; his brother, al-» 
ways indulgent, not only restored him to liberty, but put 
him in possession of his kingdom of Cyrene, and gave him 
an indemnificauon for the island of Cyprus, which he kept. 
He then carried the war into Syria, and died of his wounds 
in the arms of victory. 

On the death of Philometor, two parties appeared ; one 
for Cleopatra, who wished to place on the throne a son, still 
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an infant, and the other for Physcon. They, however, en- 
tered into an agreement, by Which it was settled, that Phys- 
con should marry his sister, the widow of his brother, and 
reign with her as long as she lived ; but that the son of 
Philometor should be declared heir to the crown. Here the 
reign of Physcon in Egypt commences. We shall give a 
brief account of the actions of this tyrant. 

Physcon married his own sister; but, on the very wed- . 
ding day, he butchered his nephew, at the breast of his mo* 
ther. She brought him, however, a son, whom he named 
Memphitis. Having already acquired the surname erf Phys** 
Gon or the big bellied, which denoted his deformity, he was 
stigmatized with that also of Kakergetes, which signifies 
evildoer, a title which he too well merited. He caused all 
those, who opposed him when he assumed the crown, to ht 
put to death. From such a monster, this is not astonishing j 
but those even who had been favourable to him, were treat- 
ed in the same manner ; because, having been unfaithful 
to his nephew, they might be so to him. It is not exagge- 
ration to say, that the streets of his two capitals, Alexan- 
dria and Cyrene, were often inundated with blood. His 
barbarous orders were executed by foreign soldiers, who 
knew nobody but him ; and who being well paid, served 
him with blind obedience. His fear and suspicion inspired 
him with the most atrocious resolutions. He had done so 
much mischief to the city of Alexandria, that he was every 
moment in apprehension of some revolt. That he might 
deprive it, therefore, of its principal force, he caused the 
most distinguished part of the youth to be massacred, while 
they were assembled at their exercises in the hippodrome. 
Their fathers, mothers, and relations^ fled and deserted the 
.city in crowds. In their room, he invited thither all those, 
who chose to go, and put them in possession of the furniture, 
and every thing else, that had belonged to the fugitives f 
but these new citizens soon perceived, by the severity of 
the taxes and oppression of every kind, what confidence 
ought to be placed in the kindness of a villain. 

The queen had a daughter by Philometor, named Cleo- 
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patra, ltk« herself. This princess was so ufifbrtunate as to 
excite the affection of Physcon^ who first debauched, and 
then married her ; after he had divorced her mother. After 
•the n^assacre of Alexandria, he retired to Cyprus, with 
his young spouse, to avoid the fury of the people ; who 
forced the repudiated queen to resume the crown. The 
king, on this intelligence, thought he already saw his son 
Memphttis invited to Egypt by his mother, and substituted 
in his room. He, therefore, sent for his son in the utmost 
haste, and caused him to be put to death. As soon as the 
crime was known at Alexandria, the fury of the people 
ftgainst the tyrant was doubly inflamed. They loadedhini with 
imprecations, broke to pieces his statues, and declared him 
excluded for. ever from the throne. The Alexandrians, 
touched by the grief of ihe mother, endeavoured to allevi- 
lite her affliction by the most public testimonies of their 
esteem. Physcon having heard of these transports of af- 
fection towards her, and of the hatred entertained a^nst 
himself, imagined .that this indignation of the people, so 
strongly expressed, was entirely owing to his old spouse. 
As the birth of Cleopatra was to be celebrated exactly about 
this time, under pretence of being reconciled to her, the 
king sent her a box said to contain a rich present ; but when 
she opened it, she found the limbs and head of her own son. 
One might believe that nature had endeavoured to make 
Physcon a monster in every sense of the word. He was 
short of stature ; had an excessive large belly, and enormous 
head ; and a savage look. Though he had twice exhibited 
his hideous figure at Rome, the Roman ambassadors, sent 
to his court, could not behold him on his throne, without a 
mixed sentiment of astonishment and horror. The repub- 
lic had charged them to visit Greece and Macedonia, which 
had been subjected to its government, and they were after- 
wards to proceed in succession, to the courts of Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Pergamus, and Bythinia, to examine the state of these 
kingdoms. The Romans derived more than one advantage 
from each of these missions. Among the number of their 
ambassadors, there were always young persons, who were 
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thus accustomed to public business. The senate, by the 
information they received from their report, were eiiaUed 
to judge respecting the events which took place in these 
kingdoms, as if they had been on the spot ; and to pursue 
the proper measures with safety and effect. These envoys, 
by their noble and polite behavior, and offers of service* 
sometimes followed with acts of kindness, mspired a gene^ 
ral esteem for the Roman people ; and, in some measure, 
prepared nations for the yoke, about to be imposed on 
them. Physcon received the ambassadors with every mark 
of distinction. He, perhaps, was too fond of displaying 
before them his riches, and pointing out to them the beauty 
of his kingdom. They made a tour through it, with the' 
curiosity of persons who had some interested view ; and 
were convinced, that Egypt might be rendered one of the 
aiost powerful states in the world, had it been governed by 
a better prince. 

. It requires no great ability to be wicked ; but thqse who 
are excessively wicked, require ability to succeed. Phys- 
con's talents were considerable. During the short intervals, 
^tween his fits of debauchery, he cultivated the sciences, 
and the fine arts. It is even said that he possessed great 
learning, and that he could converse on every subject with 
the utmost ease. A history of his own time, which he 
wrote, was highly esteemed. He commented on Homer ; 
increased the library of Alexandria ; and shewed his gene* 
rosity to men of letters, by gratifications and pemsions ; 
but, by a singular contrast, it was under his reign, that the 
sciences began to decline in Egypt. When they abandoned 
Asia, Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, frighten* 
ed by the wars of the successors of Alexander, they found 
an asylum under the Ptolenues. Grammarians, physicians^ 
painters, architects, poets and philosophers, flocked to Ale«« 
andria, where a magnificent library was opened, and wheF# 
a communication of knowledge was facilitated* But with* 
ont liberty, these advantsiges become useless^ Physcon^ IS 
auspicious tyrant, wished npt only to enchain speech, but 
to -overawe the thou^s. This r^estroint depopulated ik($ 
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academies of Alexandria, and reduced Egyptj which had 
been the seat of the arts and the sciences, to a state of igno- 
rance, which has continued ever since to increase. 

Physcon, that monster of cruelty, lived seventy-three 
3rears, and died a natural death, in the bosom of Alexan* 
dria, which he had inunfeted with blood. By Cleopatra, 
his niece, he had two sons, Lathyrus (Chickpea,) and 
Alexander, with three daughters, Cleopatra, Selene, and 
Tryphoena. Physcon left the throne to his widow, with the 
liberty of placing on it, after her, which ever of her sons 
she might think proper. She made choice of Alexander, 
tbe youngest, as being the easiest to govern. Lathyrus 
took shelter in Cyprus ; but the people, discontented with 
the injustice of his mother, obliged her to recal him. She, 
however, did not suffer him to participate in the throne, 
until he had repudiated Cleopatra, his eldest sister, whom 
he loved ; and married Selene, the youngest, to whom he 
had no attachment. But his mother thought him proper 
for her designs. By new intrigues, she expelled Lathyrus 
from the throne, and placed on it Alexander. The two 
brothers carried on war against each other. Alexander 
having discovered that his mother wished to get him assas- 
sinated, prevented her, by putting her to death. As this 
action disgusted the Egyptians, they drove him from the 
kingdom, and recalled Lathjo-us. Alexander was killed, 
while endeavouring to return to Cyprus ; an^ left a son, 
named Alexander also. In the last place, Lathyrus died, 
and left only one daughter, named Cleopatra, or Berenice. 
' Cleopatra was fond of the Jews, and had for her prime 
ministers, two of their nation. Lathyrus on the other hand, 
hated them, and it was on account of this aversion, that 
Cleopatra excited against her son the odiumof the people, 
and caused him to be expelled from Egypt, by the follow- 
ing infernal stratagem. She prevailed on two of her eunuchs 
to suffer themselves to be wounded ; and covered with blood, 
they appeared in the market place, crying out that they had 
been reduced to that state by defending their mistress, on 
whota her son had attempted to commit a rape ; and, how* 
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ever, muth the people of Egypt were accustomed to crimes, 
this one excited general indignation, to which Lathyrus fell 
a victim. 

In the war he carried on against the Jews, the following 
atrocious action is said to have taken place. His troops be- 
ing cantoned in some villages, thc^ inhabitants of which he 
suspected not to be sincere in their submission^he collected 
all the women and children, and caused them to be cut to 
pieces and boiled in cauldrons, as if he had intended to re* 
gale his army with this horrid repast. He committed this 
barbarity, in order to strike a terror into the people, and to 
prevent them from making any attempt against him. Isr 
th3rrus was as little sparing of his own subjects^ On ac« 
count of a revolt, which took place in Thebes, the most 
beautiful city of this kingdom, next to Alexandria, he rased 
it to the foundation. Some idea may be formed of the le- 
gitimate children of Physcon, from the following picture of 
his two sons ; one killed his mother, and the other bul^ 
chered, without distinction, his own subjects as well as fo« 
reigners. The three daughters massacred each other. 
One illegitimate child, named Apion, the son of Irene, a 
concubine, had no resemblance to his father. He confined 
himself to Cyrenaica, of which Physcon had made him king, 
and never interfered with the affairs of Egypt. This small 
kingdom flourished under his government. It contained 
five principal cities, well built, extremely populous, and all 
places of great trade. Near one of them, named Berenice, 
but which originally had been called Hesperis, lay the gar- 
den of the Hesperides, celebrated for the beauty of its fruits, 
and a river named Lethe. Both the garden and the river 
have been an abundant source of fiction for the poets. After 
a reign of twenty years, Apion thinking to ensure the hap- 
piness of his people, left lus kingdom to the Romans ; but 
his wish was not gratified. They took only those parts 
which suited their convenience, and abandoned the rest to . 
the mercy of those tyrants, by whom it was seized. The 
Romans, however, had some pity on these unfortunate peo-: 
(le, and sent LucuUus to give them a plan of government ; 
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who, on his arrival observed, thiat a people so rich as th6y 
irere, Cpuld never submit to th^ authority of laws. 

Lathyrus left only one legitimate daughter, named Cleo* 
]^ii,tra, who was placed on the throne by the Alexandrians ; 
but she had a cousin, the son of Alexander, the brother of 
Lathyrus, named Alexa^er, like his father. When his 
mother, Cleopatra, was obliged to suffer the crown of Eg3rpt 
to be taken from her, she sent young Alexander wiA a great 
deal of riches to Cos, an island which abounded with 
learned men, as being a place where he was likely to receive 
the best education. Mithridates, having taken Cos; carried 
with him the young prince and his riches to the kingdom 
of Pontus. Alexander seeing with what readiness Mithri- 
dates got rid of his own children, was afraifl for himself^ 
on account of his great riches. He fled for safety to the 
camp of Sylla, who sent him to Egypt, when intelligence 
was received at Rome of the death of Lathyrus. His cou- 
sin, Cleopatra, who was only seventeen years of age^ had 
already borne the crown six nlonths. An arrangement 
took plaice between them ; and, according to the custom of 
their ancestors, they entered into the nuptial bond. On the 
nineteenth day after their marriage, Alexander put his wife 
to death, either because she was not iagreeable to his taste, 
or because he was unwilling to have a spouse who possessed 
an equal right to the throne. This crime produced a revolt 
in Alexandria. Some say, that the inhabitants kilkd the 
murderer, and others, that he escaped from their hands, 
and reigiied several years after ; but that he exercised so 
many cruelties, and abandoned himself to so great irregu- 
larities, that his subjects expelled him. 

The last opinion is the most probable. Alexander cer- 
tainly survived the assassination of his wife, long enough 
to see himself opposed by a competitor, whom the Egyp- 
tians raised up against him. For want of a legitimate 
prince, they chose a bastard of Lathyrus, named Ptolemy 
Auletes, or the Flute Player. Alexander complained at 
Rome ; but he died, before he knew with what success his 
application had been attended. He had made a will, byr 
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which' he ajq^oimted the Roman people hia heirs^ not so 

much through aiFection to the republic, as a desire to occa- 
sion embarrassment to his rival. This will gave rise to 
violent debates in the senate. The succession was a strong 
temptation to the Romans ; but as they had acquired Cyre- 
naica by the will of Apion, and Bythinia by that of Nico* 
medas^ they were afraid that, by accepting Egypt, they 
should g^ve too evident proofs of their avarice and ambi- 
tion. It was, therefore, determined, that they should trans- 
pott to Rome the riches deposited at Tyre ; and that, in 
regard to the kingdom, they should suffer Auletes to be 
installed, without openly approving or disapproving of the 
measure. 

The first dtre of this prince, was to cause himself to be 
acknowledged king of Egypt, by the republic. The negocia- 
tion which took place on this subject, produced a very large 
sum to Julius Caesar, then consul, and deeply involved in 
debt ; and another to Pompey, whose influence was neces- 
sary to get the decision passed in the senate. By the pay- 
ment of about one million sterling, Auletes obtained the 
title of an ally of the Roman people. Another bastard of 
Lathyrus, who had seized on the island of Cyprus, not be- 
ing attful enough to purchase, like Auletes, the consent of 
the Romans^ w^s declared, by a decree of the senate, to have 
forfeited all right to the throne. He requested assistance 
from hi^ brother; but the latter refused, that he might not 
displease the Romans. The Egyptians, incensed at this 
servile timidity, expelled him from the throne of Egypt, 
and placed on it his daughter Berenice, for whom they en- 
deavoured to find a husband capaWe of supporting her; but 
they made a bad choice. Seleucu3, her nearest relation, a 
prince of the family of the Sel^ucidse, whom they gave to her, 
was so ugly and disgusting, that he got the name of the 
Scullion. His soul corresponded to his body. He violated 
ihe tomb of Alexander the Great, and for the golden coffin, 
which contained his body, he substituted one of glass. He 
became so odious and insupportable to the queen, that she 

VOL. IX. [8] 
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caused him to be strangled. He was succeeded by Arche- 
laus, said to be the son of Mithridates the Great. 

While these events were taking place in Egypt, Auletes 
had gone to Rome, to solicit assistance. When at Rhodes, 
he learned, that Cato had arrived at tha{ island. As tlus 
was a favourable opportunity for making himself acquainted 
with the state of affairs, and the measures to be pursued, 
he sent notice to Cato that he wished to speak to him, and 
imagined diat the Roman would readily pay him a visit. 
But Cato replied, " Let him come to me." When Auletes 
was introduced to him, he found a man plainly dressed, and 
with a very hiunble equipage. The republican received the 
monarch as if he had been an ordinary citizen ; but lis- 
tened to him with attention. When he had ended, Cato 
replied to the following effect. ^^ How can you abandon 
the most beautiful country in the world, in order to go to 
Rome, where you will be exposed to the most contemptu- 
ous trefatment from the great, who are as avaricious as they 
are factious i I must candidly tell you, that all the riches 
of EgjT>t would not be sufficient to gratify their thirst fpr 
money. You may rest assured, that a prince, who brings 
with him only misery and complaints, will get nothing from 
thmn ; and, if you obtain a few protectors, you will find in 
them as many new masters. Return to Egj^t, and endea- 
vour, by a wise and moderate government, to gain the 
affection of your subjects, which you have lost by your im- 
prudence." Cato offered to accompany him, and to exert 
all his influence with the Egyptians, to induce them to 
receive him. So noble and generous a resolution was not 
suited to Auletes. He hesitated, but continued his jour- 
ney to Rome. 

The £g5rptian monarch reflected on the accbunt given of 
the state of venality at Rome, and resolved to take advan- 
tage thereof; success exceeded his hopes. Care was taken 
that the arrival of Auletes at Rome should be preceded by 
. a report of his immense riches. Pompey received him at 
his house with great magnificence, and the most celebrated. 
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of the senators, Gabinius, Bibulus, and MarceUinus, were 
•eager to attend him. The Alexandrians having sent am* 
bassadors to Rome to plead their cause, their orator was 
thrown into prison ; and their chief, with several of his col- 
leagues, was assassinated. But money was necessary to 
pay for all these crimes, and the king's treasures were ex- 
hausted. Recourse was then had to usurers. Pompey pro- 
moted the loans by becoming surety for the monarch, which 
he could indeed do without running any risk, as the money 
only passed through the hands of Auletes, to come at last 
into his own. Caesar at this time was absent in Gaul. 

This corruption was notorious ; but so many people were 
interested in it, that no one dared to complain. Ptolemy 
Auletes saw himself on the point of obtaining an army, the 
command of which as an inexhaustible source of riches, 
was solicited by several of the ablest generals of the re* 
public ; among diese was Pompey. Some honest men in 
the senate. Tor want of better means to oppose the measure, 
employed superstition. Porcius Cato opened the book of 
the Sybilline prophesies, and read or pretended to read the 
following words, " If a king of Egypt shall apply to you for 
succour assist him, but not with troops." This oracle ear 
tirely destroyed the hopes of Auletes, who being stripped 
of his riches, set out pursued by his creditcn-s. To avoid 
them, he was obliged to conceal himself in an asylum. But 
avarice always active and vigilant, exerted itself in his fa- 
vour. His partisans, at Rome, those who lent him money, 
and who were unwilling to lose what they had advanced, 
wrote to the generals of the republic, in the neighbourhood 
of Egypt, that the restoration of Ptolemy to the ihrone, 
would be a good stroke of policy, which would fnake the 
fortune of the person who should accomplish it. They 
pointed out to them the means of eluding ihp oracle, and 
of employing, in that expedition, the armies of the repub- 
lic, without the fear of incurring blame. Several of them 
refused ; but Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, under- 
took the affair for the sum of about two millions sterling, 
to be paid to him when Auletes should be seated on the 
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throne. He accordingly entered Egypt, having Ae kiriigia 
his army. His success was rapid. Pelusium was the first 
place that he took, and the Egyptian monarch wished td 
put the inhabitants to the sword, but the Roman general 
opposed this cruel and impolitic measure. 
. Archelaus, the queen*s husband, who attempted to check 
their progress^ was defeated in a general engagement, and 
taken prisoner. Gabinius might have immediately put an 
end to the war ; but, in consequence of a large sum offered 
to him by Archelaus, he pretended that the latter had pri- 
vately escaped, and then demanded a new sum from Ptole- 
my in order to carry on the war. Rabirius, a Roman knight, 
was ready in the camp to advance to the monarch on usuri- 
ous interest the sum required. This was conveyed into the 
hands of the general. The war was theu resumed with new 
vigour, and terminated by a battle in which Archelaus was 
killed. 

As soon as Auletes found himself master of Alexandria, 
he sacrificed to his resentment his daughter Berenice, be- 
cause she had dared to wear the crown during his exile ) 
though she had done so by compulsion. He afterwards 
put to death all the opulent citizens, and confiscated all 
their property, under a pretence that they had supported 
the rebels. Thp Alexandrians, plundered and ruined, were 
reduced to a state of despair ; but, though strongly inclined 
to revolt, they were overawed, as well as the other cities by 
the Roman soldiers, whom Gabinius had left behind him. 
These people, however, whom the shadow of a Roman 
made to tremble, when they attempted to defend their own 
property, became as furious as lions when a Roman soldier 
happened by accident to kill a' cat. They tore the unhappy 
culprit to pieces, on the idea that he had insulted their 
religion. 

All the extortion of Auletes was not sufficient to satisfy 
Rabirius. Having urged the monarch for payment, the 
latter replied, ^' I see no means of discharging the debt, un- 
less you consent to take the management of my revenues^ 
and Uiua gradually reimburse yoorself from what you nay 
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have ID your hands .^' Habirius did not perceive the snare 
which wa$ laid fax him. From being a Roman knight, he 
cendesceaded to become a tax gatherer. When he had 
. taken upon himself responsibility, Auletes found a sufS<4 
ciency of pretences for causing him to be arrested. Rabi* 
rius exclaimed against this act of injustice, and Pompey^ 
who had been surety at Rome, seemed highly displeased 
with the king's conduct; but as there was little to be hoped, 
and every thing to be feared, from a cruel and avaricious 
prince, Rabirius thought himself exceedingly happy that 
he was suffered to escape alive from prison, and to quit 
]&gypt. Such was the manner in which Auletes paid his 
debts. This was the last event of a reign of thirty years, 
much too long for his pec^le, ignominious for himself, and 
attended with very little honour to the Romans. They in* 
deed wished to bring to justice the two offenders, Gabinius 
and Rabirius, who were criminally prosecuted on their re^ 
turn to Rome ; but the eloquence of Cicero saved Rabirius 
from punishment, though not from shame. Gabinius was 
haaaished ; but those, by whom they had been instigated, 
^xd who gained by their dilapidations, continued to walk 
about Rome with their usual confidence. 
• Auletes had two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two 
daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe, the former of whom has 
been celebrated in history. He disposed of his crown in 
ieivour of his dLdest son and daughter, on condition of their 
catering into the bonds of marriage. Cleopatra was seven* 
t&ea years of age, and her brother thirteen. Auletes re- 
commended his children to the Roman people, and begged 
them, in his will, to take them 'under their protectiosi. The 
senate accepted this honourable office, and entrusted the ex- 
ecution of it to Pompey- The eunuch Pothinus, was ap- 
pointed prime minister, and Achillas commander of the 
troops. 

These two men were not much pleased with a queen^ who 
not only seemed little disposed to suffer herself to be go- 
verned, but even shewed a desire of commanding. By 
threats or bad treatment, they obliged Cleopatra $o leave 
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her cotut. She retired to Syria and Palestine, to raise 
troops ; and returned, boldly, to give battle to her husband 
and his ministers, under the walls of Pelusium. While the 
armies were in sight of .each other, Pompey, after his de- 
feat at Pharsalia, was seen approaching the coast of Egypt, 
where he hoped to find an asylum. Having sent to his pu- 
pil Ptolemy, to request permission to enter his kingdom, a 
debate took place in the ccMincil, whether he ought to be re- 
ceived at the risk of offending the conqueror, or whether it 
wiould be best to put him to death, with a view of preserv- 
ing the friendship of Caesar« The latter opinion prevailed^ 
and Pompey was assassinated. This was a base crime, 
and an act of ingratitude in the successor of Auletes, who 
had been placed by Pompey - on the throne. C»sar, who 
was in close pursuit of his rivid, arrived at the same time 
at Alexandria. Achillas imagined he shqidd do him a 
pleasure, by presenting to him the head of his enemy ; but 
Csesar turned aside his eyes with horror, and shed tears for 
the unfortunate fate of his iUustrious competitor. 
. Caesar found the whole city of Alexandria filled with the 
utmost indignation, on- account of the murder of Pompey, 
and litde disposed in his favour ; but, by means (tf specious 
words, he. was able to calm the minds of the people, with- 
out, however, forgetting his own interest ; for he strictly 
demanded the remainder of the money still due to him by 
Auletes, since the time that he procured for him the title of 
an ally of the Roman people. Pothinus, who wished this 
importunate creditor at a distance, embraced that opportu- 
nity of endeavouring to render hkn odious. He made the 
exaction appear still more rigorous than it realty was, by 
carrying away from the temples, the gold and silver con- 
tained in them, and reducing the king, and all the nobility, 
to the necessity of using earthem 6r wooden vessels, as if 
to insinuate, that Csesar had seized on every diing. When 
the people were disposed to murmur, it was. easy to preju- 
dice them against Caesar, on account of the order he sent to 
Ptolemy and . Cleopatra to come and plead their cause be- 
fore hiin^ and even to disbfmd their troops, The Alexan- 
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drians were htghty irritated, as they considered this order 
an insult to the royal authority ; but Csesar appeased diem 
by causing to be read publicly, the wiH of Auletes, which 
gave the guardianship of his children to the republic. He 
said that, as diotator, he was personally charged with this 
P0ice ; but diat he would act in no other quality than that 
of arbiter « The ferment of their minds was allayed by diis 
explanation, and advocates were appointed on both sides. 

Cleopatra, who placed more confidence in her attractions 
than in the doquence of her advocates, privately quitted 
her army, and embarking in a small boat, arrived about sun 
set at the gates of Alexandria. The great difficulty was to 
enter the city without being ki^owm, as she would have been 
stopped by her husband's troops ; and to make her way af- 
terwards to the palace. Apollodorus, who apparently was 
a very robust man, wrapped her up in a mattress in such a 
manner as to i^pear like a bale of goods ; took her up on 
his shoulder ; and having passed without detection, depo- 
sited her at the feet of the judge. 

Her appearing in this manner before Caesar was of more 
value, in his eyes, than a triumphant entry. Ptolemy, on 
being informed of it, foresaw the consequences. He rushed 
from his palace, as if frantic, and cried out, tiiat he was 
betrayed > tore the diadem from his head, atid trod it under 
his feet. The people iocked around him, lamenting his 
fate, and mn to take up arms; but tiie Roman soldiers 
seized aiKl detained die young prince, and, next mornings 
Caesar not only effected a reconciliation between him and 
his spouse,, but married Ptolemy, the youngest of their 
sons, who was only eleven years of age, to Arnnoe, his 
sister, who was a little older, ^nd gave them die kingdom 
of Cyprus, a present intended only to deceive the people; 
for it was not to be supposed that the republic would resign 
Its rights to that island. 

This good intelligence was not of long duration. Pothi- 
nus, who had occasioned the first discord, found means to 
renew it, in order that he might not be punished; and that 
he iiiight enjoy, in. full liberty, the empire which he had 
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always exercised over Ins pupils. H<e concerfied witk Aeliit* 
las ^e proper measures for accomplishing what he had in 
view. The dictator found himself besieged, in«the quarter 
which he occupied wiA the royal family; and never was 
this general exposed to greater danger. * He had few troops 
to oppose, not only to a large army, but to a whcde city, in 
a state of revolt. It was during one of the oombats, which 
took place on this occasion, Aat the celebrated library of 
Alexandria was burnt. . Pothiims, who remained aear the 
Ung, sent private intelligehce to Achillas of die measures 
lie was pursuing; but his treachery being discovered, he 
was put to deadi. Ganymedes, an eunuch of the palace, to 
whom young Arsinoe had been entrusted, and an accom* 
plice of Pothinus, fearing the same fate, fled to the camp 
of Achillas, and carried with him his ward. The Egyp- 
tians were' filled widi great joy, to diink that diey had in 
their army a branch of the royal £miily, whcrnithey could 
place at Aeir head. They proclaimed her queen, avd ap- 
pointed Ganymedes general, in the room of Achillas, wl^om 
they found means to put to death. This eunuch was indeed 
very fit to be prime minister ; for we arc told, by histo- 
rians, that he was a man of activity, address and penetra- 
tion, but of no probity. 

Caesar, with Kis whole army, and the court, were in ^n- 
ger of perishing by thirst, as Ganymedes found means to 
introduce the water of the sea into the cisterns of the quar- 
ter where they were pent up, and thus to corrupt the water 
of the Nile, which alone could be procured at Alexandria. 
Csesar, however, caused wells to be dug, from which he 
fortunately obtained a supply of fresh water. Gvaicymitdes 
made several attacks, both by land and by sea; but, afSler a 
great deal of bloodshed, the contending parties had re- 
course to a conference. The Alexandrians said their oiJy 
wish was to recover their king, whom the dictator consent- 
ed to restore. He* therefore released him, after giving him 
some good advice, respecting die govermnent of his king^ 
dom, and exhorting him to put an end to the war, by a sin- 
cere recbnciHattoo with his spouse. The young prince 
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promised obedience^ widi tears in his eyes ; but m toon is 
he found himself at liberty, he renewed the war with more 
fury than before. 

Reinforcemenu having arrived to the Romans, from alt 
quarters, the dictator found himself in a condition to give 
hatde, and gained a complete victory. The young king, 
during his flight, was drowned in an arm of the Nile. 
Caesar entered Alexandria without difficulty, replaced Cleo- 
patra on the throne, and made her marry her young brother, 
who was only eleven years of age. Young Arsinoe was 
taken after this defeat; and Caesar, the lover of her sister, 
was so cruel as to conduct her to Rome, and to lead her in 
triumph, having her hands bound with golden chains. He 
aftei^ards set her at liberty, but /widi the prohibitioQ of 
never returning to Egypt. She retired to Asia, where her 
criiel isister put her to death. Cleopatra got rid of her 
yoimg husband by poison ; and she then found herself sole 
-sovereign of £g3rpt. Love detained the conqueror of Phar- 
saiia with her much longer than his interest ought to have 
allowed; but ambition, as length, made him break hts 
chains. He tore himself from the arms of the enchantress, 
but left with her a son, called Cssairion. 

Cleopatra, after the death of Cesar, openly espoused the 
party of the triumvirs. She was, however, suspected of 
having sent troops to Cassius. This offence, added to the 
complaints of her subjects, and of the neighbouring princes, 
made her be summoned to appear before the tribunal of- 
Antcmy, who had come to Asia to establish the power of 
Ae triumvirs. She had then attained to the twen^*fifth 
ytzr of her age, a period of life as fit for business as for 
gallantry. The attractive charms which she had received 
ft-om nature were accompanied with wit, artifice, spright* 
liness, and the graces. The surprise she prepared for An* 
tony had no resemblance to that which subdued Caesar; 
but, though less abrupt, it was no less successful. The 
triumvir had established his tribunal at Tarsus, a city of 
Cilicia. When Cleopatra arrived at the mouth of the Cyd* 
ftus^she quitted the vewBel whifh had conveyed her hi^er ^ 
rot, IX. W 
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and proceeded up the river in a galley provided for the pnr* 
pose. It was entirely covered with gilding, the sails were 
of purple, and the cordage consisted of silk. The oars were 
plated with silver ; and the movements of the rowers were 
regulated by the sound of musical instruments. The air 
was filled with the fragrance of perfumes, burnt in great 
abundance ; and the deck was covered with a canopy of 
cloth of gold, elegantly displayed and arranged with the 
utmost taste. Below it, appeared the queen, in a posture 
half reclining; and surrounded by a great many comely 
youths and beautiful virgins. 

When this spectacle was announced, the people aban- 
doned the. tribunal of the triumvir, and hastened towards 
the shore. Antony sent to invite her to supper. " Tell 
him," replied she, with a flattering smile, "that I expect to 
see him in my tents.'^ The repast was splendid; soldiers 
and officers, Romans and auxiliaries, were all praised and 
caressed, and loaded with presents in that winning manner^ 
which renders refusal impossible. Antony, the object of 
the most delicate attention, was intoxicated with pleasure 
and admiration. No more idea was entertained of accusa* 
tion or reproaches. Cleopatra assumed an absolute empire 
over the vanquished triumvir. Every day she invented 
new pleasures ; and, like another Circe, supplied him widi 
large draughts of voluptuousness, of which she had an ia« 
exhaustible cup. 

After this period he saw only with her eyes, and con* 
ducted himself entirely by her counsels. As it was her de- 
sire, he placed with her on the throne of Egypt, her son 
Csesarion, whom she had bom to Csesar. To that kingdom, 
he added Cyrenaica, the island of Cyprus, Coelesyria, Phoe- 
nicia, and the greater part of Cilicia. To three children, 
whom he had by her, he assigned whole kingdoms ; some 
also conquered, and others which he flattered himself witii 
the hopes of subduing ; but she could not prevail on him to 
put to death some of the kings of the states he had pro- 
mised. 

This distribution of empires was made after a triumpb, 
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itk which Antony dragged at his ehariot, within the walls' 
of Alexandria, Artabazus, king of Media, together widl- 
kis wife and children. He then presented them to. Cleo- 
patra, who was seated on a golden throne, raised above ft 
scaffold, overlaid with silver. The news of this spectacle 
gave great offence to the inhabitants of Rome, who believed 
that the privilege of triumphs belonged, exclusively, to their 
city. This discontent was fomented by Octavius, who bet- 
ing informed of the bad conduct of his colleague, aimed at 
nothing less than to appropriate to himself the empire of the 
world, which they possessed in common. They had dis- 
putes concerning the limits of their respective dominions ; 
but their friends interposed, and imagined that they should 
put an end to all discord, by uniting in marriage Octavia^ 
the sister of Octavius, with Antony. This expedient, 
however, had a quite contrary effect, and embroiled them 
without the least hope of reconciliation. Cleopatra shud^ 
dcred when she heard of this marriage, which was about to 
deprive her of a lover ; and she exerted her influence so 
much, that he first suspended the arrival of his spouse, who 
was approaching, and then sent Octavia a letter of divorce, 
and to her brother a declaration of war. 

It would have been necessary to support these violent 
proceedings by a sudden attack. Octavius was unprepared^ 
while Antony had every thing in readiness ; and, notwith* 
standing his foibles, he possessed the love of his soldiers, 
and the esteem of his friends ; but he wasted his valuable' 
time in luxury and enjoyment. Cleopatra possessed a greair 
talent for varying amusements. A fishing party on the 
Nile, furnished her with an opportunity of employing a 
piece of raillery. Antony made it a point of honour, to 
eatch the largest fish, and for that purpose had provided 
divers to'^ffix them to his hook. The queen, who waa 
equally ingenious, had divers also, and when Antony dreif 
up his line he found at the end of it a beautiful salt fish. A 
general laugh disconcerted the fisherman, and when Cleo» 
palraibuiid that he reUshedtbe joke pretty well, she threw 
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her aWis ait>uiid his neck and said, ** Let us abandonrour 
lines and tackle^ to die kings and queens of Phasus, and Ca« 
nopus. Your amusements ought to be to catch cities^ king* 
doms,andkings/^ 

This prodigal and extravagant queen, in the course of one 
of those orgies, no doubt when reason becomes lost, having 
at her ears two beautiiiil pearls, each valued at about fifi^ 
thousand pounds sterling, pulled out one of diem, whi^h 
ihe dissolved in vinegar, and then swallowed the mixture. 
She was going to do the same with the other, but was stop- 
ped by one of the guests. 

' Such whimsical sacrifices were, no doubt, calculated to 
captivate the credulous lover, and to persuade him that he 
was more esteemed than the most valuable jewels. But 
whether it was owing to insinuations conveyed to him by 
strangers, or to his own reflexions on the perfidious charac- 
ter of his mistress, Antony began to shew some symptoms 
of suspicion. The queen, instead of amusing him with pro* 
testations, invited him to dinner; and, in a moment of 
pls^ful gaiety, carelessly detached a flower from the gar- 
land with which she was crowned, and threw it into the cup 
of her guest. Antony seized it with eagerness, and was 
going to apply it to his lips ; but Cleopatra stopped him, 
and sent for a criminal, who had been condemned to death. 
The criminal drank the cup and instantly expired, as the 
flower had been poisoned, ^y Were it possible for me to 
live without you," said the queen, ^ jrou see that i could 
never want the means of realizing your suspicions.'* 

Prudence advised Antony to fly from so expert a poi- 
soner ; but passion reasoned in a different manner. Hiis 
proof of fidelity, which was extremely equivocal, drew still 
closer the bonds of their union. Antony appeared as if ' 
incapable of enduring a-moment's absence; and Cleopatra, 
on her part, never quitted him, day or nights she aocc«n- 
panied him on all his journeys to the army, and even to his 
tribunal, when he sat to determine causes. Being both 
equally mi^ed by tiieir presumpticm, they indulged in die 
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most extravagant hopes. When this ambitioas queen vnAeA 
to add solemnity to any assertion, her usual oath.was, ^ Aa 
I hope to give law in the capitol." 

After several indecisive battles, between the lieutenanta 
of Antcmy and Octavius, the two armies, which were to 
decide the ett^re of the world, met under the command of 
their chiefs ; the naval forces, in the g^lph of Ambracia, and 
the laud f(»x;es, drawn up on die promontory of Actium. 
Antony was on board his fleet; and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his captains, he had suffered himself to be 
accompanied by die queen of Egypt. This proved his ruin. 
Cleopatra^ who was still a prey to remorse, seeing victoty 
ready to favour the enemy, and fearing to fall into the 
hands of Octavius, whom she had grievously oflended, by 
causing his sister to be repudiated, betook herself to flight, 
with her whole squadron, and decided the. defeat of An* 
tony. He might have joined his land army, and again 
tried his fortune, with those who had more than once made 
him triumph ; but, through some fatal enchantment, he fol- 
lowed his perfidious lover. Seated tn a melancholy atti- 
tude, on the poop of his vessel, supporting his head with 
his two hands, and, perhaps, still more occupied with her 
dian with his own misfortunes, he swore never to see her 
again. But he proceeded after her, and arrived, along with 
heri) in port. He endeavoured to confirm himself in die 
design he had formed of avoiding her; but die syren pro- 
cured an interview, made him listen to her complaints, shed 
a few tears, and at last gained a complete victory over him. 

They were obliged to tear themselves from the enjoy- 
ment of reconciliation, in order to collect forces against the 
enemy, who was approaching. Antony might have found 
troops had he only exerted himself. He was more belov* 
ed than OcUvtus, and it was with regret that the army 
withdrew from him that esteem which he had formerly en- 
joyed. Herod, king of Judea, came to offer him his ser*» 
vices ; and to see whedier that soul, which in times of dif- 
ficult had displayed so much strength and magnanimity^ 
was sdll susceptible of energy* But he found only Ian* 
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goor and ^eakne«6^ imh an unfortunate passion, to whieh 
Antony referred all hii views and actions. All those, 
whose assistance Antony solicited, his old friends and 
qommanders^ judged like Herod, and abandoned him to 
his fate. He then saw no othet recourse left, but to return 
to Egypt ; where the queen had at her command, ships, 
Sbldiers, and treasures. *^ I will emplc^ these,'' said he, 
but I will neither see her nor speak to her*" Antony took 
up his lodging without the city of Alexandria, in an agree* 
able country seat which he had caused to be built on the 
seashore. Messages passed between him and Cleopatra ; 
but their common interest made it afterwards necessary 
for them to have several interviews. The object of them 
was to deliberate on treating with Octavius, who was 
then advancing against them. After various proposals,, 
\i^ich were rejected, Antony confined himself to a re- 
quest that the conqueror would suffer him to live at Athens, 
as a plain individual along with the queen ; and that he 
would ensure to the children^ whom he had by her, the 
thrones which he destined for them. Octavius gave only 
equivocal answers, as his object was to get the lovers into 
\m power. While he advanced, he still continued to ne- 
gotiate without neglecting the means of force or surprize ; 
and Antony, amused by his hopes, was in great danger of 
faJling into the snares laid for him. Like an enraged ani* 
nial pursued to its last retreat, he then threw himself with 
ftiry on those who wished to surround him, repulsed Aem,^ 
and occasioned dreadful slaughter. Besides the negotiation 
carried on in common, Clec^atra entered into a private one 
with Octavius, who insinuated that she ought to aban^ 
dcm AnUHiy, and perhaps tp give him up. On this con- 
dition he promised her every advantage she could desire. 
In the meantime he demanded, sometimes, one city, add 
sometimes another, and at last, the most important places^ 
of Egypt ; while the queen, deceived or seduced, delivered 
them into his hands. Incensed at this treachery, Antony 
"frished to sacrifice his perfidious lover ; but she retired to. 
9v monumeiki of great height, whic)^ she had built, whejre 
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site shut herself up with two femsde attendaiits and a «laE¥«. 
She then sent to inform her lover that she had put herself 
to death. Unable to endure the idea of exisUng without 
the object of his affection ; he sent for a slave on whose 
fidelity he could depend, and putting into his hands a po- 
niard said, " You behold me for the last time,— strike.?^ 
But the slave plunged the poniard into his own body, aad 
expired at his feet* Antony took the poniard in his t^m^ 
and having givien himsdf a large wound, fell down bathedl 
in blood. His friends hastened to his reUef ; but he coor 
jured them to dispatch him. They were filled with hosrar 
and pity, and left him in the agonies of death near the body 
of his slave. 

Cleopatra having heard of his desperate state, snA that ke 
wa9 not dead, sent her slave to inform him that she was 
still alive, and wished to see him. On this invitation ib^ 
dying lover seemed to revive, and suffering his wound 10 
be dressed, ordered himself to be conveyed to the monu* 
ment. As Cleopatra durst not open the door £or fear 4)f 
being surprised by the emissaries of Octavios, she let 
down ropes to which Antony being made fast, was ia 
that manner, drawn up to a window by the queen smd her 
two female attendants^ The lamentation and mournful 
cries, which were afterwards heard, informed the Alexan* 
driana, who arrived in crowds to behold this i9|iectacle^ that 
the unfortunate Antony had survived a very short timA, 
the pleasure of seeing, once more, the object of his afie»« 
tion. 

The queen obstinately persisted in her resolution of re- 
maining in the monument to which she had caused com» 
bustible matter, spices, and precious wood to be conveyed, 
in order to bum herself in it, if any violence should be al* 
tempted* She wished to procure the crown for her chUh 
dren ; and dreaded, more than death, the idea of being at- 
tached to the car of Octavius, and dragged in triumph tp 
Rome. To obtain the one, and avoid the other, she consi- 
dered It necessary to remain mistress of her asylum. Six^ 
suffemd no pecson to enter it, and conversed with the met- 
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•engers sent by Octavius only tht^ugh die door ; but inhSkr 
one of the negotiators tvas engaging her attention Vith pro^ 
posals, another got in the window, dirough which Antonjr 
had been drawn up. Finding herself surprised, she snatched 
a poniard from her girdle, and attempted to stab herself; 
but the weap<Mi was taken from her, and proper precautions 
were employed to prevent the effects of her despair. 

She then requested permission to see Octavius. He 
eame to visit her in person* She received him, laying oh a 
couch, in a careless manner. Upon his entering tiie apart- 
ment, she rose up to prostrate herself before him. She was 
dressed in a loose robe; her hair was dishevelled; her 
voice trembling ; her complexion pale, and her eyes red 
with weeping. Yet still her natural beauty seemed to gleam 
through the distresses with which she was encompassed ; ibit 
graces of her motion and the alluring softness of her looks, 
atiU bore testimony to the former power of her charms. 
Octavius raised her with his usual complaisance, and de^ 
siring her to sit, placed himself beside her. Cleopatra had 
been prepared for this interview, and made use of ever^ 
method she could think of to propitiate the conqueror. She 
alternately employed apologies, entreaties, and allurements, 
to obtain his favour, and soften his resentment. She talked 
of Cesar's humanity to those in distress ; she read some ot 
his letters to her full of tenderness ; and enlarged upon the 
long intimacy tiiat had passed between them. ^^ But of 
what service," cried she, " are now all his benefits to me. 
Why could I not die with him. Yet he still lives ; methinks 
h see him still before me ; he revives in you." 

To her arguments, her importunity, and her solicitations, 
Cktavius answered with a cold indifference, scarcely ven- 
turing to meet her eyes ; but when she intimated, as he sup- 
posed, a desire qf life, he was highly pleased, and assured 
her, that she should be indulged to the height of her ex« 
pectation/i. He tiien took leave and departed, imag^ning^ 
he had reconciled her to life, and tiiat he should have the 
glory of leading her as a captive in his triumph, on his rec- 
tum to Rome ; but tn this he was deceived. Cleopatra, all 
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the while, had kept a correspondence with Dolabella, 4, 
young Roman of high birth, in the camp of Octaviuci, who 
seems to have felt deeply for her misfortunes. From him 
she learnt the intentions of Octavius, and that he was de* 
termined to send her off in three days, together with her 
children to Rome. She now saw what was intended for her, 
and determined to prevent its execution, by a voluntary 
death ; but previously entreated permission to pay her last 
oblations at Antony's tomb. This request being granted 
her, she crowned the tomb with gar^ds of flowers, and, 
having kissed the coffin a thousand times, returned home to 
execute her fat^d resolution. She attired herself in the most 
splendid manner, then feasted as usual, and soon after or- 
dered all, but her two attendants to leave the room. Hav« 
ing previously ordered an asp to be secretly conveyed to 
her in a basket of fruit, she sent a letter to Octavius, in* 
forming him of her fatal purpose, and desiring to be buried 
in the same tomb with Antony. Octavius, upon receiving 
this letter, instantly despatched messengers to prevent her 
design, but they arrived too late. Upon entering the cham* 
ber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, 
arrayed in her royal robes. Near her, one of her faithful 
attendants was stretched lifeless at the feet of her mistress. 
Another immediately after fell down dead at her side. 

There are some circumstances in the death of Cleopatra, 
that interest our affections, contrary to the dictates of our 
reason. She died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years, and with her, ended the monarchy 
of Egypt, which had flourished for immemorial ages. 
Throughout life, she was distinguished for her beauty, wit, 
and wickedness ; and was nearly in all equally pre-eminent. 

Octavius was n\pch chagrined, at being thus deprived 
of a principal ornament in his intended triumph. However, * 
her dying request was complied with, her body being laid 
by Antony's, and a magnificent funeral prepared for her 
and her twa faithful attendants. 

From this time, Egypt was governed as a province of 
Rome, and few occurrences present themselves for the hit* 
VOL. IX. [10] 
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torian to narrate. Commotions, wars, and political intrigues^ 
are, indeed, the chief materials of history. During those 
intervals, in which mankind have known most quiet, there 
is little that deserves to be recorded. Like a level plain^ 
the smooth tenor of life exhibits nothing to arrest aUen- 
tion. This, with a few exceptions, was the case with 
Egypt, for nearly seven centuries after the death of Cleo* 
patra. It continued a Roman province, from that period 
till it was subdued by the Arabians, A. D. 641. Egypt 
was one of the most potent kingdoms that had risen out of 
the fragments of Alexander's dominions ; and the last ex-^ 
isting portion of that mighty empire, which the Greeks had 
erected on the ruins of Persia. Alexandria was, after the 
fall of Carthage, the greatest commercial city in the world) 
and, after its subjection to the Roman dominion, it still 
maintained that rank, being the great mart of Indiian trade. 
Famed for learning and philosophy, not less than for com* 
merce and wealth, Alexandria rivalled Rome and Athens, 
in the number and celebrity of her schools, and her learned 
' men. The inhabitants, however, retained their seditious cha* 
racter, and the same proneness to revolt, that distinguished 
them under their native princes. The seditions of Alexan^ 
dria often affected the tranquillity and subsistence of Rome^ 
of which Egypt atid Sicily were the two granaries. In one of 
these revolts, Alexandria supported a siege of eight months, 
against the emperor Oioclesian, who, having rendered his 
camp impregnable to the sallies of the besieged, and cut 
off all their supplies of water from the Nile, at last reduced 
ihe city, by blockade, and almost wasted it by fire and 
sword. But Alexandria, from its commercial situation, 
commanding the trade between Europe and India, had 
always the good fortune to retrieve, yi a short time, its 
misfortunes. After the fall of the western empire, Egypt 
remained a valuable appendage to the eastern. Of this 
Alexandria was the second city, being, in extent, magnifi-' 
cence, wealth and population, next to Constantinople, and 
the principal granary of that metropolis, as it had formerly 
be«n of Rome. After Christiani^ had made a considera-^ 
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fal6 progress in Egjrpt, the schools of Alexandria were not 
less celebrated for the abstruse speculations of theolog]^, 
than for philosophical studies. In this city were bom or 
educated, many of the most learned fathers of the churchy 
as well as a multitude of theologians, whom orthodoxy haa 
denominated heretics. A very considerable proportion of 
the theological controversies, which so violently agitated 
tJie church, during the third and fourth centuries, origin- 
ated in the seminaries of this city, and Alexandria was 
equal, if not superior, to Constantinople itself, as a distin- 
guished tiieatre of civil and religious factions.* These, 
however, were not productive of any important revolutions, 
till religious persecution drove them to favour the Saracen 
invasion. The history of this great event comes in the 
order of time. 

Egypt remained as a province of the Greek empire, till 
the first half of the seventh century was nearly elapsed, ft 
then underwent a revolution, as important and extraordinary 
^s any tiiat it had ever experienced. About tiiid time, 
Amrou, one of the lieutenants of the caliph Omar, marched 
to the conquest of Egypt. The forces with which he un« 
dertook this great enterprise are said to have been about 
four thousand Arabs. Pelusium was his first acquisition^ 
From thence he proceeded to Memphis, which, although 
in a declining state, was still a place of such strength, as 
to arrest the progress of the conquerors, during a siege of 
seven months. Having received a reinforcement of four 
thousand Arabians, with battering engines, from Syria, 
Amrou, at length, carried the ci^ by assault. The small 
army of the Saracens, however, would have been totally 
inadequate to the conquest of Eg)q)t, had not the people 
been alienated from the government of Heraclius, by that 
virulence of religious persecution, which is always calcu- 
lated to convert subjects into rebels. The polemical con- 

• Clemens Alexandrinut, Origen, Arius, and a multitude of other Chris- 
tian theologians, both orthodox and heterodox, were natives of Alexandria, 
0^ pupils of 'the Alexandrian schools. 
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troveriy of monothelitism, ot the dispute concerning the 
existence of one or two wills in Christ— in other words, 
whether the divine and human wills were united in his 
person, had produced a general disaffection. The emperor 
considered and treated his Egyptian subjects as heretics ; 
white they, on the contrary, regarded him, not as the pro- 
tector, but as the prosecutor of Christianity. 

Such are the revolutions of opinions, that the Egjrptians 
were not less attached to their monothelitism than their an- 
cestors, ten centuries before, were to the worship of the 
god Apis. At the period of the Saracen invasion, the 
Greeks, who persecuted them on account of a Christian 
controversy, were not less detested than the Persians, who 
aacrilegiously feasted on the flesh of the sacred bull, had 
formerly been. The disaffection of the Egyptians to their 
government promoted the designs of Amrou as much as 
Aey had before advanced those of Alexander. The Copts 
unanimously favoured the Saracen invasion, and swore al- 
legiance to the caliph, who required only obedience and 
tribute, as the price of religious liberty and protection. The 
Greeks, whose numbers were scarcely equal to one-tenth 
of the native Egyptians, were overwhelmed in the general 
defection. They retreated from the upper Egypt, and the 
Saracens advanced to 'Alexandria, which was then abun- 
dantly replenished with the means of subsistence and de- 
fence. The native Egyptians attached themselves with ar- 
dour to the service of Amrou. Strong reinforcements ar- 
rived in his camp. The tribes of the desert, and the vete- 
rans from Syria flocked to his standard ; and' the merit of a 
holy war was recommended by the value of the prize. On 
the other hand a numerous population, fighting for religion 
and property, made a resolute defence. The almost daily 
sallies of the Alexandrians, were constantly repulsed by the 
besiegers, who, in their turn, made incessant attacks. At 
length, in the year 640, after a siege of fourteen months, 
and the loss of about twenty-three thousand men, the Sara- 
cens made themselves masters of Alexandria, perhaps the 
most difficult, but, without doubt, the most valuable of their 
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conquests. The Greeks were at that time masters of the 
sea ; and if Heraclius had been animated iwith the same 
spirit as in the Persian war, fresh armies, potuing in from 
Europe, might have saved the capital of Egypt. In tlie 
succeeding reign the clamours of the people of Constanti- 
nople, (of which this country had been lately the granary, 
as formerly of Rome) compelled the court to attempt the 
recovery of Alexandria. The Byzantine fleets and armies 
twice occupied the place, but were as often expelled by the 
valour and conduct of Amrou ; wiio, thrice made himself 
master of the capital of Egypt, before the conquest was con- 
firmed.* 

Egypt being now completely subjugated, the Ars^ians 
proceeded to secure and improve their conquest. Under 
the prudent administration of Amrou, the canals and dykes 
were annually repaired. The fertility of Egjrpt, supplied 
the barrenness of Arabia, and strings of camels, loaded 
with corn and provisions^ covered almost the whole length 
of the road, from Memphis to Medina. The plans of in- 
land navigation, which had been attempted or executed by 
the Pharoahs, the Ptolemies, and the Cssars, were re- 
vived by the genius of Amrou ; and a canal was opened 
from the Nile to the Red sea. Of the state of the country, 
in regard to its population and opulence at this period, some 
sketch might here be expected, but the wild exaggerations 
of writers who make the number of inhabitants amount to 
twenty millions, and the revenues of the caliphs to three 
hundred millions, and other equally extravagant calcuk* 

. * The destruction of the Alexandrian library is said to have been the 
consequence of these successes. The evidence of this fact rests on the 
sole authority of Abulpharagius, who says, that this magnificent literary 
monument of the reie^is of the Ptolemies, was destroyed by the command 
of Omar, who aissigned as a reason for this procedure, **that if the books 
ajpreed with the Koran they were useless, and need not be preserved, but 
if they disagreed, they were pernicious, and ought to be destroyed." Mr. 
Gibbon, the historian, deduces from ancient writers, strong presumptive 
proofs, that only the fragments of that famous collection existed at the time 
of the Saracen mvanon. 
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116118, contrary to the more sober estimates of ancient and 
modern times, are not worthy of being repeated. 

From the Arabian conquest, tiie history of £g3rpt becomes 
less interesting. The subjugs^tion of Ae northern parts of 
Africa, and af^rwards of Spain, foUowed in succession ; 
Wd gave to the empire of the caliphs, a greater extent than 
cither the Persians, the Macedonians, or the Ramans, had 
^ver possessed. But this enormous empire, like most others 
of a similar origin and construction, after being agitated by 
numerous revolts and violent commotions, at last split asun* 
der, and formed itself into separate, and often hostile 
states. About the year eight hundred, under tiie caliphate 
of the famous Harun-al-Rashid, Africa was erected into an 
independent empire by its viceroy, Ibraim-ben-Aghleb^ 
who maintained himself in his revolt, and transmitted the 
fceptre to his posterity. Zindet, his successor, subjugated 
Sicily ; but the conquest of that valuable island does not ap- 
pear to have been secured till eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, when the great commercial city of Syracuse was 
taken^ after a siege of nine months, and all tiie inhabitants 
put to the sword. In it the conquerors found an immense 
booty. This dynasty ruled over eastern Africa from Eg3rpt 
to Morocco, till nine hundred and eig^t, when Obeid-Ul* 
lah, usurped the sovereign authority. This prince having 
expelled Zindet Ullah, the last of the Aglabites, founded 
the Fatimite dynasty. This family, which had arisen among 
the Arabs of Egypt, pretended to deduce its origin from 
Fatima, i;he daughter of Mahomet, and wife of Ali. Abul 
Cassim, his son, made an attempt to add Egypt to his do* 
minions, and actually made himself master of Alexandria. 
But his armies being totally defeated by tiiose of the caliph 
of Bagdad, his design was frustrated. Aber Tummin, one of 
his successors, was more fortunate. He sent a formidable 
army into Egypt, under the command of Jeahar, a Greek, 
who succeeded in making a conquest of the country. This 
general is said to have laid the foundation of Cairo, to 
which he gave the name of Kahira, or the victorious, by 
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which it U yet called by the Arabs. Aber Tumnin fixed 
his residence at Cairo, which he made the capital of his 
kingdom. Thus was Egypt wrested from the caliphs of 
Bagdad, about three hundred years after it was conquered 
by Amrou. It was now erected, into an independent call* 
phate,and Dahir,the foiu-th caliph, made himself master of 
Aleppo. But he has soon after obliged to abandon it ; and, in 
the reign of his successor, most of the Egyptian posses* 
sicms in Syria were lost. In the year one thousand and 
ninety-eight, the Egyptian caliph Mostali, conquered Je« 
rusalem from the Turks ; but that city was captured soon 
after by Godfrey, earl of Boulogne. The dynasty of the 
Fatimites terminated in Aded, who died in one thousand 
one hundred and seventy*one, and Salah*ed-din, the famous 
Saladin of the Christian writers, a Kurd by nation, and a 
soldier of fortime, having usurped the sovereignty, assumed 
the title of sultan of Egypt. This monarch, having formed 
the design of adding Syria to his empire, proved a terrible 
enemy to the crusaders. In one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-seven, he was defeated by Raimond de Chatil- 
lon ; but five years afterwards, he captured Aleppo. In one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven, he gained a decisive 
victory over the Christians, and in the same year made 
himself master of Jerusalem. The crusaders, however, 
having, after a siege of two years, captured Akka or Acre, 
^e ancient Ptolemais, Salah-ed-din, concluded a truce with 
Richard I. king of England. By this treaty, the Christians 
were left in possession of Acre and Jaffa, almost the only ' 
remains of their conquests in the east. Salah-ed-din died 
in one thousand one hundred and ninety-three, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, and the twenty-second of a glorious 
reign. Although this great prince left sixteen sons, his 
posterity was soon hurled from the throne, which, about 
.seven years after his death, was usurped by Adel-sief-ed- 
din his brother. Under the successors of this prince, the 
crusaders made several attempts on Egypt. In one thou- 
sand two hundred andforty-nine, St. Louis, king of France, 
seized on Damieta ; but, in the following year, he, with his 
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Whole army of about twenty thousand meu, was captured by 
the sultan Turan Shah. In 1250, Turan was massacred 
by the Mamalukes, who placed on the throne a youth of the 
royal line, but afterwards usurped the sovereignty for them* 
selves. These Mamalukes were originally Turkish slaves, 
whom Malek the father of Turan Shah had purchased from 
the Tartars of Kaptchak. Of these he had formed a guard, 
and had advanced many of them to the highest employ- 
ments. This military corps established an elective mo- 
narchy, and raised one of their own officers to the throne, a 
system to which they ever after adhered. They are stiled, 
in history, the Baharite Mamalukes, from having been em- 
ployed as mariners on board the sultan's fleet. The reigns 
of those sovereigns were generally short, and most of them 
fell by assassination. They performed considerable feats 
of arms ; finally expelled the Christians from S]rria ; and, 
during several reigns, contested the. possession of that coun- 
try with the successors of Tschinghis Khan, when the 
Mongolian empire was in the full career of its conquests. 
The last of the Baharite sultans was Haddi Salah, who 
being a minor, was deposed by Barkuk Dahir, his atabek or 
governor. Barkuk having seized the throne, founded the 
dynasty of the Borgite Mamalukes, in 1389. These were 
Circassian slaves, who had been purchased by the Baharite 
sultans, and were in number about twelve thousand. They 
derived their name from the word borge, which signified a 
tower, because their residence was in the castle of Cairo, 
where they kept guard, and went through their education. 
Being favoured by the sultans, they rose to the first dig* 
nities, engrossed all the powers of government ; and having 
supplanted the Baharite or Turkish Mamalukes, succeeded 
to their empire. The system of government, however, con- 
tinued the same ; the sceptre was transferred to the hands, 
not of a different class, but only a different race of men. 
Barkuk, the first sultan of this line, having twice defeated 
the troops of the victorious Timour or Tamerlane, had die 
honour of checking the progress of the Monguls, in Syria. 
In the year 1442, the Mamaluke sultan of Egypt, conquered 
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aiid re9d6r54.th^. kingdom u-il^utavy. Notbioe fi^nbusr of 
a©K ^^^ iq!^pift»|ice qccuirecl, till th« begiwoiiig of thft 
si*tP^o)KcfiiHwry> whjei^tbfilVl^mftUike and Ottoman pfovcw 
C9m^ intq contact. In Ul&t th^ sultan Kmau-el Guirv 
b^iQg 46f<g^tf9d sin4 sl^ia ii> bajitU by SeUm II. eiap^ror of 
di« TucJcs, Syri^ w^a ajnnexed to the. Ottoman empire, after 
baying 9q k»g been an iippen4age to- the JVf amalukf king- 
dQ» of E^ypt* Toman. Sey was elected aultaji hy tbe 
Mwitstuhe^,. but hi$ reign proved of short duraxioo. 5e- 
lim II. la^ortook^. in the foUQwi»g year, hia grand eiqie.- 
dition stg^ftjtt Eggrpt* having fir^t made, immense prepariK 
^fHXfi fe^ en^itf^ijitg $uqQe9s. The Mamalukea, on th<^ir. eide* 
were %ftt negleQtfwl in. providing the miean? of defbms^ev 
Tbie contest. w*3 arduous a^d Woody. Toman? B^y display*" 
cd the tal^nit? pf a genjE^r^l ; but heing^ defeated by $eUm«. 
in two decisive engagemept^y. he was mad? pisisoner, and 
bulged at o^e of th^ gates of Cairo in 1517,, alter a reign 
of fU^Utoiie year. Thus, ended the singular moHswchy of. 
the Mam^u}cei| i»; Egypt, whiphr during the 8|ia€^ of two? 
himdf ed and sixty-three years,, had e^i^ibited the extraor- 
dinary political ph^nomenoQ of a. amaU: body of militaiy 
slaves i-uling ao, Q^t^siye, populous,, asid, ppyr^riub king* 
dpm* 

^. Though the monariQhy of thf Mamalu]fLes was aboliahed> 
d>^r aristocracy waa, for poliucal reasons, retained; andi 
thig mUitaiy body subsisted without a^y alteration. A 
CQnyemi^on was made with the Ottoman emperor, who con^ - 
fi^editp ^e Mamalukp* their ferm^r privileges, on condir 
tions of allegiance and tribute, and also of acknowledging, 
die spiritual jurisdiction of the mufti of Consuntipople* 
The pgiwer of the beys has of late almost entirely set aside: . 
that of the poi;t^. Egypt, strictly speaking, during a grea^. 
part pf the last ceptury, has been a military aristocratical . 
republic, acl^npwledgiwg a merely nominal allegiance to the 
' Ottoman emptor. Since that period, Eg3T>.^ presented no 
memorable occurrence till irro, when Ali Bey, taking ad^ 
vantage! of the dial^e^s^d situation of the port^ iQ the 
VOL. li. [11] 
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Russian war, threw off its yoke, assumed indcpendewe^ 
conquered the adjacent coasts of Arabia, with a great part 
of Syria; and seemed about to revive the emjHre of the 
great Salah*ed-din. His conduct and views tended to ren- 
der Egypt once more the seat of commerce and wealth* 
The assistance of a small foreign force would have enabled 
him to execute all his designs. His flattering prospects 
were blasted by the treachery of his brother-in-law, (Mo- 
hammed Abuhadab. His troops were defeated, and he him- 
aelf mortally wounded. Mohammed Abuhadab received 
fi^om the porte the office of sheik-el-bellet, or governing 
bey, which he held during the remainder of his Ufe. Egypt 
was, for some time, convulsed with civil wars among the 
beys, but in 1785, the contending parties came to an accom- 
modation. With the exception of the French invasion, in 
ir98, the country has ever since remained in the quiet 
possession of the Ottoman porte. 

Egypt has retained its name through many revolutions, 
and a long succession of ages. This country was the asy- 
lum, the scourge, and the tempter of the primitive church. 
To it Abraham, the father of the faithful, and his grand- 
son, Jacob, with his patriarchal family, retired, and found 
a supply of their pressing wants. In it their numerous 
posterity groaned, for a long series of years, under cruel 
bondage, and from it they were miraculously delivered. 
This was the country where the children of Israel wfere, in 
a measure, bom and bred. They were much perverted by 
their education, and ever after retained a fondness for the 
idols of Egypt. Several of the laws and institutions of 
Moses were plainly calculated to wean them from, and to 
guard them against, the manners and customs of the Egyp- 
tians. This was the more necessary, for, in their hearts 
and affections, they were much inclined to return into 
Egypt. Solomon married his wife from thence. Upon all 
occasions, they courted the friendship and alliance of 
Egypt, rather than of any of the neighbouring powers. 
This prepossession was the more extraordinary, as the 
Egyptians generally treated them with great injustice. 
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After they had oppressed them with the most cruel servir 
tude, they gave them leave to depart ; but, at the same 
time, pursued them as fugitives. Shishak, king of Egypt, 
came up against Jerusalem, 1 Kings, xiv. 25, 26, and plun- 
dered it. And, in all their leagues and alliances, Eg3rpt 
was to them as a broken reed. I^a. xxxvi. 6, " whereon if 
a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it." In 
Egypt, the infant Saviour, with his mother, found an asy- 
lum from the blood-thirsty Herod. On all these accounts, 
we might expect that Egypt would be frequently noticed, 
in the sacred records of the Jews. The ^vent corresponds 
with this res^sonable expectation. It has also been the sub* 
ject of several prophecies. 

There is a remarkable prophecy of Ezekiel,* which com* 
prebends the fate of Eg3q)t, from the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the present time, in the following words : " It 
shall be the basest of the kingdoms, neither shall it exalt 
itself any more above the nations; for I will diminish 
them, that they shall no more rule over the nations :'* and 
again, in the next chapter, verses 12, 13, ^^ I will sell the 
land into the hand of the wicked, and I will make the land 
waste, and all that is therein, by the hand of strangers ; 
and there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.*/ 

The truth of Ezekiel's prediction is fuUy attested, by the 
whole subsequent history of Egypt. In the year 589 B. C, 
the date of Ezekiel's prophecies, who could pretend to say, 
upon human conjecture, that so great a kingdom, so rich 
and fertile a country, should ever afterwards become tribu- 
tary, and subject to strangers. It is now above two thousand 
years, ' since this prophecy was first delivered, and what 
likelihood or appearance was there, that the Egyptians 
should, for so many ages, bow under a foreign yoke, and 
never, in all that time, be able to recover their liberties, 
and have a prince of their own to reign over them. But, 
as is the prophecy, so has been the event: for, not long 
afterwards, Egypt was conquered by the Babylonians ; and, 
after the J^bylonians, by the Persians ; and, after the Per* 

• xxii. 15. 
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sians, it became sulijett to the Macedonian!^ ; alkl^ aflter 
the Macedoniajas, to the Romans; and, after the RoHmas, 
to the Saracens ; and then to the Mamalukes; and is now 
a province of the Ottoman empire. 

The last promment event, in the histoty of Egypt, is the 
invasion thereof by the ^•'rench. On the first of July, 1798^ 
^neral Bonaparte, one of the most daring tuid successful 
commanders that modern times have produced^ landed ttn 
the coast of E^ypt, with a formidable veteran army, con- 
sisting of forty thousand men, besides an immense quantity 
of artillery and military stores ; and immediately made prt- 
paradons for commencing an attack on the once celebrated 
city of Alexandria. Having summoned the city to surreA- 
der^ which was disregarded, he commenced the attack, on 
the fifth of July, and, in a few hours, carried it by assault, 
with the loss of only one colonel, and seventy soldiers^ a 
city that, in the sixth century, sustained a siege of fourteen 
months, and inflicted a loss of twenty-three thousand men 
upon the besiegers. Having thus obtained possession of 
Alexandria, he successively subdued Cairo^ Rosetta, &o.; 
•but this uninterrupted success was somewhat obscured, bjr 
intelligence received of the total desta-uction of the French 
fleet, by the English admiral. Nelson, in the bay of Abou- 
kir. Shut out from all communication with France^ in con- 
sequence of this fatal disaster, general Bonaparte proceeded 
in the reduction of Egypt, but found it a more difficult 
task than he expected ; for the Mamalukes, by their dex- 
terity in the use of the scimitar, and the management of 
Aeir horses, proved an equal match for the veteran troopa 
of the old continent. The plague, however, havitig broken 
out in the French army, was more destructive than batde; 
and so great was the terror, even of th^ bravest, that De* 
segnettes, the physician at the head of the French medicid 
staiF, inoculated himself with the distemper, in the face of 
the army ; thus affecting to contemn the disease which he 
could not subdue. Grand Cairo exhibited, at this period, 
a scene of alacrity sokd industry, to which it had b^n un^ 
accustomed. Bonaparte, to soften the rigours of- war, and 
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eompeii^tfe, in ftome Measure^ for tH« miseries he had in- 
flicted on the inhabiunts, halving first established a strict 
disciplifie among his troop^^ and taken measures to have 
the markets well supplied with provisions^ from the Delta^ 
he introduted many of the improvements of civilization. 
For this purpose, he first established a public library;, then 
a chemical laboratory ; hydraulic machines, for the purposes 
of civilized life, were constructed, and witul<-miUS) fOr 
grinding com, hitherto unknown to the inhabitants^ were 
erected. Literature and the sciences were cultivated, and 
learned societies formed, after the model of the Frehch 
institute. Commerce, also, became the object of his carel: 
the merchants were protected, and the ilhposts, levied on 
all commodities, were fixed and certain. The religious 
prejudices of the natives were alsQ flattered, by the respect 
paid by Bonaparte to the doctrines of Ismalism, and the 
ministers of that religion ; so much so, as to procure for 
him the appellaticm of Ali ! The Copts and Greeks, also, 
emerged from Aeir obscurity, under the protecting aus- 
pices of the general. Schools were establi^ed, as in E^ 
rope, for the instruction of their children, and marriages 
between the French and the natives were encouraged. 
Numbers of them were, also, enlisted into the French 
army, to supply the loss, occasioned by sickness and the 
sword. For the first time^ since the days of Mahomet, a 
-divan was formed of Musselman representatives, whieh 
were also established in each of the fourteen provinces of 
£gy|M. That at Cairo was presided over by Abdallah 
Keyl^ori, an Arabian prince. But, notwithstanding all thfe 
parade of disinterested concern for the happiness and wel- 
fere of the Turks, their deiep-rooted animosity to the ii^ 
vadcrs could not be overcome ; and the grand seignior havt 
ing issued a firman against the infidels, the city of Caim 
revolted ; and it was not until after a most sanguinary con- 
test, that the insurrection was quelled. While Bonaparte 
was thus engaged at Cairo, Desaix and Regnier, twtf 
S'rench generals, were -employed, one in upper Egypt^ in 
exptttingthe Mamalakes irom tkat-iiuartdr^iuidtlie miuft 
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in Syria, in the reduction of the strong fort of El Arish, 
where he was joined by Bonaparte, who, immediately on 
his arrival, gave orders for one of the towers to be cannon- 
. aded, and, at the same time, summoned the place to sur- 
render; which, after some time spent in negotiation, was 
consented to, and the garrison allowed to retire to Bagdad. 
The French army then proceeded towards Gaza, where 
they arrived on the twenty-eighth of February, having ex- 
perienced, during their march through the deserts, all the 
horrors of extreme thirst. 

Gaza having surrendered, without opposition, they found 
in it a large supply of military stores and provisions^ which 
enabled them to direct their march for JaiFa, the Joppa of 
ancient days. 

Having taken possession of JajBfa, and established as was 
customary with him, in every place of importance which he 
occupied, a divan, he proceeded on to Acre. 

Xhus far had success universally attended the arms of 
Bonaparte ; and the rapidity of his conquests had given 
him sanguine hopes of being able ultimately to establish 
the ascendency of France in Egypt ; but he was destined to 
experience a reverse of fortune, little expected, by an occur- 
rence which created no small degree of chagrin and aston- 
ishment in the French army. 

St. Jean D' Acre, so celebrated at the time of the crusades, 
was, at this moment, defended by two men whose achieve- 
ments entide them to an equal degree of celebri^ with its an- 
cient defenders, and who combined the most heroic courage 
with a consummate knowledge of the modem art of war. 
These were Sir Sidney Smith, a distinguished British naval 
officer, and Col. Phillipeaux, an emigrant officer of Engi- 
neers, and a school fellow and early companion of Bona- 
parte. 

Under the able conduct of these men, St. Jean D'Acre, 
resisted all the efforts of military skill and determined cou- 
rage of the French army. From the seventeenth of March^ 
to the ninth of May, no less than nine attempts to storm had 
been made, and as often failed^ notwithstanding that the 
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French made frequent lodgments on die ramparts^ and their 
flag was frequently seen to wave on the outer angle of the 
tower. The despair of the inhabitants animated them to 
oppose the most determined resistance. The garrison had 
been long expecting a reinforcement, which, however, did 
not arrive until the fifty-first day of the siege. This was die 
signal for a vigorous attack on the part of the French, who 
hoped to get possession of the town previous to the disem* 
barkation of the reinforcements. Accordingly, on the next 
morning, the ninth of May, the French commander in chief^ 
having during the preceding night made^ lodgment on die 
second story of the north-east tower, where the French 
troops had intrenched themselves with two traverses across 
the ditch, composed of sand bags, with the bodies of their 
dead, built in with them, continued to carry on his opera- 
dons with every appearance of success. Already had a 
breach been effected, when, at this critical moment, Sir 
, Sidney, having by unexampled energy, succeeded in land- 
ing the troops, placed himself at their head, and marched 
up to the breach, each man being armed with a pike. A 
heap of ruins served as a breast work for botK, the muzzles 
of dieir muskets, and die spear heads touched, and but for 
the presence and heroic example of their leader, die Turks 
must have fallen a sacrifice to the insatiable fury of their 
enemies. A sortie was made from the garden of the Se- 
raglio, (to which place the pacha D'Jezzar had reluctandy 
admiued the troops,) on ^e enemy's third parallel or near- 
est trench, which obliged the French to expose themselves 
to the flanking fire of the garrison, and eventually caused 
the destruction of all that remained. A new breach was, 
however, effected, the fire of the besiegers bringing down 
whole sheets of the wall at a time. Bonaparte was, at this 
time, on the Mount of Richard Cceur de Lions, surrounded by 
his generals, and aid-de-camps, indicating by his gestures 
a. renewal of the attack. A litde before sunset, a massive 
column appeared advancing in solemn step. The breach, 
no longer defended by the advice of the pacha, was mount- 
ed by this column, who descended into the garden, where 
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great immjievs wca?^ defiqatated. bjr the Turkbli 9oldkr&; 
tbe survivors were obliged to retreat as expeditiously as 
poBsibk^ aftd general Lannes. was severely *wioimded in ea^ 
d^avauring tp encourage his men. 

Qnp efert more was naade by the French comn^ander i« 
chiefs but proved equally unsuccessful with the formetr; the 
Frencli aoldiers ahsofait^ty refiiaing to mount the breach> 
o«er the dead: bodies of their com^rades. On the night of 
the seventeenth, the French army b^gaa .to remove the 
sick, the wounded, and the park of artillery ; and, on the 
twenty^first, t^ generaie wa^ be^, and dip siege, after siKty 
days continuance, was raised ; leaving behind them all their 
heavy artillery, which afterwards fell into the hands of the 
English* 

Various insurrections having broken out in Egypt, the 
utmost vigilance on the part of the French generals, could 
scarcely preserve the public tranquillity. But that which 
bore the most threatening aspect, was headed by an impds'*' 
tor, whxy announced himself to be the angel £1 Mahdi, 
wbose coaling is mentioned in the Koran, and who assert- 
ed that die troops who should fight under his standard,^ 
would be both invulnerable and invincible. Having collect- 
ed a number of followers, he marched from Rahmanie to 
Damenhour ; where, being met by a column of French, un- 
der the command of general Lannes, his followers were de- 
feated, fifteen hundred of them put to the fkword, and him- 
self wounded* 

The last battle in which Bonaparte commanded in per- 
son, was that of Aboukir, against a Turkish army, consist- ' 
ing of about eighteen thousand men, under the command 
of Mustapha Pacha, who had lately arrived on the coast 
from Constantinople, and disembarking, had inlrenched 
himself on the peninsula. The success of this engagement 
was so complete, that scarcely an individual remained of 
the whole Turkish army, and their whole park of artillery, 
&c. fell into the hands of Bonaparte. 

During the whole of this time, the British fleet had so 
closely blockaded the coast, that np communication respect- 
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ing the affairs of Europe had reached him. Afttonished at 
receivlBg intelligence, through the intervention of the ene- 
my, of a new war, as well as its disastrous consequences, he 
determined to return to France, and to heal her distracted 
councils, by elevating himself to empire. Leaving there- 
fore a sealed packet, addressed to general Kleber, whom 
he appointed to the command of the army, he embarked 
with several of his favourite generals, and some Mama- 
lukes for his personal guards, and his usual fortune attend- 
ing him, arrived at Paris, on the sixteenth of October. 

The French were finally expelled from Egypt, by a Bri- 
tish army under the command of the veteran general Aber- 
crombie, who was killed at the close of the engagement^ 
and the Turks once more left in quiet possession of the 
countfy.* 

* For m more particular account of the war in Kg7pt» aee Hifltory of itm 
vara (d the f'rench Revolutio^u . \ . 
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CARTHAGE, 

Was situated near the spot where Tunis now stands, and 
was more ancient than Rome by thirty, or, as others say^ 
one hundred, or one hundred and forty years. It is agreed 
by all, that the Phcenicians were its foimders, under the con- 
duct of Dido or Eliza, who flying from the avarice and 
cruelty of her brother Pygmalion, kin^ of Tyre, landed on 
the coast of Africa, with a body of faithful adherents. 

It is probable she might find a few inhabitants in the 
place, whom its local advantages had induced to settle 
there ; but to her Carthage is indebted for a regular founda- 
tion, and the establishment of its future greatness. Its 
progress, however, was gradual ; and its early history, like 
that of most other states, is involved in obscurity. Succes-- 
sive additions raised it to a rank with the most celebrated 
cities on earth. 

At the period of its greatest splendour, Carthage was 
surrounded by a triple wall, flanked, at intervals of four 
hundred and eighty feet, by towers. Between the walls, 
imder arcades, were stables sufiiciently large for the recep- 
tion of three hundred elephants, and four ^ousand horses, 
together with all things necessary for their maintenance. 
Twenty thousand foot soldiers were also provided with 
lodgings in the same place. There were two different har- 
bours established, the one for commerce, the other for ves- 
sels of war, of which, as many as two hundred and twenty 
might find separate accommodations at once. Beautiful j>a- 
rapets, and arsenals for military stores, were placed roimd 
these ports. The city of Carthage itself, occupying the 
space of twenty-three miles in circumference, was built on 
four eminences, on the highest of which stood the citadel, 
rendered strong from surrounding outworks, and also from 
the advantages of a favourable situation. We may easily 
imagine how numerous and magnificent were the temples 
and public buildings in a town containing seven hundred 
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tkiMismd iiftaMtawtt, «ifidowed with the so^^rdgAty 6f tfacf 
^a for 9rix centuries, and, consequently, enjoying the coni*^ 
merce of the known woridf. Yet of all tl»s grandeur not t 
wreck remains ; and d»e once omnipotent city of Cardiage, 
now lie« burled undct the ruins of its own walls. The ca* 
saal appearance of drains and reservoirs are the only ob* 
jects, which can now lead to the discovery of its original^ 
poshion, snd identify its site. 

' At one period the Carthaginians were possessed of the 
greater part of Spain, Sicily, and the islands of the Medi<^ 
terranean, in addition to numerous establishments which 
they had formed, for the support and extension of their 
Itade with other countries. Their own immediate terri- 
tory, liowever, consisted in what now forms the kingdom 
<g£ Tunis, which was once a city in the Carthaginian do-> 
main. Utica was reckoned second in point of size and po^ 
pulatibn, and next to this ranked Hippo. Other cities 
bordered on the coast, or appeared in the more inland parts 
cf the country, in great numbers. They were chiefly situ* 
ated on lakes, which frequently occur in this quiuter of 
Africa. For the support of these establishments, all spo^. 
pf the hurtling circumjacent sands, that would admit of cul* 
Ovation, became the objects of their most assiduous care. 
But with all their industry and perseverance, they could 
only fertilise a narrow strip along the edges of lakes, and 
the inconsiderable rivers of this district. In exception to 
ibis general rule, the soil, on which Carthage stood, pro* 
duced the most abundant harvests of every kind of grain. 
Monarchy is supposed to have been the original govern* 
ment of Carthage ; neither is it known, at what period 
it assumed the form of a republic. It is, however, gene* 
rally allowed, that the republic consistad of the people, a 
very numerous senate, smd two suffetes or presiding magis* 
trates. These suffetes, corresponded in rank and power, 
widi the consuls at Rome, and kings at Lacedsemon ^ but 
were not, like tfie latter, chosen fpr life. They were elected 
from amongst the richest of the citizens, that they might 
be tk^ better able to support their dignity with splendour. 
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Wlieii die voles of Ac ientte wfere unmkiiOuli, tfcey -pw^ 
aessed the power of giTing law«, £roai which there> wafe no 
apperi^ But^ when the suffrages were divided^ or when the- 
Bidfetes stood alone, the deeiston was referred to the peo- 
ple, who then gave the filial decree. " Hence," says Poly- 
bins, ^* arose the misfortunes of Carthage, since^ in the last 
Punic wars, the judgment of the people, misled by their 
orators, prevailed over the wiser dictates of the senalte*" 
There were, likewise, two other tribunals ; but their pur« 
port or authority is merely conjectural. These were the^ 
centumviri, or council of a hundred, chosbn from amongst 
thie senators, and the quinqueviri, or council of five^ elected 
from the members of the centumvirate. It is probable ^t 
the centtimvirate discussed and suggested matters to the 
senate, and that the quinquevirate presided over all, even 
Ae suffetcs themselves. But whatever were the powers of ^ 
these various orders, their regulations appear generally to 
have been guided by wisdom and discretion ; since the 
history of the republic waa, for a long period^ unsuQied 
-dither by sedition, the insubordination of the people, or -^p- 
pression on the part of their leaders. 

The barbarous custom of sacrificing infants to a god, 
supposed to be Saturn, was a long time prevalent in Car- 
Aage. These victims were selected from the first families,: 
their mothers being constrained to assist in the execution 
of their offspring; and, in proportion, as they suppressed - 
the acute feelings of maternal affection, they obtained Ae 
esteem and applause of the surrounding populace. The 
mimber of two hundred were immolated to this sangmnftTy 
deity at once, in times of any particular distress. They 
reverently worshipped nearly all- the Egyptian, Greek, So- 
man, and Phornician gods* Neither were they eamopt from: 
other absurd superstitions derived from these aaticmsysuch 
' as holding up female prostitution as an act at piety, asid; 
practicing it, even in their temples, the profits being appro- 
priated as the woman's portimi. Yet we cannot imagine' 
that a. practice, so disgusting to decency and .nkorality, 
could ijuiye been general. 9«it even thia^i^ Ikptrmm^ pefu-. 

• 
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iMue ibi^ ^9^^cr cw|i»i|t well Igaaim to hi|ve been tii force at 
Carthage ; »Ql|ie whoUy harAiless, while others a^ain, w&vc 
atlduded wpith t^ ino»t. baneful coo^equence^. Noai^ but 
ike co&demBed, were allowed to be the messengers of ma^ 
pubUc or private csAamitjr; it being supposed, that the he^ 
raid of any b^d Qews would meet with a speedy death. Oil 
this supposition, criminals ^were reserved, expressly for 
that purpose. .When the city was threatened with any 
£^eat misfc^tune, the walls were immediately hung widi 
black i duriB^^a campaign, soldiers were denied the use of 
wine,> an4 Biagislratea, during their office, were subject to 
the 9ame restriction. The officers and s<4diers w<Mre a ring 
for each campaign, in which they had served* On the re- 
U|m of a general from an unsuccessful expedition, thou|^ 
he were free frcxm ^e imputation of any blame or aeglect, 
* he was put to death ; yet, notwithstanding this inhuman 
severity, their army was never in want of a commander* 
l^he.Ciuthaginians possessed the most implicit faith in ora- 
cular divinations. They. were accused by the Romans of 
obduracy, and even ferocity ; and, according to them, their 
sole object was the amassing of riches. But it ought to be 
considered that this character was given by their most in- 
veterate enemies. Whatever may have been the general 
dmracter of this people, it is certain there might he found 
amongst Aem, xMn df the most distinguished generosir^ ^ 
as well, as heeoic bravery. 

From die few existing remains of the Punic language, 
it appears to have been of Phoenician origin. By the in- 
trodttctioaof words from various other tongues, with which* 
the commerce of the Carthaginians rendered th^m familiar, 
dieir fatiiguage was afterwards considerably enriched. In^ 
Maka^aumy of its idioms are st^ retained $ and the Celtic 
is aaidto bear a n^ar affinity to it. Their written charac-*. 
t^n w«re pardy composed of the Phoenician, and partly of 
ijhe Hebrew* Much encouragement, certunly, was not 
gma' by the Carthaginians to the promotion of the sci- 
ences I yet it woidd be unjust to affirm, that they treated 
ihenLm^ ne|^«ct». Npt a«ly tb&arehlves of thif people, 
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Wt all tlMr Kieraiy tnd bisttmcftl wo^s wtie disti^df^ 
bgr die Romans ; an act which fltrfrngly- avhiceB a mean 
Jcaloittyt lest die fame of this nation should rival dieir 
own. 

The Romans formed soldiers from die surronndittg na« 
tions, as intrepid as themselves; but die Carthaginians 
were obliged to hire distant mercenams^ who could not be 
supposed to possess that innate patriotism and zeal^ which 
natives feel in the defence of their country. Notwitfastand^ 
ing these obstacles, die commanders, who were universal 
Carthaginians, inspired their armies with that energy^ which 
aLonecan give a prbbalMlity of success* Yet, after all, from' 
die too great mixture of nations, they could never eqnat 
die discipline, ncH* attain the tactics of the Romans. Their 
mariners, inured to hardships by long voyages, were alike 
brave and experienced ; yet, the inconvenience which weak*^ 
ened their armies, had also the same efieet on their i»avy. 
The number of foreign auxiliaries was far greater dum 
d»t of the Carthaginian sailors. On this sole aocodnt,- 
their most able admirals often met with signal defeats. 
Their knowledge of naval tacdcs may be conceived, from 
d»eir Ipng voyages of discovery, as well as of trade. Un* 
der Himilco,they explored die western coast of Europe/ 
under Hanno, they made die circuit of Africa, and beheld* 
the isles of Britaii|. There were many others, who made- 
excursions of greater or less extent in the establishment of 
their extcoisive commerce ; but their names aye unknown. 

The Carthaginians appear to have exported from the pro* 
duce of their own country^ wheat, fruits of every kind, wax, 
honey, oil, and skins of beasts. The chief manu£9u:tupe 
consisted in the materials, necessary for the equipment of 
vessels ; they are supposed to have been the invenlors of 
galleys with four rows of o^s, and also of large cables. 
From Egypt diey obtained fine hemp, paper, and wheat; 
iSrom the coasts of the Red sea, spices, aromadcs, gold, 
pearls, and precious stones ; and, from Tjore and Phcenicia^ 
diey procured purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, and tapestry* 
Returning frwi dM; western coaats, to whkhdiey carried 
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4l#ar <i^Sfra|ilrCoiiia«3Niid^^ for 4f«ile^ diey broii|^t bade ^ 
4ic east, •iroBf.tin, lead^ and- bvaas. They seem to faav* 
leaped the greaiei^t tmolument from their traffic wsA th^ 
Persiaas, Ganunantes, and £thiopiaa8. This c^mmaetm 
waa cmdncted' by meaa^ of caraviuift, and was esteemed 
highly honourable, even in the leadii^ members of the 
state. They had a peculiar method of carrying on theif 
trade with the hyUm^ the manner of which was a eon vine* 
ijug proof of their mutual integrity. When tbe Cavthag^ 
niana reached then-shores^ they unloaded their merchan* 
dizeSf and placed them <m an eminence, at the same timte 
raiaiag a thick smoke, in order to apprise the Lybians of 
their arrival* These immediately repaired to the spot, 
wiM^ce the goods were deposited ; and having placed a cer* 
tainquanuty of gold near it,, they retreated to a great dia^ 
tapce. • {f, tm the return of the Carthaginians, diey consr* 
dered the sum adequate to the value of their commodities^ 
djMdy 8ccepted.it, and immediately set sail. On the other' 
lmkd,.if they did not conceive die money to be sufficieatf 
^y 9^S^n retired .^ their vessiels, without taking any tlung^ 
'mik them i .and when the Lybiana found that the bargains 
was not accepted, they increased Ae sum, tiU such time; aa 
it was thought proportionaite to die vahie of die merchan-^ 
dia^« Neither of diese peopk attempted to take improper 
adltanfa|||ts over the other, although they had such repeat^ 
ed opportmtiitiea. 

XMdoy whom we have dhready mentioiiBd as the undoubt* 
ed ibunder of Cardiage, appears, when she hnded on the 
Afri^aii aoaat, not only to Imve been young and beantiful,. 
but ,eq.iiaUy subtle andcoorageotts ;. neither is she less cels«' 
brated &Hr fa^r wisd<Hn* On her arrival, she i$ reported tor 
have 4^|naM^d ^nly <^ much ground as an oa's hide would 
encoai|>asa. This requeist being granted, she ciit the skin* 
iiM^ narrow strips a^, by that means, encirded a iargia 
ei^tent of tenritcny, on which sha built the chadel called 
JByraa^ The Carthaginians, however, annutfly piid a tri^ 
bute to the Africans, for the territory they tlms possessed. 

The new oty soon beoaoia populana and ftMmshmf , bf 
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dke acceSsioti of the iieighbdaritfg Africans, wko werc^rtt 
attracted by a view of titlfllc. Nor was the strirtageiyl, b^ 
which they expanded their domain, less singular than tlf? 
means by which they obtained tticir first footing. On the- 
Cyreneans complaining of die advantaged they had takenV 
ifti respect to territory, it was^^ agreed, between Cyrcne and- 
Carthage, that two commissaiies from each' should set^ 
off at an appointed hour, and that the spot on which titey- 
met should be the boundary between the tw6 nations. Two 
teothers, named Phiisni, were deputed by Carthage^ who,- 
making use of their most strenuous exertions, met the de» 
^ties of Cyrcne much Hearer their city than they expected.' 
They, therefore, ebmphuned of being surprised ; accused tiie 
Carthaginians of having set off befm*e the time appointed/ 
and therefore demanded that the agreement should^ be can-' 
celled. "Suggest, then,'* said the Millieni, ^'any othei- 
mode of decision, and we will submit to your proposals.''- 
To which the Cyreneans answered, ^^Ei^er immediately 
rettre, a&d yield the advantages you have gained, or s«iff^' 
yourselves to be buried alive, and your tomb shallserve as* 
H boundary." Their proposals were accepted by diese he^ 
foic brothers, who underwent the most dreadfol death 
imaginable, in order to secure the extension of territory* 
Aey had gained for their coiiiitly>>*-aa action by no meaur 
nnwordiy of comparison with that of Cnrtius, who, for liief' 
sake of Rome, precipitated himself into the gulf • > ' 

* In* Ae early history oi Callage, there is a chasm of 
three hundred years, owing to die destruction of tke-Pnnit' 
archives by the Romana. It^ however, appears, that from 
their very outset, die iidiabitantft applied themaelves to 
■aval tactics^ and were the oljects of terror^ during the 
i«ign of Cyrus mid Cambyses. Their principal revenue 
was derived from the mines in Spain, in which country 
Ihey appear to have estaUiflhed themselves very early: 
From die riches drawn out of these mines, they were ena«' 
Ued to equip die most formidable armaments. It is ind- 
nmted by Jusdn, that the first Carthaginian setdement, in- 
Spain, was maAs w4ien the city of Gades, now called Cadiz, 
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#ii$ ia lift iti&My. The Spaniards, finding tiiia new tolon^ 
begiti to flourish, attacked it with a numerous army^ and 
obligftd the dolonists to implore the assistance of the mother 
country; which being granted, the Spaniards were 4iot only 
tepulsed^ but compelled to yield the whole province, in 
which their new city stood. Encouraged by this succest^ 
the Carthaginians attempted the conquest of the whcd^ 
fmmtry, but failed. 

Having made some successful maritime estpeditionsf 
and having obtained considerable advantages in Sicily^- 
they turned their arms ag^st S^dinia* But this enter-^ 
prise proved abortive j and, losing half their f<Mr€es on thd 
qpot, they banished the remaining portion of their atmyi 
together with their commander, Machseus. FaeUng htui 
by this disgrace, be inve$ted the city with the cotnpanidntf 
of his exile. Owing to thbse divisions, which involved Ui 
fierce contention l^e nearest relations, the attention due tn^ 
Itfachieua was neglected, oti his soliciting, that he and hi4 
feUow*«oldierB might be restored to their formet stations; 
The besieged, however, finding theittselves hard |>i^8sedy 
sent proposals of peace to Macfaneus, trough the lAediunl 
6f his stm Catido, who was in the O(^o«iite partj^. These 
were rejected ; and the cruel father ordered a cross to bd 
&tcudi and his son to be faotened to it. The town after^ 
wards surrendering, MadiHus ceudeitined Aoee senatort 
10 death, iNdio had taken an active part towards hU banish^ 
ment 9 buty «t lengthy he wiUb kiUed, m atteffiptiag to assume 
the sovereign power. 

What reaMtfns of ifce CarthagiBtian aofials do^ not et^ 
hibit dM^e eerrible seditions, which sprt^ed Rome wit& 
Uood, and made her republic totter. In Carthage, ther4 
wete aeven dr ^ght powerful faoUliei ; t)ie Hamilcars, As- 
drubnU, Hannos, Bomalears, Magos, HanHibals^ nod HI* 
milcos, whose rivalry eecitfed the jrtAtte freedom. Thef 
ttHitually watehed, and iomnterpoisdd eii^ otfier. Ofne n« 
sooner sdtned ii€ doHmion, tlfean aiiotlier opposed hivd. Ik 
die b^tdes, whieh took place betweeii them, the vsariotM an^ 
diorities of the suffetes, senate^ eentuMvivi, tfndquiiiqiieiriri, 
VOL. IX. [li] 
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Still remained, and maintained the equilibrium ; or, if it were 
for a moment destroyed, the existing authority easily 
brought back order, as nothing in the government was al- 
tered. On the contrary, among the Romans, the consti* 
tuted powers themselves took the field ; the people wished 
to be superior to the senate ; the tribunes to the consuls i 
so that when peace was restored, from the various preten- 
sions of each body, the seeds of war still existed. Among 
the Carthaginians, nothing further was necessary, than to 
suppress those rendered dangerous by their power, which 
they rigorously performed ; banishing whole families at 
once. Thus the general, who, upon the credit of his par- 
tisans, had been placed at the head of the army, if unsuc^ 
cessful, durst not return to Carthage ; or, if he returned, he 
became a victim to the opposing cabal. Hence the fre- 
quent examples, in the history of these people, of van- 
quished generals killing themselves, or, when returned into 
the city, of being punished for their ill fortunes by a cruel 
death. Yet it does not appear, that these catastrophes 
caused such sanguinary commotions as in Rome, because 
the government itself still remained unshaken. 
, The wars of the Carthaginians jtnd Romans bear also a 
different character. The latter, in the flourishing days af 
the republic, fought only for its aggrandizement and glory, 
and the nations no sooner submitted to the consular forces,, 
than they were sure of being protected and maintained in 
their possessions. The Carthaginians, on the contrary, are 
represented, by the Romans, as greedy traders, who pur- 
sued gain wherever it could be obtained ; and seized all 
which suited them, without any regard to its original pos- 
sessors. 

Their knowledge of each other was, from an early day, 
marked with immediate and mutual distrust. But notwith- 
standing the disagreements, to which a contrariety of in- 
terests sometimes gave rise, the two nations a long tioi^ 
respected each other ; and their mutual animosity did not 
begin, till the Carthaginian conquest, in Sicily, became i^ 
subject of alarm to the Romans. 
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The Carthaginians, before they carried their arms into 
this large island, had made their essay upon the lesser 
ones. On the Spanish coast, they had subdued Ivica, and 
established themselves in Gaza, Malta, Corsica, and Sar- 
dinia. When they attempted Sicily, to ensure its conquest, 
they made astonishing preparations. Their army consisted 
of three hundred thousand men ; their fleet was composed 
of more than two thousand men of war, and three thousand 
transports ; and, with these immense forces, they made no 
doubt of conquering the whole island, in a single campaign. 
But in this they found themselves deceived. Hamilcar, 
their leader, having landed his army, invested Himera, a 
city of considerable importance. He carried on his attacks 
with ardour ; but was at length surprised, and defeated by 
Gelon and Theron, the tyrants of Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum. Of his very numerous army, not a single person 
escaped ; ^ being either killed or taken prisoners. Nor 
were the Carthaginians much more fortunate in their fleet, 
for of the enormous number equipped for this expedition, 
only eight vessels were saved from the enemy. But even 
these did not return to Carthage, being overtaken by a 
storm, in which they all perished. No description is equal 
to the distress and consternation of the Carthaginians on 
hearing these mournful tidings. They immediately dis- 
patched ambassadors, sueing for peace on any terms. This 
was granted, 'on condition, that they should pay two thou- 
sand talents, to defray the expenses of the war, and erect 
two temples, where the articles of the treaty should be de- 
posited and held sacred. Hard as the conditions were, the 
Carthaginians, as a testimony of their gratitude for Gelon's 
moderation, voluntarily presented his wife with a crown of 
one hundred talents value. 

There is here a chasm of seventy years in the history of 
the Carthaginians. But we know that they had enlarged 
their dominions in Africa ; and had shaken off" the tribute, 
which they paid for the possession of their territory. 
' Being solicited, by the Egestines, to protect them from 
the assaults of the Seluntines, two small states in Sicily, 
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ijkey f^^a attempted the reduction of that isllmd- Qtt9t 
ipreparatipns were made to accomplish this ttrduoud busi* 
|ies8 ; a|id ap immense Ktrmy and navy were ine^aitly raised^ 
The command was given to Hannibal, ivho, having landed 
pn the Sicilian shores, directed his march towards ScJinus, 
inarking his path with general devastation. Having taken 
|he city by storm, he treated the inhabitants with the moat 
|>arbarott^ cruelty ; sixteen thousand persons feU in a dreads 
ful scene of massacre and confusion ; the temples were pilr 
}aged, and the city razed to the ground. After this, hfe 
proceeded to Himera, which, after an ineffectual but y^iailt 
fesis^ance, yielded to the same fate as Selinus. 

To such a degree, indeed, were th^ Carthaginians ani'^ 
mftted by iheir late acquisitions, that they anticipated the 
certain subjection of the whole island. But as age and in* 
^rmity had almost incapacitated Hannibal, for ^e fatigue9 
ef war, they divided the command betweeti him and Imil-t 
car, thje son of HanncS one of his own family, llie^e ad-^ 
vanced to Agrigentum, which, after a severe contest, yiiplded 
|o the Carthaginians, who did not foil to practise thftir 
usual barbarity. After having razed ^e city of Agrigen? 
^m, they made an incursion into die territories of Ge)a| 
|md Camerina, berth of whiidi they ravaged in 1^ mos$ 
dreadful manner, carrying off tmn^nse quantities (^ jitaxk* 
fler* The inhabitants, now finding their enemy of sudi tm^ 
perior force, abandoned their country, as the only expediT 
ent for the preservation of their lives. The Carthaginian 
grmy, however, being much debilitated, partly by the ca-^ 
sualties of war^ and partly by the virulence of die plague^ 
a herald was despatched to Syracuse, to offer terms of peace ; 
)>y the stipulaticms of which, the people of Gela and Came* 
rina, w^e reinstated in their respective cities, up<m thesr 
paying an annual tribute to the victors. 

Dionysius, who had been appointed generalissimo of tlie 
Sicilian armies, and who hl^i concluded the treaty with no 
other view, than that of gaining time to attack the common 
^nemy with greater force, soon broke the peace, byr destroy- 
ing ^ persons and possessions pf the Car^pniana^wlH) 
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h^ resided In Sjrri^va^, on the failh of ire^liet. , Pionj- 
aius, in the meamim^, d^npi^ed n herald, bearing a letter 
to the senate, and people of Carthage, informing them, thai 
if thejr did not immediately withdraw their garrisons from 
all the Greek cities in l^cily, they should be exterminated^ 
• Not waitmg^ however, ibr an answer, he advanced witii 
bis army to attack the city of Mo^a, an extensive colony 
tf the Carthaginians* Soon after he proceeded, in person, 
with the major part of his forces, to reduce the cities in 
ullianoe with the Carthaginians, leaving his brother, Lep»^ 
tines, to carry on the. siege of Motya. Dio^mius destroyed 
their territories with fire and sword ; suid most of the towns 
0pened their gates at his ^.pproach ; but the cities of £gesta 
and EnteUa, baffled all his efforts ; being at length obliged 
tQ give up the contest, he returned to Motya, and carried 
0n the 3iege of that place with the utmost ^donr. 
. After a long and valiant defence, th^ Molyana yielded to 
(he Greeks, who, for some time, continued a horrible mas* 
sacre of the vanquished ; but on their flying to the temjdes, 
the victors contented themselves with plundering the town. 
Diony sius soon after made another attempt upon Egesta, 
and was again repulsed. Alarmed at his progress, the Car* 
fhagintians despatched a powerful army, under Himiico, 
who retook Motya. He next took Messina ; alter which, 
most of the Siculi revolted from Dionysius. Notwilk* 
atamdtng thia defection, Dionysiua, with forces to the 
amount of .thirty thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
advanced against die Cardiaginian army, while Leptines ait* 
tacked their fleet, and was totally defeated* Dionysius, 
dispirited by this loss, withdrew his army to Syracuse. IB- 
miko immediately invested the city ; and, hot for a malig* 
nant pestilence, would certainly have become master of it: 
but the havoc of this dreadful malady, combined with an 
unexpected attack from Dionysius, termiaMted hie career of 
victory, being obliged to pay three hundred talents, tliat 
he might retire, with his shattered forces to Africa. Un- 
able to survive his misfortunes, he aoon after put a period 
tt» hia.exiatflsice. 
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Undaunted, however, amidst all these calamities, the 
Carthaginians repeated their^ttacks on the island of Sicily. 
Under the conduct of Mago, they landed an army of eighty 
Aousand men. This expedition, however, was attended 
with no better success than the preceding. Reduced to 
great straits for want of provisions, they were obliged, once 
more, to sue for peace. The Sicilian war continued, with 
Bttle interruption, for nearly twenty-five years, attended 
with various success. At the expiration of this period, the 
Carthaginians, availing themselves of the civil dissentions 
existing in Sj^acuse, exerted all their powers, assisted^by 
Icetas, t5n:ant of Leontium, to subjugate the whole island. 

The S3a*acusans, reduced to the greatest distress, called 
in the aid of the Corinthians. They immediately sent a 
small body of troops, under the command of Timoleon, an 
experienced general. He effected a landing, and marched 
against Icetas, and surprised him at the head of five thou- 
sand men. Of these he put three hundred to the sword^ 
and took six hundred prisoners. He then took post in Sy- 
racuse, where he defended himself with such resolution, 
that the united forces of Icetas and the Carthaginians, 
could not dislodge him. 

Here he continued for some time inactive, expecting 
reinforcements from Corinth. These succours, however, 
were a long time detained, which gave the Carthaginians an 
opportunity of posting a strong squadron to intercept them 
on their passage. But the commander left his station, 
thinking it impossible for the enemy to effect their pas- 
sage, at such a stormy season, and ordered his seamen to 
crown themselves with garlands, and adorn their vessels 
with trophies of victory, at the same time declaring, tiiiat he 
had destroyed the succours which Timoleon expected. By 
this stratagem, he vainly thought to intimidate Timoleon 
into a capitulation. The supplies were speedily wafted by 
a gentie breeze into Sicily, without meeting with any oppo- 
sition. The Carthaginian general was no sooner apprised 
of the arrival of this reinforcement, than, struck with terror, 
and dreading a revolt of his mercenaries, he immediately 
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set sail for Africa, in spite of the remonstrances of Icetas. 
No SQoner had he reached his native country, than, over* 
come with shame and remorse, he killed himself. His bodjir 
was afterwards hung on a gallows, in order to deter suo* 
ceeding generals from following his example. 

After the flight of his most powerful opponent, Timdieoo 
carried all before him. He obliged Icetas to renounce 
his alliance with the state of Carthage ; and even deposed 
him. On the other hand, the Carthaginians made another 
attempt, on the independence of Sicily with an immense ar- 
mament; but the fate of this enterprise was similar to that 
of the former, the forces being totally overthrown by Ti- 
moleon. After having gained this signal victory, Timo- 
leon returned to Syracuse, where he was received with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy and applause ; while, from 
the successive misfortunes which had attended their endea* 
vours, the Carthaginians were induced to conclude a peace, 
on terms honourable to the Sicilian confederates. 

Reiterated ill success, hov/ever, could not damp the spi- 
rit, nor lessen the zeal of the Carthaginians, to accomplish 
the conquest of Sicily. In their greatest reverses, they had 
never been totally expelled from thence. They had still 
preserved some territory there ; and ports, by which they 
re-entered the island, and renewed their warfare, whenever 
favourable opportunities offered. The civil war, excited in 
Syracuse by Agathocles, was one which they chose to im» 
prove. Sometimes they were in alliance with the tyrant, 
sometimes with the nobility, whom he had expelled. The 
protection of the Carthaginians gave a superiority to the 
latter. Agathocles found himself pressed within the walls 
of Syracuse. At a time when his enemies thought his 
escape impossible, he loaded his fleet with troops, deceived 
the Carthaginian admiral, and carried the war into Africa. 
Agathocles gained a signal victory over the troops, levied 
in haste, with which the Carthaginians opposed him, soon 
after he had landed. His appearance excited the utmost 
astonishment, as the Carthaginians imagined his forces to 
be destroyed, since they had been shut up in Syracuse. 
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They cdiild not conceive hjr irlistt mestfis he' hsii been M^^ 
vot only td reach Africa^ ifi Ae face df a powel-fuUfeet^ 
hy Which he was blocked up^ \mt^ with the teiiiaiitdef of 
hitt beatett forces^ fo defeat an aimy istronger than his own. 
Prepossessed and blinded with supei^tition, Aey now re*' 
proached themselves widi deceit^ in having sacrificed, ioi 
the room of children of quality^ the offiipring of poat tnmu^ 
lies, whom thdy had purchased for the purpose. To ex- 
piate this strange species of impiety, two hundred childten, 
of the first families of the town, were immolated to Saturn ^ 
tad more than three hundred persons, who reproached 
themselves with having failed in this duty^ oflTered them-^' 
selves as victims, to appease Ae wrath of this sanguinafy 
deity, by their blood. 

After these expiations, the Carthaginians despatched a 
messenger, to recal Hamilcar from. Sicily. The utmost 
endeavours, however, were used, to prevent the news of 
Agathocles's successes reaching the ears of the besieged. 
On the contrary, it was given out, that his army and fleet 
had been totally destroyed. While matters remained in 
6iis state, a galky entered the harbour of Sjrracuse, prcH 
claiming his victories. Hamilcar, having observed that the 
garrison flocked down to the vessel, and expecting to find 
tfie walls unguarded, thought this a favourable opportunity 
to begin die intended assault. His troops had gained con- 
siderable advantages, when they were discovered by the 
patrole. Upon diis, a warm contest ensued, and the Car- 
thaginians were repulsed widi great loss. 

The Agrigentines, perceiving to what a deplorable state 
the Carthaginians and Syracusans had mutually reduced 
each other, commenced a war with both parties^ and shortly 
Irrested from them many valuable places. 

Agathocles, in the meantime, carried on his conquests 
trith inconceivable rapidi^, and prepared for the siege of 
Carthage itself. But, notwithstanding the repeated losses 
which the Carthaginians had sustained, they sdll mustered 
a powerful army, to oppose his progress. While matter^ 
were in this situation, advice was received of the destruc** 
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nMiide 8uc)i.sw imjuresaion .^ their countrymen, that, ha4 
luot a suddeii ;e^lUon arisen in the camp of A^athoclet^ 
they would have probably lost their.city, before they could 
have recovi^ed from. the teirair) which such an unexpected 
event had.e.x<:ited. 

• In 4^e j'ear following, an engagement took place, in which 
neither psu^ty. gained ai^y advantage. But Agathocles, find- 
ing, himself u^ble any longer to carry on the war alone, 
.engaged the a^^i^tance of Ophelias, one of the captains qf 
J Alexander the Great, who, with an immense army, march- 
ed to the aid of his new ally. But these auxiliaries werje 
scarciely arrived, when this treacherous Sicilian cutpff their 
commander ; and, by fair promises, persuaded tl^e troops ||> 
serve under himself. 

At the head of such a numerous army, he now assumed 
die title of king of Africa, carrying on his conquests with 
gre^at success. But, in the midst of his victorious career, 
the Sicilians formed an association in favour, of liberty, to 
break which required hijs immediate presence. Therefow, 
retsurning, he. left the command in the hands, of his son, 
.Archagathus, who despatched Eumachus, with a large de- 
tachment, to invade some of the neighbouring pro vince^. 
This, general, elated with his constant good fortune, detet- 
mined to penetrate into the more distant parts of Africa. 
Here^too, he at first was successful; but, hearing that a 
formidable body of the natives were advancing to give him 
battle, he retreated precipitately to the sea coast, after hav- 
ing Ip^t a.number of his men by the climate and fatigue. 

The Carthaginians, informed of the misfortunes of £u* 
machus, redoubled their activity and resolution. Their 
exertions were now attended with a share of good fortune. 
Having cut off two out of the three divisions, into which 
Archagathus had split his army, they hemmed in the other 
with the .commapder at their head, in such a manner as 
completely to intercept all supplies of provisions. Having 
/pund means, however, to apprise Agathocles of their diffi^ 
j^lties, he hastened to their rescue, with considers^ble 
VOL. IX. " [14] 
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ibrcesy nAy iltackiiig the Cairdiiigii^aii cMUjl^tMUfo^Mil- 
mderable itnpressioti on itf but, being deserted by hie met- 
tenaries, he wai finally obliged to withdraw, with greil 
precipitation and Ipu. 

As an acknowledgment to the gckls for this advami^ 
the Carthaginians determined to sacrifice all the pris<mers 
of distinction. During the perfortnance of these detestSH 
ble rites, a violent gust of wind suddienly arose, which. 
Wafting the flames to the sacred tabernack, near the aHar, 
spread to the adjoining tents of the general, and o^er piin* 
cipal oflieers. This occasioned a dreadful alarm throu^ 
the whole army, whieh was heightened by the ra|>id pro* 
gress of the fire. In a short time the camp was laid itk. 
ashes, and many of the soldiers^ endeavouring to carry off 
their arms, and the rich baggage of their officers, perished 
in the flames. Some of them, who had escaped the fury of 
ihe conflagration, however, did not meet with a lu^jMer 
filte, for the Africans who had forsaken Agathocles, coa-* 
ihg over in a body to tiie aid of the Carthaginiapa, wert 
mistaken, by the fugitives, for the whole Syracusan army, 
advancing in order of battle to attack them. Under titia^ 
fatal deception, a horrid scene of confusion ensued. Some 
ran off; others fell down in heaps, one upon another; while-^ 
^nhers engaged their comrades, mistaking them for the 
enemy. Five tiiousand men lost their lives in this conflict; . 
^the rest sought refuge within the walls of Carthage; nor 
could a return of day Kght, for some time, dissipate their . 
aipprehensions. The African deserters, unable to compre*, 
hend the cause of die confusion, were so tenEdfi6d,.that they; 
returned to tiie army of Agathocles. These^ seeing a body 
of troops advancing towards them, in good order, coacei'K^ 
ed they were marching to attack them, and, tiiereftH*e, the 
cry of " To arms !" was immediately tiiundered tl»ough 
tiie whole army* The lamentable screwis with which th^ 
air was rent, combined with the flames, towering to At 
tieavens, corroborated this c^nion, and increased the coii^ 
-fusion. 

Agiethocks, dispirited by thia cataslrc^) inMnediatefy 
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tivneA hil 9m«||J^ qiMiii con^ving tomr iMant for h^ 
escape, which, at last,' with great difficulty, he effected* 
On his departure, the soldiears chose a leader from amoi^g 
themselves, having put to death his two sons, and made f 
|>eace wtjdi the Clartfaagii&ians. 

Betreen tills period and the commencement of the firsf 
Punic war, notbiBg remarkable appears in the hisitory of th,e 
Cafthtginiaiis. At this time they possessed exi^ienAive 
dominions in Africa; had made considerable progrjess ii| 
SpAin I were masters c^ Sardinia, Corsica, and all the isk 
aads to Ihe coast of Itriy, and had extended their con«* 
ilHeata ovef a great part of Sicily. The Mamertines being 
rieduced to great distress by Hiero, king of Syracuse, had 
determmed to cede the dty of' Messina, the only one re* 
isainingin their possession, to that prince. On Hiero's ad* 
Mndrng w4th his troops to tak^ possession, he was o^et by 
Bsanibal, who, at that time, commanded the Carthaginian 
aniiy in Sicily, under the pretence of congratulating him on 
his go<»d jfoHune. While Hannibal amused him with cpm* 
dion pilikce conversation, some of the Carthaginian troop$ 
wtrt despaitdied tow^tls Mess^ina. On seeing a new reinr 
forcement arrived for their succour, the Mamertines were 
divideid into several opinions. Some proposed to accept 
the pn|t)ec;lion of Carthage ; others were for rejecting its 
^ervicek, aqd surremdering to t;he king of S3fTacuse ; but not 
Hgreeing on either alternative, at last it was determined, 
that they should call in the ftid of the Romans. Deputiei^ 
were therefore immediately sent, offering their city to the 
^Somims, and imploii^g their protection in tl^e most pathe* 
4t terma* After some debate, their i^equest Mras granted^ 
The Romwfl sent Ajipius Claudius, at the head of a strong 
jarmy, to attempt a p^sa^ to Sicily. Caius Claudius wa^ 
de^Mitched wi^ a feW vessels to reconnpi^ the coast. He 
•found fhe Carthaginian squadron so much superior to his 
own, idiat it would have been bordering on madness to at- 
tempt a passage into Sicily at diat time. He, however, 
i;r6S8ed the straits, apd made the necessary preparations fof; 
^ triMportaliiiii of ^pffmpa,. The Carthaginiwwj OH 
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being informed of 'Ae designs of die RomMM, fitted ^mt a 
strong squadron of galleys, vndeif die eommimd of Hannoi 
iK> intercept their fleet, which they accol'diiy^y attacked 
> with great fury, near the coast of Sieity. A viotetit etonn 
•rose during the engagement, which dashed many of die 
Roman vessels on the rocks, and the Cmdts^nian squad- 
ron, likewise, sustained considerable injury. 
- Sttch was die beginning of die first Pimlc * War, which ia 
fifaid to have lasted twenty-four years. Tlie two-natMul 
from diis dme, were accustomed to loc^ upon each odmr 
at enemies. The Cardiaginians w«re actuated by dierdbt^ 
aire of extending their possesMons in Sicily, and maintaift* 
ing their accustomed empire of the sea. Hie consideraticMi 
of humbling a haughty rival, in no smaH degree sdmulatad 
dieir exertions. • On the other hand, a spirit of opposition! 
combined with the hopes of adding Sieily and -Sardinia ta 
dieir dominions, urged the Romans to war with die Caidia» 
|;inians. It was alleged, that a detestation, of the dmiK 
racter of that rival repulse was die principal ineentiw. 
But diis abhorrence .was mutual ; for Cardmginiaif fiudi 
was much « on a par with -Roman probity, when ambtdwa 
^r interest was concerned. • .- 

• In the ftrst year of this war, die Cardiaginiaiis, in allfe 
knee with the Syracusans, laid siege to Messinst. Bat mk 
:acdng in unison, Aey were completely routed by the tmh 
sul, Appius Claudius. After this defeat, Hiero Ifelt suCh 
disgust at the conduct of the Carthaginians, that he iihme- 
'diately entered into an alliance with the Romans. Tllfe 
\former soon felt die consequence of tlie change, for ditfy 
Were bereit of all die cides on the western coasts of Sl^ 
eilybythe Romans. These had now only one 6bjft^^ 
contend for, and one enemy to ciMnbat. At the conclasieii 
Mof this successful campaign, they redred, with die gt«ateft 
^portion of their troops, into Italy, where they took up dieSr 
winter quarters. 

' Hanno, the Cardiagiaian general, next year, fiked his 
principal magastine at Agrigentmn ; a place, highly fdrdfitd 
ftjf flMtara^ b«t, from art, rendered almos^teipregoabie, par* 
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lictiUily, as it v»8 Sef^ftded faf a fifmiefOM giniacfti^ under 
tile commaifd of KttiAbid, a faivre and experienced geoei' 
inl. Findhig^ aH; oAer itieans ineftcttial^ the Romasii a^ 
eermpted'to feAuee tlie place bjr fiMmie ; but wiien At^pm^ 
litbnwmB bfOdgM aknoist to die last extremky, a po^erfyl 
remforeemeikt fiom Caithage^ Teantmaled their depreeseil 
spirits. The h^der of '#wse troopa, while on hk mwit^ 
^bo reeeri^d'adepcftation from some of die i&hahitaMs of 
Brhet8a4 the ^^ce where allthe Rout an aiagasiAee w«pa 
iMttained, ofering to put dieir town into the faanda of the 
CSarthaghiians.- This- being accardmg^y done, the BomaM 
attiMl; mevMdy have been cesnpeUed td abattdon their en^*^ 
tirprnti had dtey not i«eeived oo^tts sappUea of provi<» 
iknM fram their a%, Hiero. Hot notwithstanding aU the 
ind he could afford them, the dMfenltiea to whaob they wesa 
aiMhicedtttttethaJire deetded thtu^ fate, had not theyob* 
taiiifdportieasian of Agrigmtimi. > Hannibal, however, wilhr 
the greatest part of the garrison, made their escape. Such 
waa the end of this campaign. In it, gr^itloases were sua* 
tained on both sidesy ircnn die ema^cated evils of fiimin% 
fctigoe^ vmd the tavisges of war. The Cardiagsnums« saif» 
censed at their defeat, fined Hamia, wbo'had fled to Hm 
mcl^ in an- isMiiense sum of money, at the same time thef 
deprived hiaat of his commission, which -they confenred on 
Hamilear f while Hannibal was nominated to the commands 
e€the,Ae9t« • 

Tfae adiliaral now received otders to ravage the coast ef 
Italy ; but tlm Remana having taken every, precautson to 
<^i{ioseihis buAding, he waa unable to execute hiacommia» 
aion. At theaame time the Romans, convinced of the ad* 
vantages reauhiiig from a superiority at sea, immedUatelf 
^Niilt one hundred and twenty galleys, and subdued most of 
die midhmd cities ; but die Carthaginians still maintained 
their interest in the^ssaritlme places, so that the suceessaa 
of each, at the end of the campaign, were nearly equal. 

In the fourth year ef . the war, the Cardiagiman admiral 
tcaptured seventeen Roman g^iUeys. iiannibal nejKt ad« 
yimcedattheJiaadoffifiy.gaUefSi in aider :to recoa^ouaie 
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««pediUQii» h«iwa^ a«|adi#4 a9d dt£iute4 % theitt. Jim* 
lusted b^ tiaa. 4uyi^ea»» ^ Baa>nni, ik »^<md ♦ Ubic» gainfd. 

4MB* Tkis in sopfte 4^0[pM> r wdd thf; 4i)}Mttd ftpkilftiOiC 
ttie Roynaita^ The 9X«^^M coaiHuauiii >f th« vessels of 
4ie Cfi]thai|^iii9]>B, iml tbeir fltbiU^4ii pummv^^iag'tdiMlt 
oftea diaconcenecl tlie be^ mefUHir#e^o£,ttair<iNlv9yepia«%; 
«r rendei^di tbelr vuloiir uiMleie. . The Vkomfufm tFefi»^9f%' 
iMrwjnreri disjbeerleiifid^ Th^ eupptied their wtet of ei;^ 
penence by the invfoiiioil of dbe ^ww^ a kiod of flw^hs«% 
which, piased on the Befi|B|» ve«iaek^ lifted «p/o)P| 1^ ki^ 
weight, pressed^ dowii.«ifi4 ftiink.4be Cardbigiiiiliii «)Mf ». itt 
b aeldom that wbfit «eKHii»he9 dom not umiy^ tW ef- 
lerts of theee deetrueiivo machiiiee AialLy ^eeufied vktoip 
to the B0iMW» ifoid bfiHiumd lh«ir eelsyiiig' Ae mm mm 

NatmdiatMidliig these. defeeii, the CardMgjMHMi ««Hl 
QMBtained a very cwiteiiiptibk OfMMoa^if lfaeRo<M»fts^ 
while, « the odier hand, die Aomami dreaded the ^EUkrkiMl 
ibrcea of tbeir aat^^oiuaia» WiA die ehati^eted reeaeiiM^f 
hoA fie«t,.Haiiiiibal.aet jail Smr Cmrthagea hiii«o:ae0ilre.M«»<r 
aielf £npm the pimiabment, whkh he iras '^onfidelH.^aiidd 
he-infliated on.hiiBi, he seaitaie of U» IHenNda forwanli he^ 
o fore the final event of the battle coidd be publiijiy fc|Mnrfe« 
fo acquaint the senate, tbat d»e;R<NMw hid p»t to aea with 
agreataundber of heaiEy^ %l^ built; i^nselai eadh canryia^^ 
kind of jiMchine, with thf nse of WiU4i ^hf (GMrthdg^jG^am 
were naaac q n a intcdf and at-tho ^ei^e t^l^^fe^jyiciwre whedtw 
Hami&ai ahould attach theaa. The.eMate-iiP^ff iiinswin^iit > 
in their detemunt^on diatAhe Romims ahm^be m»icktdi 
ipon widch the imsAenger tiofQiained di^mr oft ^ ^pUer||^ :. 
nate ea^cnt lot the battle* Aa the aanale J9»d abmdy dd* 
clared that dieir admiral sliottld %bt, ihigr spared Ma iifie^ 
laid continued him in the c^munaiiid iof die fleet* 

in a ahorttime^ Hsmnihal, with a. jconsidendde number «f 
gaUeys, again aaakd far the const of >Sardiaia. iiehhdnot 
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1 9lk tiiit 'ttfetUnrtdog^ tefiMc tie-nim iuf|iiiMd 4iy ite 
Hcnnan fleets wMch ctpcum^wftay of hit skips, «]id tbdt 
inittf fmoiisrs. • This so «iir«ged die rettiaiiidcr of his 
farces, that they immediately crdcificd diefa* admiral. Had 
ka esd^Md to Cai^dbtga^ it Is most jMrpbafale he woidd have 
ibet trilk th»siuaefato; Ibr^ in that eoutitiy, it was fidsely 
ttstisidered to the ttioftt heiiiiMis erime to be imfortaiiate. 

Ill Ae meaMdiM, diese disasteirs were, hi some measure, 
t^au mst bat sasced, hy the saecess^s gahied in Sicily by Ha«- 
llsikar. Avidlmg himself i»f a ditfsentioti, which existed 
betweea tiie Romans and dieir Sicilian allies, he took diem 
1^ sittpiise^ and put to^die sWord fiMit diiUisand men. He 
llatit plroteeded to dislodge the RvMnans from dieir posts^— 
took many cities, and overran great part of die island. 

Soon after, we find that^e Romans, made diemselves 
masters of the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. In the sue- 
€a«dt«g«aaqiaign, they took die town of Myt«st»^tum, in 
Sicily, from whence diey proceeded towards Camarina^ 
bgi, while on dieir mareh, they ifi^re sarroimded, in a deep 
viUey^ and in die asost imminent dinger of being cut off 
by ike CaishagtiMfaMi army. While tn dils dilemma, M. 
Calphutmns Phunina, legionary trHmne^ demanded a de« 
techment of thyee hundMd chosen metk, promising to divert 
IhentlendoB of die Canhaglniuis, so as to enable his col<^ 
leagueis to pass numoiesfed. He accomplished diis design 
widi a bravery truly heroic ; Air having seized, in defiance 
of alt 4»ppOSltietiyon an eminence, he entrenched lumself 
^kittt^ wM«h4ntthedla«ely drew die wh<de attention of the 
Cafllhagitiitt 'army to die spot. Thus the brave tribune 
k«)^^Ae ^namyentployed, while die consul conducted his 
sMay safely >oiil; ol^dife kttrieate siniadon, Into which, by hia 
IHiMlvenMiCei dMy had fatten. The legions,'however, were 
hOWQkier ont of dinger, diaH diey hastened to the assist^^ 
n^e of ditljf gidlattt <KAnpanlons; but all their exertions 
v^cre too late. They fennd dietr dead bodies lying heaped 
one upon another. Calphumius betrayed some symptomB 
o^alnmation, as they dmgged him from beneath a pile of 
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lifeless iMMfiet. BftiMeteittibfcwt uhI atti»idflliyfae wtc^ 
it lengthy restored to the ea joy t n tu i of life and health* iU 
a reward fen* dm gkntons «Mevpriaet he was prsaeiiicd 
with a crown of grameD.* 

In Ae feUowing fear^ Regidus^ who commfoided the 
Roman fleets obsemng the Carthapnians lying along the 
coast, in a coafiised state, vemtuved, with a sqvadrcm of t^ 
galleys, to observe dieir nambers and strength, enduring 
die remainder • of bis fleet to fbUow him, with all expedi* 
tion. Advancing too near die enemy, he was immediately 
encircled by a groit number of their vessels. The .RomaQs 
fought with their accustomed bravery, but were overpow- 
ered. The consul, however, having found means to escape, 
the rest <^ his fleet soon returned, and defeated the Car- 
thaginians, taking eighteen of their ships, and sinking 
wg^t. 

Both parties immediately made arrtaganients for a deci- 
sive engagement, coUeeting dieir whole naval forces, in 
ordeV to detemune the fete of Sicily, as well as the domi- 
mon of the sea. The consuls, L. IVlantius Vulao and C. 
AftiUus R^gulus, commandied the Roman fleet, consisting 
of three hundred and i£ty galleys, each of diem having on 
board one hundred and twentf soldiers, and three hundred 
rowers. The Cardiagpnian fleet was composed of three 
hundred and siz^ sail, and way, besides, much better man- 
ned than that of ^the Romans. 

Thus prepared to fight, bodi by sea and land, the Ro* 
mans advanced, with the intendon of invading Africa. 
Th^ had arrived oiF £cnom^Sy a promontcuy of Sicily, 
when, being mat by the Carthaf^ans, a bloody ei^gsgie- 
ment commenced^ which ccmtinued with uniremitdfig ar-< 
dour die greatest part of die day. At lei^;th the Cartha- 
ipnians were obliged to fly, widi the loss of thirty galleys 
sunk, and sinty^diree tfld^en. Twenty-four galleys of the 
Romans were sunk. Having surmounted diis grand obsta- 

* In those happier days of Rome» this simple crown was considered as a 
gKi^er encouragement to serve their countiy, thftft the hopes ef olitiiiin^ 
the most qilendid pecimiarx reward. 
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^k^ tbe AdHQttna pnacaeded od their defttinitii»f with ^ 
iitmost expediti w, till d^y aniyed before Clupe^s a jci^ 
$e the east -of Csurthage^ where tbey made their first de* 
ecent. 

No words can express the .terror and consternation of the 
Carfhagkuaas, upon the appearance of the Romaas, in Af* 
rica. The inhabitaiits imnediately abandoned their hab^- 
^tio^s to the RxMnasw. Having left a strong garris<m in 
diis^place for the proteedon of their fleet, and to keep the 
adjacent territory in awe, the invaders advanced towards 
iCarthage^ taking several ^wns in their way ; ihey also 
plundered a prodigious numbo- of villages ; burnt nuny 
splendid seats of the great ; and took above twenty thou- 
sand prisoners. After having laid waste die whole coun- 
try, almost to ike gates of Carthage, they returned to Cl^- 
pea, heavily laden with the isomense booty they had ac- 
quired in this eo^edition. 

Regulus* carried on his conquests with su^h rapidity, 
4hat, in order to oppose his progress, Hvnilcar was recalled 
-from Sicily, and joined in G<»imand with Bostar and .A3- 
drubal. Hamikar commanded an army of equal strength 
with that of Regulus; while his associates were intrusted 
with separate bodies, which weve deddned to sissist each 
oth^, or act apart, as occasion required. Meanwhile, Re- 
gulus pursuing his conquest, aniiwd on the bgjoks of the 
Bagrada, a river which falls into the sea at a small distance 
from Carthage. Here he had to contend widi a serpent of 
l^odigious magnitude, which, according to the descriptiion 
handed down to us by early histCHians, infected tlie waters 
,of the river, and, by its very breacdi, proved fstal to every 
<creature that ventured wilhin its reach. On the Romans 
advancing to draw water, they were instantly attacked by 
this monster, which, twisting itself iMrpund their bodies, 
squee;zedthem to death, while others were swallowed alli^e. 

. * lleg^iliif, who filled this exalted station with such credit to himself and 
l^^fit to \k\^ countiy;! is said to have possessed only seven acres Of land, 
from the produce of whicli, his family gained a subsistence. 
VOL. IX. [15] 
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Its hard and thick scales were impenetrable, either to darts 
or arrows ; wherefore, they had recourse to the balistse, en- 
^gines, anciently used in sieges, to throw immense stones 
against the walls of cities. From these they discharged 
volleys of stones, and so far succeeded, as to break its back 
bone. Thus disabled from twisting its enormous folds, the 
Romans approached, and despatched it. But the poisonous 
effluvia, emitted from its dead carcase, spread such infec- 
tion throughout the adjacent country, that the victors were 
compelled to make a hasty retreat. The skin of this mon- 
ster, measuring in length one hundred and twenty feet, is 
said to have been sent to Rome, where, as may be seen in 
Pliny, it was long preserved. 

After having passed this river, Regulus laid siege t» 
Adis, a fortress of great importance, situated at a small dis- 
stance from Carthage, which Hamilcar and his colleagues 
attempted to relieve ; but they imprudently fixed the en- 
campment among hills and rocks, where the elephants, ib 
which their chief strength consisted, were incapable of act- 
ing. Regulus, taking advantage of this error, immediately 
attacked them in their camp, killed seventeen thousand men^ 
and took five thousand, together with eighteen elephants. 
Upon the fame of diis victory, deputations to die conqueror, 
widi offers of surrender, poured in from all quiuters, so 
ihati in the course of a few days, the Romans were posses- 
sed of eighty towns, among which, was the city <^ Utica. 
The alarm of the Carthaginians was heightened by these 
misfortunes, and they were almost reduced to despair, when 
Regulus laid siege to Tunis, a city about nine miles distant 
from the capital. Terror had so completely unmanned them, 
that diey beheld the event of this siege from their walls, 
without making any attempt to oppose it. To complete 
their calamities, at this very time, die Numidians, their in* 
veterate enemies, entered the territories of Cardiage, com- 
mitting the most dreadful devastations. From these com- 
Imifid causes, provisions became scarce in the city. The 
public magazines were exhausted, and the merchants, taking 
advantage of the general distress, demanded a most exor- 
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bttaat prtee^ fbr what they had to sell. A (amine at Car* 
thage was deemed inevitable ; more especially as the pro* 
duce of the earth had been, in a great measure, destroyed 
by the hostile armies. 

While under the heavy pressure of these complicated dis- 
tresses, Regulus advanced to the very gates of Carthage. 
Here he encamped, and despatched deputies, wiA powers 
to treat for a peace. But the terms offered were so insup* 
portably arrogant, that the Carthaginians, with a laudable 
zeal and indignation, spumed the proposals, determining to 
suffer all extremities, rather than submit to the conditionn 
which Regulus had dictated. 

At this perilous crisis, some mercenaries arrived from 
Greece^ at die head of whom was Xantippus, a Lacedse* 
monian, a person of great bravery and experience, hav- 
ing been educated in the warlike school of Sparta, at 
tiiflit time the most renowned in the world. On being in* 
fermed. of the circumstances of tite late engagement, this 
general alleged in public, that dieir defeat ought to be at* 
tribut€id to the false measures adopted by the Carthagi- 
. nians, in choosing a situation where their chief strength 
had ndt acqpe for action, and not to the superior powers 
pS the enemy. At the same time declaring^ that, by an 
opposite mode of conduct, they might retrieve dieir a(^ 
fairs, and expel the Romans from their dominions. These 
seasonable exhortations and suggestions at length reached 
the ears of the senate, who, together with the unsuccessful 
generals, begged that Xaintippus would take the command 
in chief of their forces. Having, after due deliberation, 
consented to assume this appointment, he proceeded to dis* 
cipline the troops in all the evolutions and movements of 
tl&e Lacedaemonian school. As nothing can inspire the sol* 
diers with a greater degree of courage than confidence in 
the abilities of their general, the Carthaginian troops, who 
had been dejected by their late misfortunes, now thought 
themselves invincible; under the conduct of Xantippus, 
w^o, on his part, unwilling to sufer their ardour to co<4, 
through delay, immediately drew them up in order of bat* 
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de. The Aomaiis were srdft*}Msed at the ftoddea alt^Atidii 
irhich appeared in the movetnents of their enemy r but'Re<> 
gfulusy trusting to hid previous good Ibrtune^ instantly ad^ 
vanced within a short distance of the Carthaginith ar^y, 
who, in opposition to their former fatal arratigemetits, had 
now pitched upon a vast plain. The space between the two 
armies was intercepted by a river, which Regulus intrepid^ 
ly crossed, leaving no means of escape in case of a defeats 
Tlie engagement commenced with incredible fury on bctk 
aides ; buty in the end, die Romans were completely defeat'^ 
ed ; their whole army, excepting two thousand #ho escaped 
to Clupea, being either killed or t^en prisoners; amon|^ 
the la^r, was their general, Regulus. 

The victorious Carthaginians entered the metropoin in 
triumph, and were received with unbounded acclamatiofis* 
They treated all the ^prisoners wiili the greatest humanity, 
eiccept Regulus ; but, to him they applied tortures, which 
lio principles of honourable Warfare can justify, and, at Ae 
bare recital of which, undepraved nature Revolts ; though 
it must be allowed lliat the pi'ide and arrogance which he 
had displayed, in his prosperit;' 'ere sufficient to exaspe- 
rate their feelings* The desire * reVenge for the insulta 
offered by this man, was too predominant in the miuds of 
the Carthaginians, to siiffer, for a moment, the interference 
of the milder and nobler passioiis of the soul. He urns 
thrown into a dungeon, where h^ had a portion of fobdal* 
lowed him, barely sufficient to support life, and a huge ele- 
phant, to which animal he felt an insuperable antipathy, 
was constantly. placed near him, so as to prevent the enjoy- 
ment either of tranquillity or repose. But what was Blill 
more barbarous, after his return from an unsuccesnifHl em- 
bassy to the Roman senate^ they cut off his eyelids, and iflif- 
terwards exposed him to the excessive heat of the meriiKan 
Sun for some days ; and, in order to coi6plete their cruelty, 
they next enclosed him in a barrel ; Ae sides of which w«re 
every where filled with large iron spikes, where he lay, in 
excruciating agonies, till released by the welcome hand of 
death. 
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' The Carth^||nitftii8, mfter tUs signd victory over Regulus, 
meditated no less than an invasion of Italy itself. The Ro- 
mans took care^ however, to garrison all their maritime 
to^vas, and put themselves in- a state of preparation for this 
menaced attack. In the meantime, the Carthaginians be« 
sieged Chipet and Utica; but were compelled to relinquish 
this emerprise, upon hearing that the Romans were fitting 
out a ieet of three hundred and fif^ sail. To oppose this 
powerful artoament, their old vessels were immediately re* 
fitted by the Carthaginians, and new ones built with incre-> 
dible eicpedition. The hostile fleets met off Cape Hermea, 
where the Cardia^nians were vanquished, with immense 
loss. The Romans now pursued their course to Clupea, 
where they were attacked by the Carthaginian army, under 
. the two Hanno's, fadier and son ; but the bravery and mili- 
tary skiU of Xantippus,*" no longer inspired the men with 
courage. Notwithstanding the Lacedfiemonian discipline 
he had introduced, and which was still practised, the Car* 
Aapnians w^e routed at the very first onset, with the loss 
of nine thousand men, among whom fell many of their chief 
«fficer«. 

The Romana were, nevertheless, obliged to evacuate 
Afitica, from the want of provisions. The consuls, desir« 
ous of signalizing the eve of their authority, by some im- 
portsnt victory in Sicily, steered for that island, contrary 
to the advice of the pilots, who represented the danger that 
Would attend their passage, at such an inclement season. 
Their minds, however, were too much bent upon this en« 
terprise, to listen to the voice of reason. A violent storm 
arose, and only eighty, out of three hundred and seventy 
vessels, escaped shipwreck. By this misfortune, Rome 
sustained a greater blow than it had yet felt ; for, besides a 
numerous army and navy, all the spoils of Africa, which 
had been amassed by Regulus, and deposited in Clupea, in 
readiness to be transported to Rome, were swallowed up 

* XaQtippus had some time before, set out from Carthage, to return to hui 
haHre counti7; but was basely assassinated on his way by the ung^eful 
Carthaginians. 
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\iy the craves. The idiole coast, firom PachSnttm to Cania*' 
vina, was strewed with dead bodies, and wrecks of ships. 
In all the records of history there is scarcely, to befound^ 
a disaster that will bear a parallel with this^ if viewed in 
all its aspects. 

On the news of this dreadful catastrophe, the Carldiagi* 
nians renewed the war in Sicily, with unabated ardour, 
hoping, from its present defenceless state, to be able to 
subjugate the whole island. Fired with this idea, Carthalo, 
a Carthaginian commander, besieged and took Agrigen- 
turn. To follow up these advantages, Asdrubal was sent 
from Carthage, with a powerful reinfoircemi^t of troops^ 
and one hundred and fifty elephants. At the same time- 
they fitted out a squadron, with which they regained the- 
island of Cosyra, and marched a: strong body of forces 
into Mauritania and Numidia^ to punish the inhabitants 
for the disposition they had evinced of entering into alli- 
ance with the Romans. In Sicily, Cephaludium. and Panor- 
mus were still possessed by the Romans ;. bat they were 
obliged, by Carthalo, to raise the siege of Drepanum. . 

A Roman fleet of two hundred and sixty, galleys, soon 
after appeared off Lilybseutn, in Sicily ; but finding that 
place impregnable, they changed their course towards the 
eststern coast of Africa, where they made repeated incw>« 
sions. Then touching at Panormus, in a few days s^er^ 
tbey set sail for Italy; but whe^ they. came Qear cape -Pali* 
nurus, they were overtaken by a violent storm, in which^ 
one hundred and sixty of their galleys, and a great many of 
their transports were sunk. The Roman senate, dejected 
1^ this fresh naval misfortune, issued a decree, that, for the 
future, no more than fifty vessels were to be equipped, and 
those used solely in guarding the coast of Its^y, and con* 
veying troops into Sicily. 

In the fourteenth year of the war» the Romans gained 
possession of Himera and Lipara, in Sicily; but, at the 
same time, the Carthaginians, still unbroken, fitted out a 
very powerful armament, both of land and sea forces, app 
pointing Asdrubal to the command of the whole* The 
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RomaAs^ pereemng the advantages re$ultiitg from a fleets 
immediately set about preparing one, notwithstanding die 
misfortunes which had attended their former endeavours. 
While the vessels were building, they appointed two conr 
suls, men of distinguished bravery and experience, to su** 
persede diose acting in Sicily. Metellus, however, one of 
the former consuls, was continued, with the title of procon- 
sul, when, finding means to draw Asdrubal into a disadvan« 
tageous battle, near Panormus, he gave him a most terrible 
overthrow. 

Sometime after this action, the Carthaginians receiving 
intelligence, that the Romans had laid siege to Lilybseum, 
immediately reinforced the garrison of that place with a 
strong body of chosen troops, and at the same time 
strengthened the fortifications, so as to render them almost 
impregnable. In the meantime, the Roman fleet was com- 
pletely defeated by Adherbal, the Carthaginian admiral. 
Eight thousand of their men fell in this engagement, an4 
twenty thousand were sent prisoners to Carthage. This 
signal victory was accomplished without die loss of a ship, 
or even a single man, on the side of the Carthaginians* 
The remainder of the Roman fleet met a still more severe 
fate. It was composed of one hundred and twenty galleys, 
and eight hundred transports^ laden with all kinds of mili- 
tary stores and provisions, which were so completely lost 
in a storm, that nothing of value was recovered. The Ro^ 
mans were again deprived of all their navy. 

About diis period, some signs of mutiny appearing in the 
army of die Carthaginians, Hamilcar Barcas, father of the 
illustrious Hannibal, was sent over into Sicily, with full 
power from the sehate, to act as he thought proper. Having 
taken Eryie by surprise, he defended it with great ability. 
But being at length obliged to yield, a convention was 
diawn up between the two commander&,,by which the Car- 
thaginians were constrained to surrender all their remain- 
ing possessions in Sicily, for the space of twenty years ; to 
pay ah annual tribute to Rome, amounting in the whole to 
two thousand two hijndred talents of silver, equal to fo^ur 
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bnndred snd Asrty aeveir ^bcmsand^ two'litiiabirad iMtol ^iSty 
ponnds steriiTig^ ; to restore the Romim priaonem, witbcmt 
raisotn ; bnt to redeem iheir own ndlh money. 'nit9 trMty 
was sent to Rome, to be ratified by liie senate ; but tbey, 
taking advantage of the unfortmiaLte situalaon of the Gar- 
thaginisin afiairs, added two more conditions, naiftely, that 
oi^ thousand talents should be paid immediatdy, and tike 
two thousand two hundred within the space of ten years* 
They insisted also, that the Cardiaginians should evacuate 
all the small islands adjacent to Italy and Sicily, and nev^ 
more appear near them with ships of war, or attempt to 
raise mercenaries in that quarter. Dire necessity obliged 
Hamilcar to comply whh those adctitional terins ; but he 
returned to Carthage with an inveterate hatred to the Ro- 
mans, fie did not suffer his enmity to die with him ; for he 
bound his son, the illustrious Hannibal, by the most so- 
lemn oath, never to be in friendship with the Romans. Hiis 
he faithfully performed. 

No sooner was this destructive war at an end, than die 
Cardia^mians were embroiled in anodier. This ^rose from 
the impoverished state in which Hamilcar found the repub^ 
lie ; for so far 6*om being able to pay tfhe largesses and re- 
wards, which he had promised the mercenaries, it could not 
even discharge their arrears. He had intrustaed Gisco, an 
officer of great penetration, with the care of transporting 
these iaercenaries, who shipped them off in smaU parties, 
separately, that those who came first mig^ be paid off, be* 
fixre 'die arrival of the rest ; bitt the Carthaginians, at home, 
did not evince the same prudence* The finances of the 
state being much iaapatred by the eacpettses of the late wi|r, 
and the imm^ense tribute demanded by the Romans, thqr 
judged it impofific to reduce the pubUc to sueh a degree ^ 
impoverishment, as flie payment of ^tbese troops would ne* 
cessarily occasion. They, dierefore, waited titt aU the mer* 
t:enarie6 were assembled together, in the hcqies of obt«ittii«g 
aome remission of the arrears, but they were soon convine* 
ed of their error. At length, widi sOme difficulty, Acy pre- 
vaifed upon the officers to canton their troops in the vicinity 
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of Siccai^giving them a sum of money for tfaetr j^eseot «^* 
siateuce, and promising to comply with their demands qi> 
the arrival of the remainder of the army from Sicily. 
Among these mercenaries, immersed in idleness and dis|^* 
.pation, to which they h^ been wholly unaccustomed^ a jbot; 
.tal neglect of discipline prevailed, and, in consequence^ a 
petulant ax^ licentious spirit raged throughout their wh^^le 

, camp. Gradually becoming more insolent, they were re* 
solved not to acquiesce in their bare pay, but to insist upon 
the rewards, promised by Hamilcar, threatening to obtain 
their demands by force of arms in case of a refusal* On 
beii^g informed of these mutinous expressions of the sol* 
diery, the senate immediately despatched Hanno, oneof 
th^ suffetes, to ward off the impending storm. Thinking to 
appease these mercenaries by expatiating on the poverty of 
the republic, he requested them to be sa^sfied with receiy- 
ing a certain portion of their arrears, and to relinquish the 
claim to the rest* But, as they foij^ht pierely for pay, thfy 
would not. give it up^ for the good of a country to which 
they owed no natural attachment. Thus finding their refi« 
sonable expectations deceived, so far as not even to receiye 
their stipulated wages, much less any gi:atiMtous reward, 
they immediately had recourse to arms for the enforcement 
of their, claims, and assembling in a body of twen^ thou- 
sand, men, encamped before the city of Tunis. 

The C^uthaginians,, alarmed at the hostile disposition of 
so formidable a body of men, made lat^e concessions to 
t»^ing them bacl^ to aubo^d^ni^on. This, instead of having 
the ^desir€4 effect, served oply to. heighten their insolence* 
Perceiving their force, they grew averse to anyi terms of 
af commoda|ion. . The Cartbtjrgini^ifls, matiriig a virtue of 
necessity, agj^eed to. refer the business to some general, 
who had witnessed their bravery in. Sicily. Cisco, was, 
therefore, aji^ointed to joaiediate between tbefn^jmd^ accord* 
ingly he soon arrived at Tunis,.with D:ipfxey to ^y off th^ 

.Rebellious troops. Having conferred with the officer^ of th^ 
yarious nadons which had been employed, all difference^ 
were in a bappjr tj-a\n of being adjusted, whei)i^|5pcn4y|s^ 
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md Mathos, chief mutineers, fearful lest diey shouM be 
punished according to their demerits, spread die banefnl 
deeds of discontent through die whole camp, under pre*^ 
fence, that it would be dangerous to conclude any treaty 
with their former masters. In consequence of this insinu* 
ation, the negociation was immediately tospended, and no^ 
thing but the most horrid imprecations against Gisco and 
die Carthaginians were to be heard. Whoever offered to / 
make any remonstrance, or seemed inclined to listen to any 
temperate counsels, was stoned to death by the tumultuous 
tnultitude. They carried their frantic rage so far, as to stab 
Inany who had attempted to open their lips, before they 
had time to declare, whedier they were in the interest of 
Spendius, or of the Cardiaginians. 

' In this trying situation, Cisco's conduct was marked widi 
firmness and intrepidity. He employed every means to 
cabtt the perturbed minds of the soldiers ; but the torrent 
of sedidon was so strong as to overwhelm . every thing 
twithin its reach, and the vcace of reason was drowned. The 
military chest was seized by the mutineers, and die money 
distributed, as part of dieir arrears. They next proceeded 
to load Gisco and all lus followers with irons, treating them 
^ith every indignity that brutal rage could devise. All the 
dties of Africa, to which they had sent invitations to assist 
in asserting their freedom, soon joined in the rebeHion, ex- i 
ctpt Utica and Hippo, which still maintiuned dieir alle- 
|[iance to the Cardiaginiaiis. 

: The rebel forces were divided into two parts, one of 
which marthed towards each of these cities, in order to iiw 
finndiatethem into a compliance with dieir demands, whik 
fte Cardiagimans suffered all the calamities incident to in«' 
testitte €omniottons« After having been exhausted by a 
tediouis and destructive war, diey were in hopes of enjoying 
^cace and repose ; but, on the contrary, diey were now 
Itarassed by an internal foe, more dreadfol even than tfaeif; 
Ibceign enemy, and, to complete their misfortunes, they 
lad no hopes of receiving assistance from any of theif 
ftmtr alUesi lie Africans kept them in oonsiant alarm:» 
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^vancing to-the vtry walls of Carthage, and tmtiogf veT|t 
ciuzen, who fell into their hands, witb'the most exquisite 
cruelty* 

Hanno was despatched to the relief of Utica, with a strong 
hody^ of forces. He succeeded so far as to repulse the eae» 
my with great loss ; but, after this victory, neglecting, the 
discipline of his tro<^s, in his turn, he was totally routed 
by the mercenaries, and obliged to take refuge in Ae town, 
itepeated proofs g( Hanno's mismanagement, induced the 
Carthaginians to transfer the command of their forces to H^ 
milcar Barcas, who, by consunun^te sidll and courage, set 
about retrieving the aifairs of his country. After he had 
taken a fistvourabjle position, by making a feint of rj^treat^ 
he drew the enemy into a cUsadvantageous battle, in which 
he gave them a complete overthrow, with the los^ of six 
thousand killed, and two thousand taken prisoners* Not 
did he allow them time to recover from the shock, but im* 
mediately pursued them with courage and perseverance, iii 
consequence of which, many towns made a voluntary, capl* 
tulatipn to the Carthaginians, while others were reduced bjr 
force. 

• Undaunted amidst all these disasters, Mathos, ^ho^had 
assumed the principal command, still urged on the siege of 
Hip{>o with vigour, appointing Spendius and Autaritus, at 
the head of a strong body of Gauls, to observe the motions 
of Hamilcar. At length these two commanders, having re** 
ceived a reinforcement of Africans and Numidians, m^ 
being possessed of all the heights surrounding the plain qn 
which Hamilcar was encamped, determined to' attack htm. 
Had they followed up their design, Hamilcar must inevit* 
ably have been cut off; but they lost the opportuni^. In 
the meantime, Naravassus, a young Numidian noblemaiit 
deserting the enemy at this important crisis, with two thou^ 
sand men, the Cardiaginian found himself enabled to offief 
battle. The conflict was obstinate and bloody ; hut, in tha 
end, the mercemtries were overthrown, with an immense 
loss. Those among the prisoners who were willing to ei^- 
list into the Cavtbai|piuaiv arn^^ ^arezse |^dly recaived My 
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ftamilcaf , wTille Ae' others were allowed the full llbcfty to 
retire where they pleased, upon condition, however, that 
they should never more take up arms against the Cardiac 
giiiians. 

This lenient policy, in Hamilcar, made Mathbs aftd his^ 
associates fremble, lest a general defection should take 
place among the troops. To obviate this, he stimulated 
them to perpetrate soitie action so execrable, ihat there 
inight remain no hopes of pardon or reconciliation. To ef« 
feet tliis purpose, Cisco and all the Carthaginian prisoners 
were put to death ; and, on Haniilcar's petitioning for the 
dead bodies of his departed friends, the messenger was 
dismissed with the assurance that, should any one repeat 
thrs'request, he should meet with Cisco's fate; and, not sa- 
fisfied ^ith this, they treated with the same barbarity, all 
ttie Catf^thaginians, who afterwards fell into their hands* 
As a retaliation for this enormity, Hamilcar delivered all 
the prisoners, which were taken by him, to be devoured bjr 
wild beksts, under tite conviction, that compassion only rcn^ 
dered his enemies more cruel and presumptuous. 

The war was, in general, carried on to the advantage of 
Ae Carthaginians ; nevertheless, the malcontents still had 
it in their power to muster fifty thousand men. Closely 
watching the motions of Hamilcar, they prudendy avoided 
approaching too near, while oh champaign ground ; but at 
length Hamilcar, by a superiority of skill and conduct, sur- 
rounded them, in a situation from which it was impossible 
to extricate themselves. Here he kept them strictly be* 
sieged ; and the mercenaries, unwilling to risk a batde, be- 
gan to fortify th*eir camp, encompassing it with entrench- 
ments. Labouring under the direful effects of famine, and 
rendered desperate by die consciousness of their guilt, they 
had not even the hopes of obtaining mercy to support them. 
At length, driven to the dire extremity of subsisting on die 
bodies of their companions, the troops insisted that Spen- 
divLSy Autaritus, and Zarxas, their leaders, should, in per* 
son, make proposals of submission to Hamilcar. Having 
allowed them to treat, it was fiadly stipulated, that cvpry 
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man riieuld be completely disarmed}, aad thatteii of their ^ 
ringleaders should be left to&e mercy of the Carthagiuians. 
Thia treaty was no sooner concluded, than Hamilcar seized 
upon die negociators. This being known, the revolters had 
recourse to ams, conceiving their agreement to have been 
violated. Hamilcar, on perceiving this eruption, drew up 
hisT troops, and immediai^ly surrounding them^ cut in ptecea 
upwards of forty thousand of diese unfortunate wretches. 

After the destruction of this army, Hamilcar and Hanni*^ 
bal invested Tunis, whither Mathos, with his remaining 
forces, had. retired. The besiegers were no sooner encamp* 
ed than Spendius wiA the Vest of the prisoners were cruci* 
fied, within the view of the besieged. Meanwhile, Mathoa 
perceiving that Hannibal kept a weak guard, sallied forth, 
kilted many of his men, and took several prisoners, and 
among them Hannibal himself* As if zealous to outdo 
each other m deeds of cruelty, Mathos immediately took 
down Spendius, and his f<^How sufferers from the cross, and 
substituted Hannibal, witli thirty Carthi^nian persons of 
distinction, in their room. 

Still the Carthaginians left no means untried, that might 
coiiduce to the wel&re of the stale. They, therefore, im- 
mediately despatched thirty senators, to consult with Ha- 
milcar about measures to effect the termination of t;his 
intestine war. Judiciously sacrificing private animosity to 
the public welfare, Hanno and Hamilcar agreed to act in 
unison, to attain this important end. Pressing all who were < 
capable of bearing arms into their service, they now de* . 
feated the enemy in every rencounter. At length they gave 
Mathos a decisive blow, near Leptis, and the hostile troopa 
fled in every direction ; but were chiefly overtaken, by the . 
revengefid sword of the Carthaginian army. Mathos, with- . 
a few others, having escaped to a neighbouring town, was * 
taken alive, and, being escorted to Carthage, suffered all - 
that ingenious cruelty could inflict, but not more than hia . 
enormities had deserved. 

In the meantime, the Carthaginians introduced their 
own garnaon^ into die islanda, and kepc poss^u^m of th^ 
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|9wt|s^ 'to stcure Ae Yi^barseiiMitt of dMsr txpeoMitBf 
ikmif^ they had pretended diey were acting, as friends* 
iiamilcfkr, sensibk of the inferiori^ of the power of hitt 
fwn country to thai of Rome, formed a scheme to taise it 
IP a l^vel with its haughty riysd, by extending his conquests 
ki Spain, with the expectation that it vwould emjdoy and 
^erciae, a vast nnmber of sokKers^ and rendcar them fit to 
tf^tend with the Roman vi^terans* Having made the ne« 
dessary prepwatimis for this gnmd enterprise, Hamilear, 
ffter extending the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, en* 
tered Spain, where he remained in command for nine years. 
Spring this period, he amassed immense treasures, which 
he distributed, pardy among his soldiers, and partly among 
the great men of Carthage. By these means^ he effectually 
secured the interest of those two powerful bodies. After 
haying subdued large tracts of territory^ he was at length 
killed in battle, and succeeded by his son-in-law, Asdrubal* 
This general carried on his conquests in Spain, with still 
greater rapidity than his predecessor, and built the city of 
New Carthage, now called Carthagena*. 

The. acquisitk>n which Asdrubal had made in Spain, 
during a seven years' cqmmaod, were such as to excite th^ 
jealousy of the Romans; but he was at kngth assassinated 
by a Gaul, whose master had been put to death at his insti* 
gation. ^Three years previously to the death of Asdrubalj 
he had requested that Hannibal, then only twen^-two years 
of age^ might be sent to him. This request being granted, 
Hannibal was no sooner arrived in the camp^ than he con- 
ciliated the sincere aflEection of the army, both from the 
similitude he bore to Hamilcar, and his own natural talents 
and abilities. On the death of Asdrubal, he was declared 
general fay the army, with every demonstration of joy, and 
immediately exerted his superior powers, in ^bduing many 
of the OMost oonsiderable mitions in Spain. 

No obstacle whatever impeded the progress of die Carw 
thaginian arms, except that the city of Saguntum still re^ 
miuned in the possession of the Romans. Hannibal, having 
finui^ m«aii9 to eminrpil pwie of the seigbbottring cantons 
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WiA the Sagontines, furnrahed himsetf widi at pretext fe!^ 
attacking that citjr. Two ambassadors arriving from th<$ 
Roman senate, to remonstrate against this recotttmence* 
ment of hostilities, he answered, that the Saguntines hadi 
drawn these calamities on themselves, by entering into t 
(quarrel with the allies of Carthage. Not satisfied widi thii 
reply, the ambassadors proceeded to Carthage, where thef 
declared diat, if Hannibal was not delivered up to the pun* 
ishment of the Romans, hostilities should immediately be 
renewed against them. Such was the origin of the second 
Punic war. ^ 

After a siege of eight mondis, the city of Saguf&tum was 
taken, and the inhabitants experienced all the severitiet 
which the conquerors could inflict. This object being gain- 
ed, Hannibal put his African troops into winter quarters at 
New Carthage, in the meantime' permitting the Spanish^ 
auxiliaries to retire to tiieir respective homes. 

Having taken tiie necessary precautions for the security 
of Africa and Spain, Hannibal now passed over the Iberus; 
and sub4ued every nation lying between that river and the 
Pyrenees, appointing Hanno governor of all the newly con* 
quered districts. From thence he proceeded on his march 
fi)r Italy, across die Pyrenees; and, after surmounting^ 
many difEcukies, ascended tiie Alps. Afiter a fintiguing^ 
march of nine days, he halted a short time on the summit 
of tiiese stupendous mountains, in order to recruit the spi* 
rits of his wearied troops. The snow and the piercing cold 
alarmed the Spaniards and Afifcans; but, to raise theil^ 
spirits, he led them to the highest rock on the side of Italy, 
whete he pointed out tiie fruitful plains of Insubria, assur** 
itig them titat tiie Gauls, who inhabited that country, were 
rbady to join them: He at the sanie time declared that, by 
climbing tiie Alps, diey had virtually scaled the walls of 
Rome. His troops, thus inspired with resolution to suiFeSr 
Md die, began to descend, timmgh deep snows, mountains 
5f ice, and terrific precipices, more formidable than the 
diiemies tiiey had to combat in their ascent. At lengtii^^ 
^^r vanquishing obstacles afatoat imuperable to any bat 
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such, a mim as Hannibal, they arrived on the pliains of Ipsu* 
bria, and assumed the boldness and intrepidity of victors. 
On mustering bis forces^ Hannibal found they had suf- 
fered a dreadful diminution, since their departure from 
New Carthage. He refreshed the survivors with an assi- 
duity and success 'which could not be surpassed, and unit- 
ing them with the Insubrians, they laid siege to Taurinum, 
the inhabitants 6f which city had waged war against an 
ally of the Carthaginians. It resisted the combined armies 
but three days. The victors taking possession, put all those 
to the sword, who opposed their progress. This strong 
measure struck the neighbouring barbarians with such ter- 
ror, that they submitted to the conqueror ; supplied his ar- 
my with provisions, and did every thing in their power to 
facilitate his progress. 

, The Roman general Scipio, surprised to find that his an- 
tagonist, in que^t of whom he had gone to the banks of the 
Rhone, had crossed the Alps, and entered into Italy, im- 
mediately returned with the greatest expedition. An en- 
gagement ensuing near the river Ticinus, the Romans su8«^ 
tained a severe defeat, and were compelled to repass that 
river. In the meantime, Hannibal continued his progress, 
till arriving on the banks of the Po, he halted for two days, 
to refresh his men, and to construct a bridge of boats. 
Having effected his passage, he despatched his brother 
Mago, in pursuit of the enemy, who had rallied their scat- 
tered forces, and fixed their encampment at Placentia. He 
afterwards concluded a tjpeaty with several Gallic ''cantons, 
and, advancing a day's march beyond the Po, was rejoined 
by Mago, with the other division of his army. The Car- 
thaginians again offered battle to the Roman consul ; but> 
intimidated by the desertion of a body of Gauls, and by the 
ardour of the enemy, the latter retreated to an eminence on 
the opposite side of the river Trebia. Hannibal, apprised 
of the consuPs departure, sent out the Numidian horse to 
harass him on his march, and followed with the main ar« 
my, in order to assist in case of necessity. They soon 
brought the Romans to an engagement, and defeated them 
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yMti great loss, pursuing, the fugitives, who amounted to 
about ten thousand, as far as the river Trebia. After this 
action, Hannibal made frequent incursions into the Roman 
territories, endeavouring, by every means, to win the aflP^c- 
tion of the GauU, as well as of the allies of Rome, by dis- 
missing all die prisoners without ransom, and engaging to 

• defend them, in case of molestation from his enemies. 
After carrying on this desultory warfare for some time, 
he crossed the Apennines, and penetrated into Etruria, 
when hearing that the new consul Flaminius lay encamped 
mider Ae walls of Arretium, he felt no doubt of being able 
to inflame the impetuous spirit of his adversary to a battle. 
To effect this purpose, he took the road leading to Rome, 
and, leaving^^ the hostile forces behind him, de*solated all the 
country, through which he passed, with fire and sword. 
Flaminius, indignant at beholding the ravages committed 
by the Carthaginians, approached them with great temerity, 
and being drawn into an ambuscade, near the lake Thrasy- 
menus, lost his life on the field of battle, together with fif- 
teen thousand men. Great numbers were likewise taken 
prisoners, as was a body of six thousand men, who had 

, taken refuge in a town of Etruria. Hannibal lost but fifteen 
hundred meti in this conflict, who were chiefly Gauls, 
though niany, on bdth sides, afterwards died of their 
wounds. Sooii after he despatched Maherbal, with consi- 
derable forces of cavalry and infantry, to attack a body of 
horse, which hid been detached from Aripiinum by the con- 

• sul Servilius, to reinforce his colleague, in Etruria. The 
detachment, after a short engagement, and considerable 
slaughter, was compelled to submit to the victorious Car- 
thagiiiians. This disaster, happening within so few days 
after the defelat at Thrasymenus, was severely felt by the 
Romans, notwithstanding their natural fortitude. 

A scorbutic disorder prevailing at this time throughout 
the Carthaginian army, Hannibal reposed for a considera- 
Me time in the beautiful and fertile country of Adria. 
Having taken possession of that part of the territory bo^ 
dering on the sea, he despatched a messenger to Carthage 
VOL. IX, [1/] 
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with tke news 6f hi« victbrious iprogre9s, which WW irectotv-^- 
,ed by hit countrymen with the most joyfol acclamatioiis, 
and they inunediately resolved lo reinforce their armieB, itt 
Italy and Spain^ with a proper number of troops. 
. The Romans, in the utmost consternation, appointed a 
dictator, as was customary in times of danger. Fabius Maxi* 
mus, sumamed Verrucosus, was chosen to this oflice, a 
BMDi as rdnarkable for his deliberation and circumspection, 
as Fhrninius for ardour and impetuosity. He followed 
ffti^n'^1 at a distan^^e, into Apidia, keeping him in xCon<* 
tiaual alarm ; but ,could not be prevailed on to come to 
an engagement, though his army was clamorous for this 
ineasure. Their complaints rose at length to such a height, 
ithat dae dictator, fearing to irritate them, feigned a desire 
lo meet lus opponent in the field. He, therefore, pursued 
Hannibal with greater alacrity than usual, still, however, 
.under various pretences, taking care to avoid ' an engage- 
ment, irMi even more assiduity than the enemy courted iti 
At length, Hannibal, having exhausted every means to pro* 
vol^the dictator to a batde, determined to quit Campania, 
which he fiound abounding more with fruit and wine, than 
frith emu, and to return to Samnium, through the dificult 
pass, called Eribanua. Fabius perceiviitig his intention, 
Irom the direction in which he marched, arrived diere be** 
Core him, and, encamping on Mount Callicula, prep(u*ed to 
oppose his passage* This scheme was, however, rendered 
abortive, by a stratagem, which Fabius co^|4 neidier fore* 
aee nor guard against. Arrived at the foot of the mount 
Callicula, Hannibal directed faggots to be tied to the horns 
of two thcHisand oxen, and then set on fire. The animals 
irere then driven by the herdsmen, without noise, withiii 
eight of the Roman camp. Fabius depended on the troops 
whom he had placed in ambuscade to prevent the passage 
fd Hannibal, but these, seeing the lights approach them on 
atl sides, and supposing themselves surrounded by the ene*' 
my, fell back upon their own camp, and suffered their ad« 
versaries to passunmoksted* The Roman general, though 
fattied by hb eoMicrB, at being Aue over-feached by die 
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Cm^^lgtmaiiB^ still pursued his oirigmal {daiv^f pfoti«sti# 
ViMAosky and eoBleoled Inmself widi closely watching tb^ 
motiotis €^ the enemy. 

Haa&ibal^ amidst all his ravages^ having studiousfy spaved 
the lands of the dictator, it was suspected, that an improper 
emrespondence existed between die two commanders, oft 
which account Pabius was, recalled to Rome, to explain due 
motives . of his conduct. During his absence, Minucsutf, 
^e general of tbe horse, gained some advantages^ wliich 
eonsiderably strengthened the allegations aj^nst ^die dio* 
lator; but, having satisfied the senate, the latter was re«» 
stored to his rank, though Minucius was put on an e^uaHEoo^ 
ing with him in the command of die army. The force being 
tfau3 dividedinto two. paats, Minucius led his division inco 
an engagement, which must inevitably have ended in hia 
total defeat, had not Fabius hastened to his assistance! 
lifinucius, ashamed of his rashness, and conscious of 
want of skiU, immediately resigned the entire command to 
Fabius. 

' The Roman army was now augmented to an immense 
number. Hannibal, reduced to the greatest distress lor 
the want of provisions, left Sammium^ and directed hia 
course into Apulia, leaving fires burning and tents remain^ 
ing in his camp; the Romans were, therefore, for some 
time led to believe that his retreat was only feigned. Bixt 
the truth being at length developed, the Carthaginian amqr 
was overtaken at Cannae, and a batde ensued, as memora* 
Ue as any which history has recorded. The contest t^rmi» 
Bated in th^ complete defeat of the Roman army, though 
almost double in number tb that of the Carthaginians. At 
least fortyfiive thousand fell in diis fatal conflict, and tem 
thousand were taken prisoners. In HannibaFs camp, die 
night passed away in feasting and rejoicings, and on the sue* 
ceeding day, the two Roman camps, jointly containing the 
«mall number of four thousand men, were invested by the 
victorious general. 

That portion of Italy called the Old Province, Magna 
Gceeia, Taxtentum, and part of the ^rritory of Capua, im- ^ 
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mediately mirrendered to Hantiibal. The-neighbotiritig 
provinces likewise evinced a disposition to throw off the 
Roman yoke ; but waited to see whether the Carthaginians 
oould protect them. The humanity which Hannibal had 
heretofore shown to the Italian prisoners, and the signal vic- 
tories he had gained, induced many cities and provinces to 
court his protection. Even the Campanians, a nation highly 
finvoured by the Romans, were strongly inclined to> abandon 
their natural friends. The Carthaginians, receiving intet* 
ligence of this, bent their march towards Capua, which 
was easily added to their acquisitions. Soon after its sub-^ 
misston^^many cities of the Brutii likewise opened their 
ipates to Hannibal. Mago was then despatched to Car^ 
tiiage with the news of the decisive victory at Cannse, and 
the sucicesses resulting from it. 

: yfhvit Hannibal had already achieved, under so many 
disadvantages, must undoubtedly entitle him to rank higher, 
in regard to courage and abilities, than any other hero, an* 
cient or modem. To conquer, with inferior numbers, men 
endowed with the most intrepid and warlike disposition, 
was not to be eiFected by common place talents. He had 
npt to contend with barbarians, nor uncivilized nations:; 
neither, as was the case with Alexander the Great, had he 
to combat with a country sunk into sloth and effeminacy, 
but with men of superior strength, and equally skilled in 
military affairs with himself. With an army of only twenty- 
six thousand men, he attacked the Roman nation, thougk 
cut off from all resource, either for money, recruits or pro- 
visions, except what he could procure in an enemy's coun^ 
try, by his own abilities. Nor was there any deficiency in 
the talents. of the Roman generals. This is evident*from ^ 
their having conquered the most martial nations, when 
under the command of the ablest generals, Hannibal only 
excepted. 

Yet, from the period of the battle of Canns, the suc- 
cesses of this illustrious warrior began to decline. The 
Roman historians, wishing to detract from the hi^ cha- 
racter of Hannibal, and unwilling that such a noble ex%m^ 
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pie of. courage^ sUtll and magfianimity shoidd be fifitiifully 
recorded,. lest it skolild derogate from the fame of their 
own heroes, have debascid him, by declaring that he'encr* 
vated hinmelf and his 8<^iers to inch a degree, by de* 
baucheries, whilst remaining in winter quarters at Capua, 
that he was no longer able to cope with the Romans. Bat 
^isr assertion is afterwards confuted by themselves, wheni 
they confess that, subsequently to the battle of Canns, he 
gave their armies frequent and terrible defeats, taking* 
many of ijieir towns, in the very presence of their de- ' 
fenders. ^ 

But the insufficient resources supplied by the republic of 
Carthage, for reinforcing his army, appear to haVe beeati 
the real causes of the sad reverse of fortune, which Han^ 
nibal was now doomed to experience. When the first news 
of his success reached Carthage, a body of four thousand 
Numidian c%^ry, and forty elephants, together with one 
thousand talents of silver, were granted by the senate. A 
large detachment of Spanish troops was also appointed to 
fbliow, and Mago was commissioned to hasten their equip- 
ment. Had this supply been sent with proper expedition, 
it is most probable, that the Romans would have, had little 
reason to cast an odium upon Hannibal's conduct at Capua, 
as the next campaign must undoubtedly have terminated, 
m the submission of that haughty republic to the superior 
force of his arms. But notwithstanding the influence of 
the Barcinian faction at Carthage, Hanno and lus adherents, 
sacrificing the public good to a pernicious jealousy of 
diat party, found means, by their artifices, not only to retard 
the march of the intended reinforcements, but even to di- 
minith their numbers. Thus deserted by his native coun^- 
try, Hannibal found himself reduced to the necessity of 
acting on the defensive, instead of pursuing his csu^eer as a 
conqueror. Though his army amounted to no more than 
twenty-six thousand foot, and nine thousand horse, and 
these laboured under such great disadvantages as prevent- 
ed him from extending his conquests, yet the most strenu^ 
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QVA tSoTp of the ptonun po^prer: f^p^^fd uMbl^ .to drive hitk 
small frxny 91^1 pf Itt^yi fox more 4iiiii fourleest yefurs. 

Every possible means was now put intpr^c^lice by the Ro» 
Hums for the purpose of strenglbeniag ib/w aftny* They 
supplied th^ir newly enlitt^d troops wi|h ^riM^. which hftd 
li^nnerly been takea from different enemies.^ end had, for 
fome time, been h^ng up as trofjbies in. the public temples 
and porucos. The treasury was sdso recruited by the vo-* 
luntary ccsutrit^utions of patriotic citizens^ .who stripped 
themselves of all the gold m their posseseion^ in ord^ to 
apply it to the public use. By these means the finances 
^re put in good <(pnditiont and their army rendered pro- 
yprtionably str(wg« 

. But, n(9twithstanding these poble efforts, the Romans must 
^vitably have experienced a repetition of the same i& 
Si|ccesa, if Hannibal had been properly supported- Feeling 
sensibly the want of moni^y, l^e gave the Rom^i, prisoners 
permission to redeem themselves, and tep of their body 
frere immediately despatched to Rome for the purpose of 
negociating their liberty, pledging their moat 3o}emn oadia 
for their return. They were commissioned at the sams 
time to carry proposals fpr peace ; but on the arrival of 
these unfortunate captives at Rome, the dictator sent a 
lictor comman4iBg them immediately to depart the Romaa 
territory, as it was determined not to redeem the prisonr* 
ers. On this, Hannibal immediately sent the gpreater partr 
of them to Carthage, and the rest, he compelled to act the 
part of gladiators, obliging them to fight with each other^ 
for the savage entertainment of his troops* 

Mcia^while, Cfieius and Publius Scipio, carried on the 
war with pesu success, in Spain, against the Carthaginians, 
and Aadrubftl^ while on his way to reinforce Hannibal, was 
defeated. The dictator and senate of Rome, encouraged 
by ^ese events, made the most vigorous preparations for 
a discisive campaign, whilst Hannibal remained in a state 
of inactivity, at Capua. This inactivity, however, appears 
to haye ariaen from the continual expectation of receiving 
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tettifomelxieiits frofm C^ndiage ; Emt, ih this hofie, he was 
disappdinted. The ruin of the Carthaginian aAtirs, in Itdy^ 
wiis^ the consequence. 

The Roman forces, notwithstanding all their losses, st3l 
i^mained mneh superior to tho^ of Hannibal ; twenty* 
five thousand men marched out of the city, under the cohi^ 
mimd of the dictator, while fifteen thousand Were held hi 
reserve by Marcellus. Pursuing the plan of his predecessor^ 
Fftbius Maximus, the dictator, came to no engagement for 
tte space of a 3rear after the batde of Cannae. Hannibal^ 
however, made an attempt upon Nola, expecting it would 
be "delivered up to him ; but the Rbman dictator entering 
that city, and sallying unexpectedly from three gates upon 
the Carthaginians, obliged them to retire in great confu- 
sion, with the loss of five thousand men. This being ^ 
first advantage gained where Hannibal commanded in per* 
son, the Romans were not a litde animated by their 9uc* 
ce^s; but their spirits were again dejected by the news of 
the consul Posthumius Albihus being cut off with his whole 
army by the Boii. Still diey resolved to concentrate their 
whole forces against their most formidable enemy, Hanni* 
bal, who, notwithstanding his repulse at Nola, had reduced 
several cities; but die CaiApanians, who had espoused 
the Carthaginian interest, havingraised an army of fourteeti 
thonsdnd men in support of Hannibal, werc^ defeated with 
great loss, by die consul Sempronius. It having been dis* 
covered about dvis time diat the Carthaginian general had 
concluded a tr^ty of alliance with Philip, kingof Macedon, 
a. Roman army was transpmted into (Jreece, to prevent any 
annoyance from diat quarter. Not long after this, Hannibal 
sustained a terrible defeat in a pitched batde with Marcellus^ 
who, having armed his men widi long pikes, pierced dirough 
the Cairthaginian forces, while die latter were unable to 
make the least resistance, from the inferior lengdi of their 
javelins. They were, therefore, obliged to fly, and being 
closely pursued by Marcellus, before they could take re* 
fuge in their camp, five thousand men were killed, and six 
hundred taken prisoners. This calamity was con»derahly 
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ftttgmdEid!^4>y ^lie des«rtieMi idf tw^e hrniAHd^etflfte^dleiH 
Jliorse, who had ^pnriitApktitA tn all' the gloty and fttligob^ 
which attended the ^ssageovet* the A4ps. I^ressed hf 
tfiese revcfrses 6f fGirtime, Hatinilial left Gampafiiii, whitt 
he had Idiijf sejj<mHied, sutid retiwAintb Apiilia: ^^ 

The Rtatnan forces were now daBy increasing th^ 
strength^ -while those of the eardiagimans #ete as r a ^ iid t y 
Ac^lining. PaHitts ^Maninus' imntedifttely ^Vaneed-lnt^ 
Campania, whither Hannibal returned in the hope§ rfsaiir*- 
}ng Captia. In the meantiAie, he ordered Hanico, at the- 
head of sevienteen thousand foot, and one- thousand seven 
hundred horse, to^ei^eBencvetitum ; butSle was repulsed 
trith immense loss. Hannibal thenadvanded to Nbla; whert 
he was again defeated by Marceilus. He noW' began to 
lose ground with as mtich rapidity, as he had formerly 
gained it: Casifinum, Accua in Apulia, Arpi,* and Atcr^-^ 
hum, were retaken by the Romans ; but the ii^idbifants <X 
Tarentum, voluntarily delivered' their city to'Hamnbal. S6 
intent was he upon reducing the garrison, which stiB mam- 
tained the citadel of that place, that he was deaf to the en*- 
treaties of the citizens of Capua, who were threatetied Vii^ 
k siege by the Roman army. Hanno, in the meantime, : 
was again utterly vanquished by Pulvius, being forced to 
fly with a small body of horse into Brutium. ^ The cori- 
suls dien advanced with the intention of laying formal 
siege to Capua; but, while on their march, Sempronius 
Gracchus, a man of great bravery and skill, was assassi- 
nated by a Lucaniari ; and, in the death of this general, the 
republic sustadned an almost irreparable loss. Capiia, how^ 
ever, was now assailed on all sides, and the besieged, a 
second time, supplicated Hannibal, who at length came to 
their assistance. He so contrived matters that the periofi 
of his intended attack on the Romans was communicated 
to the besieged, with a desire that they would second his 
endeavours, by making a vigorous sally at the same time. 
The Roman generals, on the first news of the enemy's ap- 
proach, divided their troops ; Appius, with one portion, 
making heaU against the garrison, while Fulvius defended 
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the entretschments. The garrison was, with litde dificul^, 
repulsed, and had not Appius been wounded as he was en« 
tering the gate, he would have pursued them even into their 
^ity; but Fulvius found it no easy task to withstand Han^ 
nibsj, whose troops evinced incredible ardour and intrepi« 
dit^* , A body of Spaniards and Numidians passed die 
ditch, and, in spite of all opposition, climbing the ramparts, 
penetrated into the heart of the Roman camp ; but, not be^ 
i^g properly seconded, the life of every individual was sa* 
crificecLon^ie spot. The Carthaginian general, dismayed 
ajt these misfortunes, immediately sounded a retreat. Still, 
however, hoping to effect the relief of Capua, he marched 
towards Rome, where he supposed his approach would 
strike such terror into the minds of the inhabitants, as n>ight 
cause the recal of the $uiny from Capua to their assistance. 
Having previously acquainted the Capuans with his design, 
they were by no means disheartened at his departure ; but 
this manoeuvre was not attended with the expected sue* 
cess ; for Fabius, haying penetrated into his intentions, it 
was judged sufficient to recal Fulvius, with no more than 
fifteen thousand men, to the assistance of Rome. On his 
arrival, Hannibal was obliged to retire, and returning to 
CajHia, be surprised Appius, driving him out of his camp, 
with the loss of a great number of men ; the latter then en- 
trenched himself on some eminences, till he could be joined 
by his Colleague, Fulvius. Feeling his inability to combat 
with the whole Roman army, Hannibal now relinquished all 
thoughts of relieving Capua. This, of course, was soon sur- 
rendered to its ancient masters. 

A short time prior tp the submission of Capua, Hanni- 
bal fell in with a Roman army, commanded by M. Cente- 
nius Penula, who had frequently signalized himself as a cen- 
turion. This rash adventurer, on being introduced to the 
senate, had the presumption to insinuate, that, if they would 
intrust him with the command only of five thousand men, he 
would soon give a good account of Hannibal. His army was, 
however, augmented to the number of sixteen thousand, 
.with which, having attacked the Carthaginians, after a bat- 
VOL. IX. " [18] 
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fit of two hours, he feU, surrounded by aU his soldiers, «£« 
eepting only ^bout one tiKousand. 

Not long after this, Hannibal^ having found means to 
cbmw the praetor, Cneius . Fulvius^ into an an^uscade, put 
^ to die sword nearly his whde army, consisting of eighteen 
thousand men. Meantime, MarceUus made great progress 
in Samnium, fining possession of three cities, in two <^ 
which, finding three thousand Carthaginians, he put then^ 
all to death, mnd at the same time carried off immense qua»« 
tities of com. This by no means compensateJKov idie de- 
feat which Hannibal gave the proconsul, Fulvius Centa« 
maltts, whom he surprised and cut oiF, tog^th^r widi thii*« 
teen thousand of his men. Thus alternately victorious and 
vanquished, large numbers of the hutnan race were de- 
stroyed, without any decisive eiEpcts. 

Soon after this defeat, MarceUus marched with hi^ army 
to oppose Hannibal, and various losses are s^id to hav^ 
been sustained on each side, in their repeated encounters i 
but at length the subtle Carthaginian decoyed his antago« 
nist into an ambuscade, and destroyed both him and. his 
army. In consequence of this event, the Romans wese 
tibliged to raise the siege of Locri, widi the loss of M 
d^ir military engines. This happened in the eleventh year 
of the war. 

Hitherto the Carths^ginians, diough no longer the favour- 
ites of fortune, had still been able, in a great measure, to 
maintain dieir ground ; but the misfortune which befel 
Asdrubal, as he was conducting some auxiliary troops from 
^ain to his brother Hannibal, proved the death warrant of 
the Cardiaginian aifatrs. After meeting with many favour- 
able circumstances, which conduced to fiEtcUitate his pro- 
gress, he arrived at Placentia sooner than the Romans, in* 
even Hannibal himself could expect. Had he continued to 
use the same expedition with which he began his march^ 
imthing could have averted the &tal blow impending over 
Some, from the united forces of Hannibal knd his brother. 
But, on the contrary, indolendy indul^ng his repose befell 
Ptacentia, be gave an oppor^iml^ ta the Romans of imaa* 
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tering all their troops to oppose him. Being now obfiged 
to raise the siege, he directed his course towards Umbrin^ 
mnd immediately despatched a letter, to acquaint Hannibal 
of his intended motions ; but the messenger being inter* 
cepted, and die consuls having, in consequence, united 
' dieir armies, attacked the Carthaginians widi great yehc* 
mence. These being much inferior to their exponents, boft 
in point of numbers and resolution, die issue of diis con^ 
lict was a total defeat* Asdrubal himself was among the 
dain. About the same time, Hannibal, after baring sos* 
tained repeated repulses, retired to Canutium ; but, on die 
melancholy intelligence of his brother^s deadi, he withdrew 
to die extremity of Brutium, and remained diere a cond« 
derable space of time in a state of inaction. Tet such wat 
the terror existing in the minds of the Romans, at die re* 
callection of what this hero had achieved, that, although 
his hopes and fortunes seemed to be wrecked, and the Car^ 
thaginian alFatrs appeared to be on the brink of destruc* 
tion, they did not venture to provoke an attack. 

The republic of Cardiage now devoted their whole «U 
tention to the preservation of their possessions in Spain, 
while die more importai^ affidrs in Italy were treated witib 
absolute neglect. All their anxiety, however, about dio 
security of their dominions in Spain was to very litde pur* 
pose, as diey found a courageous and successful enemy in 
Scipio^ who, besides gaining^many odier conriderable ad* 
vantages, reduced die erdes of New Cardiage and Gades. 

At length die mist, rais^bd by prejudice and malevoleni^f^ 
whidi had rendered the Carthaginians so blind to theif 
own interest, began to bt dissipated by dear bought expe* 
rience ; but it was now too late. M ago received orders to 
leave ^>ain, and sail to Italy with all expedidon. Landing 
oit die coast of liguria, with an army of twelve diousand- 
fbot, and two thousand horse, he surprised Genoa, and at 
the same ume seized upon the town and port of Savo. A; 
reinforcement joined him at diis platce, and new leviet 
wi^re raised in Ligurta, with great speed ; but the oppor« 
titrnty was now passed^ aad omM not be recalled. Scipio, 
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after having carried all before him in Spain, passed oVcr 
inta Africa, where no enemy appeared capable of opposing 
his progress. The aSrighted Carthaginians, beholding iheif 
country on the brink of destruction, recalled their armies 
from Italy, for the preservation of their own capital ; and 
Mago, who had entered into Insiibria, was routed by tfa«! 
Roman forces, and, retreating into the maritime quarters 
of Liguria, was met by a courier, with orders for his im* 
mediate return to Carthage. On the same Order being 
communicated to Hannibal, he manifested the most acute 
sensations of distress and indignation. Groaning and ^nash^ 
ing his teeth, be was scarcely able to refrsdn from shedding 
tears. *^ Never did a maii, under sentence of banishments!.^ 
says Livy, ^ shew so much reluctance to relinquish his 
native country, as Hannibd felt on leaving that of hri 
enemy." 

On Hannibsd^s landing in Africa, he stfained everynerve 
to animate the courage, and increase the strengtii of the 
Carthaginian army. Encamping at Zama, a town about five 
days' march from Carthage, he sent out spies to observe 
the situation of tiie Romans. These men were taken pri» 
sbner^, and carried before Scipio ; but so far from inflicting 
any punishment upon them, stccording to the rules of war, 
he ordered them to be conducted about the camp, to Ae 
eiid that they might take an exact survey, and aft^rw a gd a 
dismissed them. Hannibal admiring the magnanimity of 
liis rival, earnestly solicited an interview with him. The 
two generals, therefore, escorted by equal detachments of 
horse, met at Madaura, where, by the assistance of intei^ 
preters, they held a conference. Hannibal, flattering Scipio 
in refined and artful language, expatiated upon all the to- 
pics which he conceived most capable of inducing tiiat ge- 
neral to grant his nation a peace, on moderate and equita- 
ble terms, affirming, that the Cartiiaginians would wilKngly 
confine their possessions to Africa, while the Romans wet^ 
at liberty to extend their conquests to the most remote na- 
tions. Scipio replied, that the Romans were not instiga:IMl 
to engage in the former or present war with Carthage, by 
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amMtioii or a&y siniffter contideratioiis, but by the fttrict 
regard they paid to justice, and the security of their alliea* 
He algo observed, that, previously ^to lus arrival in Africa^ 
he had received more submissive proposals ; the Carthagir 
ttians having offered to pay a tribute of five thousand ta# 
lents of silver to the Romans, to restore their prisoners 
without ransom, and to surrender all their galleys. At 
the same time, Scipio urged that, instead of expecting 
more advantageous terms, they should be grateful that they 
were not more rigorous; but, if Hannibal would comply 
with the proposed conditions, a peace should instantly en<- 
sne ; if not^ the dispute must be left to the decision of the 
sword., 

This conference, held between two of the greatest com?^ 
manders the world has ever seen, ended vrithout success; 
both returning to their respective camps, where they in* 
flamed their troops by the . assurance that, not only the fate, 
of Rome and Carthage, but that of the universe cpUectively, 
was to be decided on the succeeding day, by the e^ertio«t 
of their arms. During the engagement, which accordingly 
took place, Scipio is said to have .passed a very high encomir 
um on the excellent military genius of his opponent, openly 
avowing, that, the conduct of the Carthaginian hero was 
superior to his o¥m. But the precarious state of Carthage 
admitted of no delay. Hannibal, obliged to hazard a battle, 
with a considerably inferior number of cavalry, was utterly 
defeated, and his camp taken, while he himself sought re*^ 
fuge at Thon, and afterwards removed to HadnuAetum ; 
from thence he was recalled to Carthage, where he prevail- 
ed upon his countrymen to conclude a peace with Scipio,^ 
on the severe terms prescribed by the victor. 

Thus was the second Punic war terminated, on condi- 
tions, to the last degree humiliating to the Carthaginians. 
They were obliged io surrender all the Roman deaerters, 
fugitive slaves, and prisoners of war, as well as all the Ita- 
lians, whom Hamubal had constrained to follow him. A% 
'the same time they stipukted to give up all their ships of 
wars, eamept ten trisemes, aiKl all tfaj^ir tai^e eleph^U) bf - 
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iug lik^ise* restricted fr<»li trftinmg tay move. <^ tlMte 
aftimais lor itiilitairy service. They bound tbemselyes also 
to uiMlertske no w«r, without the eonsent of the Romfiaei 
sttd enga^d to advance^ at equal payments, in frfty ye^ra^' 
ten thousand Euboic talents. They further agreed to enter 
^pto im alliance with Maasinissa, restoring all they haA 
usurped from him or his ancestors, tusd to assist the Rt>» 
mans, either by land or sea, in case of emergency. Theae 
gallingterms, roused the indignation :of the popuhee to suds 
a degree, that they threatened to plunder and bum th» 
houses of the nobility ; but Hannibal assembling a body o# 
six thousand foot and five hundred horse, quelled the insur* 
gents ; and, by his influence, completed the trea^,^ in ra* 
tifying which, the inevitable ruin of Carthage was sealed. 

This fatal peace had scarcely been ccoicluded, when Maa* 
Mtiii^&a seized on part of die Carthaginian dominions, in 
AflKti, under pretence that it formerly belonged to his aa^ 
cestors. The Carthaginians, through the potent but preja* 
^ced interference of the Romans, found themselves under 
the necessity ofcfeding those countries to thatambiuoua 
I^nce, and of entering into an alliance with one, who had 
^uttjustly despoiled them of dteir territories. 

After the conclustoa of the peace, Hannibal sull nuda^ 
tained his reputation among his countrymen.. He w^sen* 
trusted with the command of an army against some nsigh^ 
bouring nations ; but his eajc^meat of this post living ofi' 
fence to the Romans, he was exalted to the civil digmty of 
pnetor, in Carthage, in this office he cowiinued for some 
time, making useful reguktions in the aferrs of the state | 
but his conduct, ev^i in this capacity, exciting the jealousy^ 
of his inveterate enemies, he was forced to fly to Antiochua^ 
king of Syria. After his flight, the Romans stiU watched 
the Cartiiaginians with a suspicious ^e,'thoiigh,.toiremove 
aay distrust, his countrymen despatched two sh^s to pur» 
sue him i confiscated Us effects $ razed his house-; and^ 
by a puUic decree^ declared him aneadk. £Wer aeeldng 
seme new asylmn, the tranquility of which was as ofteis: 
diatuaMl) by hia jealous p^rseoutot^ Hafurihal waa ^icca»-' 
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stiady m tmr^ lest kt ^hoiild be naiA^k to dude thmr piHr^ 
9uil;. Under this apprebensioa, he, by means of poison^ 
p^ an e^d to a life^ which had been marked with achieve* 
jftentfi suficieady g^rkms to adora ihe aanals of ajpee. His 
abilities were truly eKtraordiiuMy ; iiMarepid in dai^fftiv^ 
pix»Ufic io expedients, and above the weakness of deepaii\ 
aoiidst fhe mos^ complicated diiiculties, he often defeated 
the most subtle schemes of hie adversaries^ and rose supe^ 
xkxr io calamities, which would have bonie down a common 
men. The inveterate hae-ed entertained by the Romaaa 
tgeiost Ais formidatde adversary redounds- more eo hie 
praise than any eulogium. By the deadi of Hannibal, ht« 
country sustsined an irreparable loss, and her gloey sunk, 
to rise no more. 

S0on after HannilKd's. retreat and exile, disagreements 
i^isii^ between the Carthaginians and Massinissa, the lat^ 
te^, notwithstanding i^ manifest iniquity of his proceeds 
ixig) was siij^^rted by ihte Romana, whCHtt he cajoled l^ af** 
firming, thet ^e Carthaginians had received ambassadoip 
fl^wn Pterseus, king of Macedoii, and that &ey were about 
t^ en^r intto an ^asy:e with that prince. Not loi^ after 
tfaie, Masaimssa made ine^irsiflos into the provia(:e of Tys^ 
ca, where he possessed himself of many towns and castke- 
In ordkar to cheek his further outaragee,. the Carthaginians 
afqdiecU with great impieriM&i^, to the Ramans for radreas, 
being i^straisied, by an artiele ia the last treaty, from re^ 
pnlluig £otct by foMe, wtthoi»t their consent. The ambaa^ 
sadors, f)nQBlffattng tihemselvt^ on the ground, implored the 
ftottiaii aemte ito ^determine the extent of their 4omijaioa9^ 
that they might know, in liitm-e, what ihey had to dfi^sd 
an ; 03*^ if their state hni by asy menns given oKt/oa^ ih^ 
heggfid. that they would punish diem Aemsetves, muhor 
than leaire them exposied toihe insults and depredetions of, 
8» metictless a ^^mrnt.. Sut even with att this soli<^tatio» 
ami huniiiity,they could not t>btain their request, and Maer 
^iniaaa waa fMesmitted to continue his outrs|^s with impuf 
aiflfcy* Whatever enmity, however, the Romana might bear 
thsin natuisd ibe^^tln^ afeeted to Miow some regfurd lo Xhe 
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pffinciples ot justite and honoar. Thty^ tWefoi^, d«f- 
l^tched Cato, a man remarkable for the enormities he com* 
mitted, under the specious pretence of public spirit^ to acr 
commodate the differences between Massinissa and the 
Cardiagpinkms ; but the latter^ aware of the fatal conse* 
fences whieh would ensue, should they acquiesce in swA 
amediation, appealed to the treaty concluded by Scipio, as 
Ae only rule by which th^ir conduct, and that of the ag- 
gressor, should be scrutinised. This reasonaUe request, 
froftk an unfortunate people, so incensed the haugi^idik^ 
position of Cato, that, from that moment, he detennined 
upon the destruction of their state. 

The Carthaginians, sensible that the Romans were their 
implacable enemies, and reflecting on the harsh treatment 
they had experienced from them as umpires in this busi- 
ness, in order to prevent a rupture, impeached Asdrubal, 
general of die army, and Carthalo, commander of the aux- 
iliary forces, as guilty of high treason, in having pi^omoted 
Ae war against the king of Numidia. A deputation was ac 
tile 'same *time sen( to Rome, to discover the opinions en- 
tertained of their late conduct, and to leam what satis&c* 
tion the Romans demanded. These messengers meeting 
with a cold reception, others were despatched, who re- 
turned with no more favourable success. The unhappy 
citizens of Carthage, were now thrown into the deq>est des- 
pair, from an apprehension that speedy deduction awuted 
tifem. Nor were their fears grbundlets, as the Roman se- 
nate, jealous and uneasy, lest tiie Carthaginian republic 
should resume some -share of its former vigour, had now 
determined on its 'final subverision. The city of Utica, re- 
markable for its magnitude and ridiesvas well as for its ca<» 
pacious port, having, through fear, submitted to the Ro- 
mans, the possession of so important a fortress for the at- 
tack of the capital, induced tiiem immediately to declare 
war against Carthage. The consuls, M. Manlius Nepos^ 
and L. Marcius Censorinus, witii an immense armamec^ 
were despatched against the defenceless Carthaginians^ 
living pretioosly received secret instructions from the 
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«|RiMa^,-Di0t^«a sugipend offwiiTe 'np^i^ifms, till tiMr eowir 
plete d«s^»tteikm of that stale ^ % mM^^we. whidb ihty pr^** 
traded wiis es«€^»tiattyv jieceassupy ta their own secuiitjr* 
Pm*8aiii»t.ta-4i#ir previous arraaf^m^its, the troo{ui w^eve 
kui4^ ^ LilybflBiiBA, in Sicity^ firom whence, after imkiwg 
the.nefi€S0aiy jtt-tfiaratioiust ^^ ^^ pr^^ed thnt they shoulil 
b0 dtaffiportedi to Utka.. 

. Jn the 9fte«iMUiiie, th^ Garths^iaiana w«renot a Httle agi- 
taiedihy tiie last intelligence brcnight by their ambassadP^^^i 
akhdii^ they were stall ignorant of. the cfilaaut^o^s desdn;^ 
4m »if aited them* They, tber^mre, sent fresh nagocitators 
to Rome, invested with unlimited power to act as tht|t 
dioiight ifTOffiff and even to submit tl^emselyes^ widiout 
staorvef to the disposal of the Romans. This embassy 
s^ppetredi, in some, measure, to .soften the obdusacy of tba 
^mansywbo prowJifed th^ Carthaginians not wly the en^. 
jegrment of tlmr liberty and law^v hut likewise whatever 
liasi, HI their estimation, most dear and valuable. The rap- 
ta«» q£ the CarthaginiaA populace wias immodeipte^on tb|| 
repcHTti of this favourable turn in. the negociation; but a 
maJanofanly reveose topk. place, on beiiig infn-med by thf 
senate, diat the Rcnaans listened to their overtunes only on 
condiiaKm Omt three hundred of the young, noblemen of 
Ciivlbage should be daspittebed to Lilybaeiun, within tlm 
spaoeof durty day#^ to hear the final resoluticm of the eoo^ 
aula.. .This uncertainty impi^et^ed the inhabitants o£ Car* 
thage wiAr the deepest m«l^c|^o]f^. The hostages, how*% 
^verywore deUvei«d> but the decision of their fate was de«; 
fwrcedttill die consuls should arrive, at Utica, where they 
were asaured that the further orders of the Romans should 
he made known. 

No sooner vtherefare, did ihe an^assadors receive inteU 
licence of 4ie JRoman fleet appearing off Utica, than they 
hasteoied to }eam the destiny of their city. The consul^ 
mMle their* d^ands succfsi|ively, and at some distai^e 
of. tbae from each othi^r, lei^t th^ir atrocity^ had . they sdl 
app^cared at; once, should excite the indignation of their. 
victimfif and pm; 9^ptt»p to t^ir e3^»utioi». They firstrf* 
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qiiiti^ ft «uiBeleflt suppty o^ com for this silbAktente-^fif 
Aeir troQil)»-*« p<MiBt wkich Uras granted trithont dificuh^ 
Secondfy, the defiyety of all their gaHey», with iliree rofv^ 
df oarft'-^md, Thirdly, the deli^rery of ril their wariake 
Biachines, and that aU their -arms, in general shodki be 
brought to the Roman eamp. lliese harsh add niinoiu 
demands were submitted to with equal regret and uneasi* 
Aiess. Thus despoiled, this unfortutiate people were tnoa^ 
pable of defending diemselv^, or supporting a «iege. 
^Now, then,^ aaid the imperious consuls, ^abandion the 
tity wfaicb we are about to destroy, and carry c^ from k 
whatever you e«i. Tou are idBowed to build anodier, an 
condition that it is many leagues from the s^t, and witb- 
out wflfis or fortifications.'' 

HVben the mournful news reacbed the city, Arough its 
deputies, the most dreadful consternation aroscw Rage and 
anger succeeded to despair, and^ in their first emotions, tiie 
people massacred every senator and public officer whom 
Aey met, for having submitted to the required terms, and 
suffered themsdyes to be deprived of all means of defenea. 
They cursed their ancestors for not gloi^iouffly dying iii tiie 
itefence of their^country, ratiier tiian acquiescing in disho* 
nourable conations, which had brought destruction on 
• 4ieir posterity. Courage oarone from die extremity of their 
misery. AB swore to perish rather than submit to audi 
hard conditions. The ^enafte made every praetieaUe eaer- 
tion, in their derfenceless state, for sustuning a'siege. They 
closed the gates of tthetr city, collected on the rampiMs 
great heaps of stones tb supply the defect of arms in case 
^ a surprise, and liberated all -the malefectors confined ii^ 
prison ; gave tiie slaves their liberty, and incorporated th^m 
in die militia. Asdrubal, who had been sentenced to die, 
in order to deprecate the vengeance of the Romans, was 
now entreated to employ, in tl^ defence of his country, te 
army of twenty thousand men, which he had raised against 
Tt. Anotiier Asdrubal was appointed to cdmmand in C&i^ 
tiiage; but though every one appeared smimated by tiie 
most determined rtwdutton for the defence of tfidfr capi* 
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td,*di«Sr sdll felt ftensiUy the vaat of arms. Ta c^ait 
diis, by order <^ the senate, the templet, porticot^ «n4 all 
other public buildmgs, were converted into manufacUirieH 
IB wkAch men and women were incessantly Qccupied ia 
preparmg the means of defence* One hundred and fortf* 
fimr bucklers,* three hundred sworda, one thousand darts^ 
mid five hundred lances and javelins, were daily furnished 
to the soldiery. Wanting the usual materials lor making 
the balists and catapultie, they used silver and gold, melting 
the statues, vases, and even dMS fvi vate property of families^ 
none, on this occasion^ qiaring fatigue or expense m such 
an important cause* As diere were no supplies of hemp 
and flax, to make ropes for working the machines, the wo* 
men, even of the first rank, cut off their hmr, and dedicate 
ed it to the service of their country. Asdrubal, forgetting 
bis private wrongs in those of the puUic, came to the 
assistance of his native city, and having taken his post^ 
without the walls, employed his troops in collecting provi- 
sions, which were conveyed to the Carthaginiana ip great 
abwidance. 

The consuls, in the meantime, n^posing the inhabitants of 
Carthage to labour under a famine, which mnat eventuaUy 
oblige them to submit, dekyed their approaches to the city^ 
being in hourly expectation of receiving their concession -, 
but, at length, discovering the real state of affurs, they ad* 
vanced, and immediately invested the city. Firmly per* 
suaded that the Carthaginians were unarmed, they flattered 
theinselves, they should t:arry the. place with great facility. 
Under this idea they approached the walls with their scal- 
ii^ ladders I but great was their surprise on discovering 
multitudes of men op the ramparts, glittering in the armour 
they had recently made. So powerful was the effect of this 
unexpected discovery on the minds of the legionaries, that 
they drew back, and would have retreated, had not the con- 
suls led them on to the attack. The Romans, however, in 
spite of all their exertions, were obliged to relinguish the 
enterprise, and abandon all thoughts of reducing Cart^uge 
by assault. Asdrubal^ having collected from all places sub* 
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ject to Carthage a prodigious body of troops, encamped at. 
a short distance from the Romans, and soon reduced theiti* 
to considerable distress for want of provisions. 

In the meantime, Marcius, one of the Roman consuls, be- 
ing posted near a spot covered by stagnant waters ; the noxi- 
ous vapours, combined with the excessive heat of the seaF 
son, caused an alarming sickness among his troops. To 
alleviate its virulence, he ordered Ae fleet to approach the 
shore, in order to transport his troops to a more salubrious 
situation. Asdrubal, however, apprised of this intention," 
filled all the old barques in the harbour with combustible 
materials, and sent them before the wind, upon the enemy's! 
ships, by which means, the greatest part of them were con- 
£iumed. After this disaster, Marcius was called home to 
preside at the elections, and the Carthaginians, encouraged 
by the absence of one of their principal opponents, made an 
attempt in the night to surprise the other consul's camp ; 
but, meeting with unexpected opposition, they were ob- 
liged to return to the city in disorder. 

Asdrubal, having posted himself under the walls of Nc- 
pheris, a city built on a high and almost inaccessible moun- 
tain, about twenty*four miles distant from Carthage, made 
frequent incursions into the neighbouring country, harass- 
ing his enemy by every stratagem he could devise. The 
Roman consul, therefore, immediately hastened to Nephc- 
ris, determined to dislodge his adversary from so advan- 
tageous a position. He was attacked by Asdrubal, how- 
ever, with such impetuosity, that convinced of his imminent 
danger, he was glad to sound a retreat. On this, Asdrubal 
rushed down the hill, pursued the Romans, and cut a great 
number of them to pieces ; but the invaders were preserved 
from total destruction by the unparelled bravery of Scipio 
iEmilianus ; for, at the head of three hundred horse, he sus*- 
tained the attack of all the forces commanded by Asdrubal, 
covering the legions while 'they passed a river in their re- 
treat before the enemy ; and tiieir passage being eilected, 
he and his companions tiirew themselves into the stream, 
aad gained the opposite bank. When they had crossed the 
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vlver, it was perceived that four manipuli were wanting.^ 
This was no sooner discovered, than ^milianus, taking 
with him a chosen body of horse, hastened back to dieir 
rescue. Attadung the Car^ginian farces, with the cou- 
rage and intrepidity of men resolved to die or conqu^, 
they opened a passa^ for their countrymen. On his re^ 
turn to the army, who had given him up for lost, Scipio was 
carried to his quarters in triumph, and the manipuli, whom 
he had rescued from such imminent danger, presented him 
with a crown of gramen. 

In the succeeding year, the conduct of the war in Africa,' 
fell by lot to the consul L. Calphumius Piso, who em- 
ployed i&milianus in several enterprises of importance, in 
which he was attended with singular good fortune. After 
taking several casdes, he procured a private interview with. 
Thameas, general under Asdrubal, of the Carthaginian ca- 
valry, and prevailed on him to join the Romans with two 
thousand two hundred horse. Notwithstanding this de-^ 
fection, however, the Roman army, under the consul Cal- 
phumius Piso, made a very slow progress. On tl^e ap- 
proach of winter, he retired to Utica, without performing 
any action of decisive importance, during the whole cam* 
paign. 

In the ensuing season, Scipio iEmilianus passed over into 
Africa, in quality of consul, and finding three thousand 
five hundred Romans in imminent danger in Megalia, one 
of the suburbs of Carthage, he flew to the relief of his coun- 
trymen, and having driven the Carthaginians within their 
walls, brought them off in safety to Utica. 

Concentrating his forces, he now directed all his ener« 
g^es to the reduction of the capital. To this end he first 
carried Megalia by assault, the .Carthaginian garrison re- - 
tiring to the citadel of B3nrsa. Asdrubal, who had com-* 
manded die troops in the field, and was now chosen go- 
vernor of Carthage, was so enraged at the loss of Megalia^ 
that he inhumanly ordered all the Roman prisoners to be 
brought upon the ramparts, and thence thrown headlong \ 
into &e sea, after having, with an excess of cruelty^ caused 
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ft» hitiid«aiRdleet of die m^ppy vketiiiis lo be cuteff, uiA 
their eyes md lenguei to be rooted out. In the meantime^ 
AmUiattUft was aAuduouely employed in coatriving meaaa- 
lo redilce Carthage, md at lengdi so far ^cted hia de<^ 
^gR, ae totaUy to preclude the possibility of coaveyiBg supi* 
l^es into it. The besieged, however, with almost incredi^ 
Ue industry and perseverance, dug a n^w bason, and cut n • 
eommunication between it and the sea, thereby- obviating 
the distresses which must have ensued, from a vast mole 
raised by the Romans, with the view of rendering theit 
port inaeeessible to ships. With equal diligence and ex* 
pedition they fitted out a fleet of fifty triremes, and, coii« 
ducting them through this canal, suddenly launched theaa 
on the sea, to tike no small astonishment of the Romana* 
An engagement ensued, which lasted the whole. day, with 
litde advantage to either party. The succeeding day, 
£milianus endeavoured to gain possession of a terrace, 
which covered the city on the side next the sea ; and, on 
tihis oecaMon, the besieged signalized themsdves by ex^%» 
firdinjBry valour. Great numbers, naked and unarafted, sal* 
lied ont in the dead of the night, holding unlighjfced torches 
in their hands, till they approached within reach, when 
they lighted their tordies, and threw them against the Ror 
Rian ei^iies. The sudden appearance of naked men, re* 
aemblingitt they did, so many monsters rising-from the 
bosom of die waves, struck such terror into the Romans 
who guarded the engines, that they retreated in die utmost 
confusion* The consul, however, who commanded in p«^ 
son, endeavoured by every means to inspire his men with 
resolution ^ but, the C»rthaginiatts perceiving the general 
eonstcmation, fell upon the Romans with irresistible fury, 
mid, having pat them to flight, entirely destroyed the ma» 
elnnes* Notwidistanding this disaster, ^milianua, after a 
fcw days, renewed the attack ; carried the terrskce by ae- 
aauk ; and took every precaution to fortify it against die 
aaffies of the enemy. Having: obtained - this advantageous 
post, he, for a time, suapeiided all further exertions ; but 
eircumstaocea dad not peraut him to remain kmg ina(ctive. 
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ttteCarAtg iiriMw gieceiving regidar ittpp&es mi^jummkom 
from NepfaeriSf.where a very niinicroas tray, ^andcrlbt 
tomflMmd of Diofeaes, wms encaiaped, JEmiliaiiui onde asi 
Mtaek on that pUce, and at fesgA aooeeeded m oblaiaiBg 
]K>ftse««ion of it, and 4uia cut eff the chief acNircc fsem 
vkkh Cavthage received brr supplies. Numbers feft la 
tile eonitct; and, after a ttege of twentr two dag^ Nepha^ 
m opened its gates to the victorioiis Ronsans. Asdrubali 
disheartened hj die defeat of Ms amj^ sad deef4y afectsd 
1^ the accttmulated ^iisttiuaes of his coimtrTiiieiiY nosr o^ 
iered to submit to aajr conditions tliat the Romans would 
mane^coimstent irith the preservadoa of dM cil?f ; biit ervea 
idiis proposai was refi&sed* The approach of winter, in« 
great nteasore^ suspended dae operatiiOiis of the eoicmfy and 
delayed die fiate of Cardu^. 

Early in the spiring, .£milianus T o ne w^d die siege wJEt% 
^sddkic^ vigour. He ^ordered Lsdtus to attempt the tWh 
ductkm of CodK3ii, a smaU klaad wUch separated the two 
ports, whiFk he himsetf made a 4eivt on die eitaddL^ in order 
*io <fivert ihe attenrdoii of the enemy. This stratagem had 
^die desired eifect. Considering dietr citadel as -of die higfe- 
%st importanoe, most of ihe Carthaginians Abw to its aid» 
«saking use of their utmost exertions to repel the aggress 
-sors. L»lias, meanwhile, having with ineoncdlvaUe ei^o- 
«#dmi, built a bndge <H^er the diaanel, which separated 
Codion from die isdimus, soon made himsetf master of die 
important fortress erected on tins island. No s€K»er did 
^e proconsul understand, from the shouts of the rictors, 
^at diehr attempts were crowned widi success, than he imh- 
^mediately abandoned die fidse attack, and, unexpectecUy 
«assaiKng the adjacent gate of the city, forced his wny^ 
-amidst die incessant showers of darts 'discharged from die 
'ramparts on his troops. The approach of night, however, 
Tetarding his farther progress, he miade a lodgment wt d l * 
*in die gate till the return of day, when, pursuant to his de- 
sign of attacking the citadel, he ordered a rrinfercement«f 
*four thousand fresh troops to advance from the camp. Thus 
^tepared^ having previonsly devoted to die infental deities 
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tihe iuifenuBate CacthfligiiiiaxiS) he advfwced^yi tte head tof 
his tr€K>p6 to the market place. Here he found Aat the 
way to the citadel lay through three sUeep streets, the tc^ 
•f the houses, on eadi side of which were lined with the 
Carthagimans, who discharged heavy vcdleys of stones and 
darts on the Romans, as they approached* In order to re- 
move this impediment, j£milian,us, at the head of a detach- 
ment, assailed the first house, and put all he met with to 
the sword. This example was followed by the other officers 
aad. men, who gradually advanced, as the houses on each 
Bide were cleared. The Carthaginians, however, though in 
this last and dreadful extremity, continued to make a vigo«^ 
tons resistance ; two bodies of men, one placed on the roofs 
of the houses^ the other parading the streets, disputed every 
4tep with the most desperate bravery. The slaughter was 
prodigious and inexpressibly shocking ; the air was rent 
with shrieks, which would have melted any heart but that of 
a conqueror wading through the blood of thousands, to at- 
tain the object of his ambition. Some were massacred by 
the sword, others precipitated themselves headlong from 
the tops of the houses, and the streets were paved wiA 
dead or mangled bodies. But the havoc was still more 
dreadful, when iEmilianus ordered that quarter of the city^ 
adjoining the citadel, to be set on fire ; multitudes, who had 
hitherto escaped the swords of the enemy, now fell victims 
to the merciless flames, or perished amidst the ruins of 
theii* habitations. After the cimflagration had raged six suc- 
cessive days, the Roman general ordered the rubbish to be 
cleared for a considerable space, that his army might have 
scope for action. He then appeared with his whole forces 
before Byrsa, whither many of the Carthaginians had sought 
refuge. Part of these fugitives, prostrating themselves at 
the feet of the Roman general, supplicated no other favour 
than the preservation of their lives. This was readily 
granted, not only to them, but to all who had fled to Byrsa^ 
some Roman deserters excepted. Asdrubal's wife eamesdy 
entreated the permission of her husband to join the sup^ 
pUants, and to carry with her, to the proconsul, her two 
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^a&t-fto&^S 'but<l«a4 to the tender feelings of a pwent, h0 
silenced her request with menaces. Perceiving, however^ 
that the Roman deserters were excluded from all chance of 
mercy, and had entered into a resolution to die, sword in 
hand, rather than submit to die vengeance of their country- 
men, he committed his wife and children- to their charge. 
After this unnatural and ferocious conduct, with the bas^ 
pusillanimity of a coward, he surrendered himself, and fell 
at the feet of the conqueror. 

The Carthaginian garrison, in the ciladel, no sooner per- 
ceived themselves abandoned by their leader, than they 
du-ew open the gates, and put the Romans in possession of 
iftyrsa. They had now no other enemy to contend withy 
than about nine hundred deserters, who, reduced to des-- 
pair, had sought an asylum in the temple of J&sculapius. In 
this situation the proconsul attacked them ; and, debarred 
of all hopes of escape^ they set fire to the temple. The 
flames spreading rapidly, these unhappy victims fled {tpnk 
one part of the building to another, till at length they were 
driven to the roof. Here the wife of Asdrubal appeared, 
uttering the most bitter reproaches against her husband, 
whom she beheld standing below in company with i£mi- 
lianus. ^^ Inglorious wretch," she exdaimed, ^^ what de- 
grading actions hast thou perpetrated to preserve an exist** 
ence so dishonourable, but this instant ihou shalt witness 
the atonement of thy guilt, in the death of these two guilt- 
less infants." On this she stabbed both the children with .a. 
dagger, and, precipitating them from the tc^ of the temple, 
immediately leaped down after them, into the flames. 

iEmiHanus delivered up the city to be pillaged, in the 
manner prescribed by the Roman military law. The sol- 
diers were allowed to participate in the plunder of all the . 
furniture, and brass money found in private houses ; but 
the gdid, silver, sutues, pictures and other valuables, were 
reserved for the appropriation of the quaestors. Prior to 
the demolition of the city, i£milianus, in confcmnity to. 
the religious ceremonies usual on such occasions^ oflered 
sacrifices to the gods, and caused a plough to be drawn* 
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tthAd "tfib #sins. This Sdifc, the \&kk»r% rkk^kfts^ ^MOH 
ftAer public edifices, to erect whidh hkA been 'the labour of 
iiges, were levelled *with tfie gi^oimd ; and, fini9fy>, fire was 
fet to €bk rettiiiins of this oiMre majestic tnetropolis^ Al^ 
tliough the tonftagration began in all quaHers ^t die same 
time with tlie utmost finy, s^v«n«een days eli^s^d befell 
ihe ^h«^e #as reduced to ashes. 

Hvtis fell Cartbiige r— Jthe desilructibii of #hich ought 
rather to be attributed to the intrigues of an abfthdoned &€^ 
tim^ anapo^A of die ddost profligate of its citizens, than 
to the superior power of its rival. It dawned, arrived at 
asaturity, and pei'ished within the space of seven hundred 
and fiftjr years. In e)cpiaxioh of the injustice of their an- 
cestors, the lloftians, many years aftervrards, kttempted to 
<rect a new city, on the site of the old. It did not, howevdrv 
arrive at any degree of splendour till the time of Augustus, 
Wlien it was esteemed the s€k:ond cify^ in the empire. This 
Hgkin was liud in ashes by Maxentitts, in the reign of Con-^ 
^tantine ; 'but Carthage once more beld a considerable rxak 
among the cities 'of Africa, under Genserick, king of ih^ 
Vandals, and was re^imnexed to the Homan empire, by tlie 
memorable Belisarius. It was kt length so completely de-* 
molished, towards the close of the seventh century of die 
Christian sera, that not a wreck remains of its ancient 
grandeur. 

On the'ske of Qirlshage, however, there now stands a 
sMnall village, catted Melcha, in which may be seen three 
eminences, formed, in all probi&bility, out of the ruins of 
temples, or some other public edifices. 

It 19, perhaps, worthy of remark, that the two cities of 
Rome knd Clotbage, were placed in a situation not less 
diametrically Oj^osite, than the respective interests and 
Views of their iidiabitants. The aggrandizement of the one, 
required perluq^s the destruction of the other, and as publie 
spirit is scarcely compatible with the narrow p<rficy of 
commerce, where each pursues his private advantage, it 
Was tite £&te of Carthkge to submit. 

The itader of QurAaffmm. hist^ny, win not fail to 
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frbse^e, that tbo^ tromeiidous i^^fti^ 4^^ti«9it» yrh\A^ 

iop^brued BpvBit in the blood of her citi^em, and ahoo^ ttufi 

very fomidaticiii of her rqmbUo, were leas frequent in thf^ 

Airic^ jrepublie ; but it should be observed, that there ei^^t 

^ted, in Carthage, several powerful familiiest whose cpm*. 

petition firmly secured the public liber^, w4 thus pi^* 

vented the conflict of demagogues. Narrpwly watching ai^^ 

counterpoising each other's actions, no sooner did que 

pprty ahow a disposition to assume authority, than they 

irere strenuously opfiosed by their rivals i and in the qc* 

casional dissentions which arose between these fiunilies^ 

|he respective authorities of the suffetes, senate, ce^tum^ 

viri, and quinqueviri, still maintMned the equilibrium, q( 

if, for a period, the peace of the state was disturbed^ thd 

disorder proceeded to no perilous lengd^s, as is evidenf 

from die unchanged form of go'iremment. They zealouslf 

suppressed such as became dangerous froin their powei^ 

sometime^ banishing whole families at once, and by the aifl 

of ofi^ faction, preyenting the encroachments of another. 

I|^ the Carthaginisfi history, we have seen, that a general^ 

placed by )|^ partisans at the heafi of an armament, dare^ 

not return to Carthage, if his endeavours had been unauo* 

pessful, or,, if he returned, it was bi|t to fall a victim to the 

exposing cabs^. 

Th^ connexion, between the Carthaginians and Romans, 
4^)pe^r9, frpm its earliest d^^wn, to have been iparM^ with 
direct and reciprocal disfrust, and h^^d not the P^inic ai^ 
i^hives bepa suppressed or destroyed, it wpi^d hf ve proved 
JligMy interesting to trace the progress of these two re* 
publics, fr^m jealousy to ofcn «nmity. Ceftau^ it is, that 
^ocB ^^ comiiiencei)(^e|it of thp Carfl^aginian cpnques^, ifi 
{f^y, the hajtred th^ ^p i^ogi^ns bad for the^, suffered np 
i£mini|^oi» i but, on ttie contrary^ gained new fife from time 
^nd fcirfcim^t^l^ce^* That fwo natipns should glpry in th^ 
.e^apities inflicted w^ f ^^ ofhef , a^d ^p^\^ every nerve to 
lessen the sum of individual happiness, on both sides, is a 
reproach to human nature. When the most exalted nations 
of the present times have lost their rank, or sunk into insig* 
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nificaiice, their mutual ambition, their groundless enmi^cs 
and distrusts, their eagerness to distress each other, and 
the sordid objects which have influenced their conduct^ 
may, possibly, be regarded in the same light, and give rise 
to similar reflections. It is impious to suppose, that man 
was bom to t3rrannise over man, or one people over ano- 
ther; yet, this spirit of domination, to a greater or less 
extent, pervades every human breast, as well as the public 
mind. Its baneful effects are too often seen and felt in fa- 
milies, and the smaller circles of social life ; but to a much' 
higher degree, when they extend to nations. 

On a retrospect of the horrible scenes, which have been 
reviewed in the preceding pages, Ae depravity of human 
nature must be sufficiently obvious. Nor will the reader be 
less struck with the great obligations we are under to Chris* 
tianity, for lessening the horrors of war, especially among 
nations, who respect that benevolent system of divine truth. 
While the miseries of the Carthaginians excite our sympa- 
thy, we cannot help looking back to the prophetic curse; 
pronounced by Noah, on their ancestor Canaan. The Car* 
thaginians sprung from the Tyrians, the Tyrians from the 
Sidonians, and Sidon was the first bom of Canaan. Of the 
Tyrians, Ezekiel, in 589 B. C. had prophesied, ** that though 
they should pass to Tarshish, and to Chittim, yet, even 
there, they should find no quiet settlement, there als6 shalt 
thou have no rest." The T)rrians might well be said to 
have no rest ; for their conquerors- pursued them from one 
country to another. But it is more emphaticaUy true of 
their descendants, the Carthaginians. Their history is 
made up of little else than wars and tumults, even before 
their diree fatal wars with the Romans, in every one of 
which their aflfairs declined from bad to worse. Sicily and 
Spain, Europe and Africa, the land, and their own element^ 
the sea, were theatres of their calamities and miseries, till 
at last, their unfortunate metropolis wa9 utterly destroyed^ 
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NUMIDIA, 

I 

Extended from thirty-four degrees, five minutes, to 
thirty-seven degrees north latitude, and from one degree, 
fifteen minutes west, to nine degrees, sixteen minutes eailr 
longitude of Greenwich. The Mediterranean washes it on 
the north. The aspect of vegetation, in this country, ia 
UQcommoinly diversified. Fertile lands are found by the 
side of a sandy and barren plain; and a great extent of 
desert Iks frequently in the vicinity of the most populous 
districts. The sides of lofty mountains are adorned with' 
rich and variegated landscapes, covered with orchards of 
delicious firiits, and watered by fre^ foimtatns. Near these 
cooling streams frequently spring up fountains of hot water; 
which owe their origin, probably, to exhausted volc.a2ioe».» 

Numidia was formerly well cultivated, and produced^ 
com in abundance, while the scattered remains of nume^^ 
rous towns, prove it to have possessed a considerable popu« 
lation. The Ramans carried thither a fondness for the 
arts, of which some monuments still remain. By the le<« 
gends of medals which have been discovered, it appears 
that the ancient Numidians possessed a written Isuiguage 
of their own. . 

Judging of their origin by their religion, we should be* 
lieve them to be Egyptians, Ph<enicians and Gr-eeks ; for 
they preserved the gods and the worship of these various 
nations. 

The ancient Numidians were divided into tribes, can* 
tons, or hordes. Their mapalia, or tents, were of an ob- 
long form, and secured from the inclemency of the weath^ 
by a covering of hair cloth. A number of these formed a 
(Numidian encampment. Each horde, having consumed 
Ae produce of one fertile spot, removed, from time to 
time, in quest of sustenai^ce for themselves, and pasturage 
for their cattle. Some, however, resided in fixed habita- 
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tfons, made of hurdles, mud, straw, and other light mate- 
rials, which were distinguished hy the name of magaria. 

In their diet they ^fe i«lipar)t^ly abstemious, living 
chiefly upon herbs, grains, pulse and water. Their gar- 
Bienta were lopAe, wi^ont sash or girdle. Their coQstitu- 
tsans wete rarely imp^ited hy disease^ and many of them 
««taiii«d to longevity. 

:. Th^ Numitlkasia, m general, ^ere a rude and barbarous 
people, wIk> have left few traoesi of mn ^quahitance wi^ 
ttiQ arts or sciences* They were, hawever, e^ineSat for their 
•kill in horaemamsUp^ and in tfie use of the jaireKn and 
dart; and. seem to have poases^d a Goi»pet«nt ahare o€ 
knowledge in som^^ bfanches of the military art. The 
Numidia]! cavalry was always in hig^ eateem, and i^ Ro* 
anaa and Carthag^nlaM, who equally prized it in Aeb 
fmrs, rendered it extremely famaua* Though it was theii^ 
Cttstom to dart impetuously on the enemy, in loose array^ 
)wt they aome^mes charged and retired in an orderly- 
flmnner. 

Among the Numidians, no other gavemment was lonowQ 
Ann that of kings. But the thickest darkness shades the 
history of these princes, till the time when, by their cont 
aection with die Carthaginians, they acquired some celen 
brity. To all appearance, th^ rendered their people happy 
by peace, and opened their ports to trade. They even 
allowed the Phoenicians to establish colonies amongst them ; 
biit the Numidians themselves were not great traders, and 
appear to have had no marine of their own. Latterly even 
their valour became a subject of traffic, and diey transports 
ed their squadrons wherever pay was to he obtained, to 
Spain, Italy and Sicily, in the fleets of the- Carthaginians 
fir Romans. 

By these rival repufalies, the Numidians, who were di^ 
vided into distinct kingdoms, were often set in opposition 
an each other ; and it sometimes happened, that Nnmtdiaiia 
who were on the side of the Romans at die commencenaent 
of the war, found diens^hrea Cajrtl^aginians at its close. 
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Tte Hrly kiimry i^ NiAtMlalilifr, f<ft* firittf H^, teM 
teried in oMii4oi^. 41 i« ^itAaUe, howe^Fct, that Iai%iii 
ivigned htte ^tSt DMto llM tihe «Miti<M(dii tit Byt«a; WA 
it a|>pekits, Itditk gbbA auA^tf , "dutt, In the tittle H>f IkrCH 
dotuB, ilie inhabitanu of this ctfnfxCiy VMrfe called he«h Vy^ 
fatenft HHd NumMUnav jMeii idso intf ttaiea, 4ilK ab6ut 
thift tiiae tile C«rfha|^fiiiM ^fetidned « ^cwtf over ihc 
Nu^nidiims^ and 4luxk aff a tiMif^ irtikih-had been exacted 
ever siiK% DMo*^ «Qrri>Md in Af riaa. 

AtftMr the UMBttiatttti of «be €nt PlHric wais ^^ MieaiiH 
akin Naanidians, wMi othter AAicaft tribea, oittried xmm 
^fitiguiiMu^ war with tha Oaiakagiifians, iUl Haanllcto aeat 
a strottg detachmeiit to fMmiah die aggreaMrv. The cof»* 
anaiKkiiit >ef tiiiit detachtn^at «ncviied tm arders* wiiM 
gi*eat sevekity^ «br he ftdt ^al^fAlttidereA liie cauntrf wMi^ 
out nieFcjr, hiA seateMed all the hihaMcaBtB whom he made 
priamtdrti to ^h ignomkikniB deadi<atf'die ctotti. This filett 
&h stiTviTors Wtdi stich indignation, that both ijhejr and 
their ^escetidatit», evfer itfterw^u*d, bore an inveterate ha* 
trM to the Ciu*dia|^niaft8. 

Whilst Massittissa^^t^the head ctf a Nunridian army, was 
aasiatiitg &e Cardiaginians 4a Spain, his iaAier Gala died, 
and 4iis' brother Desatees -todk possession of ^e throne. 
That {Trinee dTtng^also, soon after his aecesston, the sove* 
reigtHydtivolved on Capusa, liis eldest son, whose reigtf 
was speedily terminated by the successful revolt ctf one 
Bfezetuhxs, alpchrsoR of 'thie royal blood, 'btft an implacable 
etteany te ^fte fanrily of 'Gala. 

7o suppoi^ himself m his usurpation, Mezietdlus 'espous«» 
eA Hannibal^s niteee, and sent ambassadors' to conclude a 
treaty ^of alliance With Syphax. 

9^eanwhik,ihe warlike Massinissa receiving-tittelligeiice^ 
6f hia fadier^s ^death, his cousin's unhappy fate, and the 
uaarpation of 'Mezetultts, hastened to die court of Bochar; 
ki&^'cf Mauritania, and bbtatned a body of four thousand 
Moors, to escort him to 'the confines of his paternal kiiig- 
dbnci. The -news of his approach spread with astonishmg 
i-^ipidity thtoiJtgh the country, and tjie Numidians flocked 
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from alL 'pu^T M> " eaUst beM^ih hia bmitier.: He iras 
pooii in a condtU^Hi to give battle ^ ths u»ur{i^:r9!aaQd an 
fBgagemeiit;e|[ipued» whiich teiwnaised i^ Ae^ recovery of 
iM Gfown by^ the ^wful l^ir . Tkc <;oii^^i^r used, his for* 
tone with •bctcomingmo^evation. • , . 

But Noinidiawaa< soon disturibed by n^v cimiiiK^tioiis. 
Syphax nuynched^ at the head of a numerous ant^y^ to reccH 
Ter a district, which iKid kuiig:beei^ disputed betwe^ him 
and Gala, and fell upon the Masvyliiuis with si]difresiisdes& 
fiiry, that their f<»:ces were soon dispersedf and ibek king 
4ri:ven from the Arone. In this exigence, JMbtsaini^^a re- 
tired, with a small party of cav^ilry, to' the summit of 
Mount Balbus, -and from thei^e made msctuinal incuarsions 
llUo the Carthfligiman territory-^ which lay.cont»g3ious> t6 
Numidia, ravaging the district -with fire and sword, and 
enriching his companions with the spoil. . To put a final 
stop to these depredations^ Sypluqi: offered an am^ reward 
to any one who should take Massinissa, either dead or 
aUve ; and, after some time, sent out one o£ his mostnctive, 
commanders, named Bochar, to reduce the dackig nia«- 
fauders. Bochar, haying waiached a favourable opportu- 
nity, surprised the Massylians, as they w^e straggling 
about the country, and attacked them with such success, 
that many were taken prisoners, and all. the rest, with the 
cau:eption of Massinissa and four others, were pw;t.to the 
sword. 

Thus stripped of his inherttance, and deprived of his 
faithful companions, Massinissa eluded the vengeance of 
his enemies, by swimming over a river, and retired with 
his surviving comrades to a solitary cave, whilst Syphax 
and the Carthaginians triumphed in his supposed deadi. 
In this place he remained undiscovered for some time, but 
having recovered from his wounds, he boldly advanced to 
iiis own frontiers, and raised an army, with which he soon 
-^xeinstated himself in his kingdom, and even made an in- 
cursion into that of the Masssesyli. 

Syphax, provoked at this daring enterprise, assembled a 
boc^ of troops, and formed a strong eiicampment upon a 
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ridge dt hills/ between Hippo and Cim, wMlst his saky 
Vermina, was despatched with a considerable force, SO 
Attack die enemy in the rear. Massiniissa prepared for his 
defence,' and inspired his soldiers with such resolution, 
that the whole army performed prodigies of vadonr; but 
being unexpectedly assailed in the rear, and overpowered 
with nnmbers, they were routed with so dreadful a slaughp 
ter, that only Massinissa with sixty horse escaped. Des-* 
pairing not, however, of his fortune, Massinissa wandered 
tin the confines of his kingdom, ready to make use of the 
first opportunity which should offer for his re-establialimenl. 
Nor -did he neglect that presented him by the surival of 
La^ius in Afrka, and he became, from that moment, invaria- 
bly attached to the tlomans. They restored him to his king^ 
dom, or rali^er, by their assistance he again conquered it. 
Massinissa proved one of the most powerful and forti»* 
^ate princes of Africa. After a youth of misfortune, he 
preserved to the end of a very long life, that robust health 
for whieh he was indebted to exercise and temperance. He 
performed at ninety years of age, the usual exercises of 
y^ung men, mounting his horse without assistance, and re- 
maining whole days on it without a saddle. At his death, 
which happened between his ninetieth and ninety-fifth year, 
his youngest child was only five years old. He left fififcy- 
feur sonS) three oidy of whom were bom in marriage. They 
each succeeded him in a portion of his kingdom. Micipsa 
. l^d the government and exclusive possession of the capi- 
tal; Gulussa, the regulation of war department^ and Mai- 
fanabal, that of justice; each possessing the title (rf'king. 
This distributioii was made by Scipio iEmilianus, to whom 
Masainissa at his death recommended his kingdom. The 
Romans probably saw in the character of the three bro- 
tfiers the propriety of their disposition. The warrior and 
administrates of justice died ; and the latter, leaving a son, 
named Jugurtfaa, Micipsa had him educated in his patace 
with his young sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. 

> It is not to be doubted, but that Micipsa, who had the 
Tepiiiatian.of hclng a jnild and wise prince, discovered the 
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bad dispoftifion of his nephew, since it i» beHeted> hie ftftr 
deavoured to get rid of him. He gave him the most p«- 
rilous commissioos, and exposed him to dangers in war^ 
from which by his valour and ability he extricated iumaelf« 
His success gained him the general esteem ; hia features 
were regular, his person well foimed, and hb mtnd adorned 
with talenta and informaVon. An enemy to luxuvy, and 
pleasure, he performed his exercises with those of his owi> 
age, throwing the javelin, and mounting on hersebiick with 
them ; and tJbough he surpassed all, yet he knew how to ren* 
der himself beloved. His sole amusement was the chase* " 
Lions and other wild animals were his antagonists, and to 
conclude his eulogium, ^^ he excelled in every thing, and 
spoke little of himself." Such was Jugurtha; and with 
tb«^e attractive qualities, a monster of cruelty, ingratitude^ 
and deceit. 

: Whether Micipsa changed his opinion respecting his ne^ 
phew, or hoped to soften his disposition by bene&ts anct 
Qonfidence, he adopted him as a child, and by his will de- 
clared him heir to his crown, conjointly with his two soasy 
Hiiempsal and Adherbal, whom he recommended to hia^ 
with his dying breath. Jugurtha promised every thing, but 
his uncle no sooner e:ipir5pd, than he» caused his cousin Hi-» 
empsal to be assassinated, and Adherbal would have expe* 
rienced the same fate, had he not fled to Rome, where he 
iipplored the vengeance of the senate on the murderer of 
his brother, and its protection for himself. The assassin^ . 
when he sacrificed his cousin, had seized on the treasures 
of the crown. These he made use of for his justificatiofli 
at Rome, and even retorted the accusation on Adherbal^ 
charging him with being an accomplice in a plot, Udd bf 
the two brothers against him. Adherbal pleaded his cause 
in the most pathetic manner before the senate, but notwith*^ 
standing the obvious justice of his complaints^ a Oftajori^ 
qf the conscript fathers having been corrupted by the am* 
bassadors of Jugurtha, pronounced him guilty of exciting 
die late troubles ; asserted that Hiempsal had been kiUed 
byr the Niunidians for his exosssive sevexky \ spadjpaUia&sd 
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file ralifimflii proceedings of die usurper. Sone of the 
seaatc»^, indeed, expressed their detestation of this venal 
conduct, and insisted upon bringing Jugurtha to condign 
jpunishment, but dieir exertions being overruled, the best 
part of Numidia was allotted to the latter, and Adherbal 
was obliged to rest satisfied with the residue. 

Emboldened by the behaviour of the senate on this ocea« 
aion, Jugurtha resolved to pursue his ambitious designa^ 
He accordingly attacked his cousin by open force— plun* 
Hlered his territories— stoimed several of his fortresses—' 
defeated his troops in a pitched battle— and at length in* 
Vested his metropolis. Adherbal, having despatched depu* 
ties to Rome, to complain of these outrages, expected suc» 
cour from the men whose friendship he had been alwaya 
taught to prize above all the treasures and troops in the 
world. But in this he was fatally disappointed, for though 
two deputations arrived from Italy, to efiect an accommo* 
dation, and threaten Jugurtha with the resentment of their 
republic, unless he raised the siege of Cirta, the power of 
gold proved irresistible, and the unfortunate Adherbal was 
left to the mercy of his barbarous relative, who, having ef* 
fiected the reduction of the city, caused him to be put to m 
cruel death, and massacred the Numidian inhabitants widi* 
outr pity or distinction* 

Upon the first news of this tragical event, the Romans in* 
veighed bitterly against the venality of their senators, and 
^damoured incessantly for the punishment of die murderer. 
An army was accordingly raised for the invauon of Numi* 
dia, under the command of the consul, Calphumtus Besda^ 
yHtho landed without opposition in Africa, and carried on 
the war for some time with great vigour ; but, upon the ar* 
rival of Scaurus, a conference took place between the Ro* 
man. generals .and Jugurtha, in which the latter obtained a 
peace upon advantageous terms. 

The indignation of the Roman populace being rekindled 
by this scandalous treaty, die pnetor Cassius was sent to 
invite Jugurtha to Rome, that he might discover which of 
the tenaiors had bees seduced by the influence of cormp* 
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tion. Thither Jagurtha readily went. White there, he 
found means to corrupt Bttbius Salca, a itoaa ci great au- 
thtority aiAong the plebeians, and contrived to getMaasiva, 
an illegitimate son of Micipsa assassinated in the streets of 
the city. 

Having by this nefarious action, exposed himself to the 
resentment of the Romans, he hastened back to his own • 
dominions, and was soon followed by an army under the 
command of the consul Albinus, who had flattered himself 
with reducing Numidia before the expiration of his consu- 
late. His design, however, was frustrated by the artifices 
of Jugurtha, and his inactivity rendered him suspected of 
having betrayed his country, after the example of his pre- 
decessors. The command of the army was then vested in 
his brother, Aulus, hut this general was still more unfor- 
tunate ; for, having marched his troops into a narrow de- 
file, whence it was impossible to extricate himself, he was 
obliged to submit to the ignominous ceremony of passing 
under the yoke, and to quit the country within ten days. 
This infamous treaty, however, being concluded without 
the consent of the republic, was declared void, and die Ro-> 
man forces retired into Africa Propria, where they took up 
their winter quarters. 

The command of the army was next conferred on Lucius 
MetelluB, who acted with such resolution in the discharge 
of -his commission, that the sanguinary usurper soon expe- 
rienced a melancholy reverse of fortune. He ¥ras defeated* 
in a pitched battle, and compelled to take shelter in die 
most dreary part of his dominions.' 

About this time, Bomilcar and Nabdalsa were persuaded 
by Metellus to assassinate Jugurtha, but the design yr^ 
discovered and die conspirators suffered death. The plot 
had, indeed, such an effect upon his mind, that he was ever 
after tormented by fear and jealousy, and destroyed such 
numbers of his friends on ill grounded suspicion, that he 
soon found himself destitute of counsellors, generals, or 
any other persons capable of carrying on the war. All his 
movementa were consequendy unsucceasfid, his troops were 
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harassed with fmhleas and contradictoiy evolutioiis, and in 
the first batde with MeteUus he was utterly routed. 

Metellus pursued the Numidian fugitives to Tkata, andk 
attacked the city with such vigour, diat Jugurtha thought: 
proper to retire into Gaetulia, where he raised a considerablci 
force, and obtamed some powerful succours from Bocchus^ 
king of Mauritania. 

Marius, having in the meantime, been promoted to the 
cdnsulate, landed with a numerous body of forces at Utica^ 
where he cut off great numbers of the Gsetulian marauders^ 
and defeated sever^ of Jugurtha's parties ; and after reduc- 
ing different places of less importance, marched against 
the city of Capsa, which he delivered up to military exe^ 
cution, and then razed it to the ground. This exploit struck 
so much terror into the Numidians, that many towns o£ 
considerable strength either opened their gates, or were 
evacuated at the approach of Marius ; while others, that- 
presumed to resist^ were laid in ashes, and the greatest part 
of Numidia was desolated and literally covered with blood.* 

Jugurdia, perceiving his inability to repel so formidable 
an enemy, had recourse to his usual method of bribery, and 
distributed his gold so successfully among the Maurita^^ 
nian ministers, that Bocchus, after some hesitation, con* 
sensed to assist him with his whole power, and accordingly 
marched together with the Numidian army against Marius, 
as he was retiring into winter quarters. But the Roman- 
general obtained a complete victory, and the host of barbae 
rians, consisting of ninety thousand men, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed. Sylla, the lieutenant of Marius, distinF 
guished himself in an extraordinary matiner upon this oc- 
casion, and thus laid the foundation of his iuture greatness. 

Bocchus, regarding Jugurtha's condition as altogether 
desperate^ and dreading the vengeance of the Romans, now 
thought proper to provide for the safety of his own domi- 
nions by offering terms of accommodation. After some 
time, he consented to deliver the king of Numidia into the 
hands of Sylla, by which means a termination was put to 
this sanguinary and expensive war. For this important ser- 
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vice, Bocchus iras remunerated with the country of the 
Massaesyli, which, from this time, bore the name of New 
Mauritania. The whole kingdom of Numidia also assumed 
a new form, being divided into three parts, two of which 
were given to Hiempsal and Mandrestal, both descendants 
•f Massinissa, and the third annexed to Africa Propria, 
which had been made a province by Rome on a former oc^ 
casion. 

On the first day of the new year, Jugurtha was led through 
the streets of Rome by the triumphant Marius, and exposed 
to the view of a people whose indignation had been raised 
to the highest pitch by his wanton and unnatural cruelties. 
Plutarch observes, that upon this occasion the captive ty- 
fant became distracted ; that when he was remanded to pri- 
son, his distress was greatly augmented by the insults of 
the spectators, some of whom stripped him of his clothes, 
while others tore off his golden pendant, with ftuch force as 
to bring away the tip of his ear ; and that when he was cast 
almost naked into the dungeon, he forced a ghastly smile, 
and exclaimed, " O heavens, how intolerably cold is this 
liath of yours." In this situation he struggled for some 
time with the pangs of extreme hunger, and then expired: 
his two sons survived him, but passed their lives in cap* 
tivity at Venusia. 

gumidia took part in the quarrels of Marius and Syfla, 
and afterwards in those of Caesar and Pompey. Each had 
Numidian cavalry in his army. Juba, one of the last mo* 
narchs sincerely attached to Pompey, was defeated in as- 
sisting him, and fearing to fall into the hands of Cdesar, 
after he had lost the battle, caused one of his slaves to de« 
stroy him. Under Augustus and his successors, the Nu« 
dirdians became subject to the Romans as much as was 
possible for a people like them, impatient of the yoke of 
servitude, uncurbed like their coursers, and like them re* 
volting at the bit and bridle. 
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MAURITANIA, 

', So called (torn the Mauri, an ancie&t peo[de, freqaeii3d|r 
mentioned by old hiatorians, runs along the strait wktdi 
divides Africa from Spain. It was bounded by the Medii* 
terranean on the north, by the Molucha on the east, by 
^ Gaetulia on the 90uth, and by the Atlantic ocean on the 
west. It contained several cities of note, and was .fiune^ 
Ibr a luxuriant produce of grapes, apples, and other pro« 
djuctions. 

The Mauritania;n8 are said to be descended from Phiv^ 
the son of Ham. The Phoenicians, however, planted cokn 
nies among them, in very early ages; and it is probable th»t 
the Arabs had a place among the most ancieiu inhabitant* 
o^ their country. 

Their government seems to have been monarchical, from 
the earliest ages; for we are told by Justin^ that Hanno, a 
C^irthaginian nobleman, in order to accomplish some ami* 
bitious designs, had recourse to the king of the Mauri ; and 
the great figure which the Mauri made in Africa, before 
the Romans became formidable in that country, render it 
probable that most of them were united under one sove^ 
reign. 

Their religion cannot now be sattsfaetorily describeiii 
its peculiarities having been for many ages buried in obliv 
vion. It appears, however, that Neptune was one of their 
prinjcipal objects of adoration---that the sun and moon were 
worshipped after the manner of the other Libyan nations-^ 
and that human victims were occasionally sacrificed to their 
gods. Their language seems to have differed from that 
oi Numidia only as a' dialect of one tongue does from 
another. 

Of their arts and sciences, historians have said but little. 
It is evident, however, that they had some knowledge of 
nautical a&irs. They applied themselves, in the earliest 
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ages, to the study of magic, sorcery, and divinadon ; and 
Cicero informs us, that Atlas first introduced astrology, and 
the doctrine of the' sphere, into Mauritania— a circum- 
stance which, probably, gave rise to the fable of Atlas 
bearing the heavens upon his shoulders. Neptune, who 
reigned in this country, is also said to have first fitted out 
a fleet, and invented lofty ships with sails, so that the 
Mauritanians must have possessed some ideas of astrono- 
my, astrology, geography and navigation, at a very early 
period. 

• The Mauritanians were strangers to the art of husbandry, 
and roved about the country, like the ancient .Scythians, or 
Arabes Scenitae. Their tents, or mapalia, were so ex- 
tremely small, that they could scarcely breathe in them, 
and their principal food consisted of com and herbage, 
which they ate green, without any preparation. They are 
said to have possessed considerable skill in the prepara- 
tion of poisons, and perpetual exercise rendered them very 
expert in hurling the dart. Their soldiers bore a remark- 
ably savage appearance, being clad in the skins of lions, 
bears or leopards, and carrying targets or bucklers, made 
of elephants' hides. Their horses were small, but exceed- 
ingly swift, and so perfectly uiider command, that they 
would follow their riders like dogs. 

The two first princes of Mauritania, after Neptune, men- 
tioned by historians, were Atlas and Antseus. Both ruled 
with despotic authority over great part of Africa— boA arc 
said to have been overcome by Hercule»— and both are 
celebrated for their superior knowledge in the celestial 
sciences. 

Antseus is said to have evinced the most undaunted 
bravery and resolution in his war with Hercules, and to 
have achieved some important advantages ; but that famous 
warrior, having intercepted a 'numerous body of Libyan 
forces, defeated him with great slaughter, and tibus made 
himself master of the kingdom and royal treasures : hence 
arose the fable, that Hercules took Atlas's globe upon his 
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sJiouUkra— vanquished the. dragon that guarded the b£«> 
chards of the Hesperides, and took possesaton of all tk«i 
golden fruit. 

Nothing worthy of notice is related of the Mauritanians, 
from the defeat of Ant^us.to the time of Bogudy.whOf in 
conjunction with Publius Si tins, contributed very consider- 
Uhly to Caesar's successes in Africa, and rendered him some 
important services, when the memorable victory of MiUMla 
annihilated the Roman republic. After the death of that 
illustrious general, he joined Mark Antony against Ookit"* 
vius, and endeavoured to make a diversion in favour of the 
former in Spain, but whilst he was engaged in this expedi- 
. tion, the Tingitanians revolted from their allegiance, a^d 
bestowed the sovereignty upon Bocchus, who was confirmed 
in his new dignity by the emperor. After making some 
unsuccessful efforts for the recovery of this part of his do- 
minions, Bogud was slain by Agrippa, at Methona ; and 
.Tingitania soon afterwards became a Roman province. / 

The younger Juba received the two Mauritanias frpm 
the munificence of Augustus, .who also gave him in mar- 
riage the princess Cleopatra, (daughter of Antony, and the 
famous queen of Egypt.) This prince, having received a 
liberal education at Rome, imbibed such a variety of know- 
ledge, as afterwards enabled him to vie with the mo^t 
karned natives of Greece. He was remarkably well acquaint- 
ed with the Assyrian^ Arabic, Greek, Punic, African, and 
Latin histories, and wrote some excellent treatises on gram- 
mar, painting, natural history, &c. a few fragments of theac 
are still extant. His mild and equitable conduct in. the go- 
vernment of Mauritania, is honourably mentioned by an- 
cient writers. He conciliated the esteem of his subjects so 
effectually, that they erected a statue to his memory, and 
retained a grateful recollection of his administration. 

He was succeeded by his son Ptolemy, in whose reign 

Tacfarinas, a native of Numidia, assembled an army of 

barbarians and committed many depredations in Africa; 

but after some time he was defeated by Dolabella,and most 

VOL. IX. [22] 
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of his JToUowers put to the sword. Ptolemy was soon af- 
terwards cut oiF by Caius. 

To revenge the death of his beloved master, ifidemon as* 
sembled a body of his countrymen and took up arms ; but 
a Roman. army being sent against them by the emperor 
Claudius, they were compelled to desist from their daring 
enterprise, and in the following year, a treaty was concluded 
between the adverse generals, by which Mauritania seema 
to have been delivered up to the Romans, for it was sboo^ 
afterwards divided into two provinces, the one called Mau- 
ritania Tinptana, and the othei' Mauritania Cssariensis. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

The obscure, broken, and dubious annals of Abyssinia^ 
an uncivilized nation, which has never had any influence oa' 
Ac politics, and scarcely any connexion with the commerce 
pf the United States, cannot be very interesting to an Ame- 
rican reader. Our view of it, will, therefore, be short. Such 
of our readers as wish for more ample details of its his- 
tory, are referred to Bnice's Travels, a work from whick^ 
we have derived nearly all of the following particulars. 

The Abyssinian monarchs, whether from history or tradi- 
tion, through ignorance or vanity, deriye their lineage from 
Solomon, by the famous queen of Sheba. Josephus gives 
us a story of her and her son, and places them in Ethiopia^ 
which is another name for Abyssinia. If the queen of 
Sheba actually reigned in Abyssinia, and if her long and 
tedious, journey was compensated by the blessing of a son 
and heir to her dominions, as Josephus and Bruce relate, 
that circumstance may account for the introduction of Juda- 
ism into diat country. The Abyssinian annals assert, that 
her return from the court of Solomon was followed by the 
conversion of her kingdom. The religion of Moses was es- 
tablished on the ruins of Paganism, and the church of 
Abyssinia was modelled according to the institutions of Je- 
rusalem. 

This empire continued the seat of Judaism more than 
two (Centuries after the extinction of that system in Pales-^ 
tine, and the most authentic documents assign the three - 
hundred and thirty-third year of our »ra, as tlie period of 
its conversion to Christianity. 

Abyssinia displays no ancient. monuments, like those of 
Egypt: no temples, no pyramids, no hieroglyphical sculp- 
tures. It seems, therefore, that the Abyssinians had adop^ 
•d none of the arts of ancient Egypt; and, that the intrcK 
duction of Christianity, opening a more frequent intercourse 
with the civilized world, had contributed more than toEkf 
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Other events to raise them above ihe ordinary level of Afri« 
can barbarism. But after the Arabian conquest of Syria 
and Egypt, the Ethiopians, surrounded by the enemies of 
their religion, and shut up in a remote part of Africa, re- 
nuiihed above eight hundred years, forgotten by the world. 
Ittthis sequestered situation, their Christianity was grada« 
ally corrupted, their arts and commerce extinguished, and 
they had almost relapsed into a savage state. In this con- 
dition they were found about the commencement of the aix- 
teenth centuiy, by the Portuguese, who, appearing among" 
Aem als if descended from a distant planet, conciliated their 
esteem by the similarity'of their religion, while an evident 
superiority in learning and science, in arts and arms, com* 
mand^d their admiration. The common name of Chris- 
tians, and the common profession of the religion of Christ, 
W^s at first considered as a bond of union. The Porta- ' 
guese, in that age of comn^ercial enterprise, and of eastern 
conquest, promised themselves great advantages from the 
alliance of the Christian emperor of Ethiopia, who might 
oti his part expect llieir aid agiunst the Mahomed&ns. An 
intercourse was opened between Abyssima and Europe,' 
sOid an interchange of embassies took place between the' 
.chores of At Red Sea and the banks of the Tagus and the 
Tyber. The Abyssinians, conscious of their defects, form-- 
ed the rational prbject of introducing the arts and ingenuity 
of Europe, and solicited a colony of mechanics and artisans,- 
for the use of the country and the instruction of the people;^ 
The public danger also called for the effectual aid of the 
dbciplined soldiers of Europe, to defend anunwarlike pe.0-' 
pie against the inroads of the barbarians, and the invasion 
of ike Turks and Arabs, from the coast of the Red Sea. Itf 
this important crisis, about four hundred and fifty Portu-^' 
guese troops, who displayed in the field ike valour of Eu- 
ropeans, ansl the power of fire arms, repulsed the invaders^ 
and saved Abyssinia. But all the projects of advantage^ 
which both nations might rationally have hoped to deiivv 
from their alliance, were defeated by theological disputes, 
from which neither could obtain any Bubstaatial benefit; 
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asd amiesr were alau^tered to decide the pidtis quedtion, 
whether the Roman PontiiF or the Alexandrian Patriarck 
ahoiild be the head of the Abyssinian church. The empe* 
ror waa converted to the faith of PoVtugal and Rome ; but 
lost his crown and his life- in a revolt of his subjects. Se^ 
gued^ hia successor^ avenged his death, and adopted hit 
measures. The emperor, the court, and the clergy acknow^ 
ledged the supremacy of the pope. Alphonso Mendez, a 
PortugUBese Jesuit, was constituted patriarch of Abyssinia^ 
and his clergy erected their churches in every part of the 
empire. The religious and political alliance between £thi« 
opia and Portugal seemed now to be confirmed ; but it wai 
soon dissolved, or rather violently broken, by the rash in- 
discretion of the ecclesiastical chief, who equally forgot tht 
mild doctrines of the gospel and the profound policy of hit 
carder. Instead of conciliating the affections of recent con^ 
verts^ and gradually eradicating their prejudices, the new 
patriarch established a system of persecution against all 
who remained attached to their ancient rites. 

A general spirit of revolt was thus excited against the 
Portuguese religion, and the government of their em« 
peror. Successive rebellions es^cited by the Abima, and hia 
Abyssinian clergy, w^m? extinguished in the blood of the 
itksurgents. After more than half a century of contest, ia 
which both spiritual and temporal arms were employed, the 
Piarii^^se were^ finally expelled from Abyssinia, and the 
|;ate8 of that sequestered reahn were for ever shut against 
the refigion, the arts, and the sciences of Europe. From 
that fime, the Abyssinians, again secluded from all inters 
course with the civiBzed world, appear to have passed in a 
vapid decline towards barbarism. A very small portion of 
learning, of art, and of science is left : and although the 
Abysfiintan church exists, under the superintendance of the 
Abuna ai|d the supremacy of the Coptic Patriarch, its doc« 
trines as well as its morak, are extremely corrupted^ Fif« 
teen centuries of Christianity have had little influence on 
&eir morals and manners, and among these Christians po* 
lygamy is frequently practised. 
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^ The poHtical and military transactions of Abyssihia-are 
similar to &ose of all semi-barbarous nations* Wars, caac^ 
ried on with cruelty, but without skilly against the Arabiafin 
and savage tribes of the African interior ; perpetual con- 
tests between the emperor and the powerful and refractory 
nobles, frequent rebellions, multiplied treasons, and Uoody 
executions, are the events which mark its pages. The 
most distinguishing feature of the history of Abyssinia, is 
the lingular spectacle of a Christian empire existing for so 
n^any ages in the midst of Pagan and Mahomedan na«* 
tions, and totally forgotten by the rest of the Cfaristiaa 
world. 

From a general view of this unique people, we proceed 
to more particular details. The extensive empire of Abys* 
sinia, is known by various names in different nations ; but 
the inhabitants call it Ityopid or Ethiopia. It extends from 
six degrees, thirty minutes, to twenty degrees, north lati* 
tude, and from twentysix to forty-five degress, east longi* 
tude. It lies . entirely in the torrid zone, yet on account 
of the great rains, forests, mountains, and rivers of this 
country, there are some districts of it which are as coot 
and temperate as Carolina, or GeDrgia. But the vallies 
and sandy deserts, are extremely hot and scorching. The 
winds are violent and impetuous, the thunder and light- 
ning awful, alarming, and dangerous; and the rain falls 
in torrents. The moisture and heat, cover their meadows 
with perpetual verdure, and their trees with blossoms and 
fruit at die same time. The soil produces wheat, barley, 
millet, and other grain ; but the principal com in this'coun* 
try is called teff. It is small and slender, and becomes nu- 
tritive and palatable, when made into bread. A plant grows 
in Abyssinia, which possesses the singular power, by its 
touch and smell, of throwing all venemous creatures into a 
torpid insensibility. An esculent, herbaceous plant, called 
by Bruce ensete, seems analogous to the banana, and serves 
as an excellent substitute for bread, being wholesome and 
nutritive. The pap3aTis, for which Egypt was formerly so 
famous, is found also in Abyssinia. The sycamore, the 
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«Ute tree, the fig, and a large tree which Bruce names rack, 
and which is used for the building of boats, as well as the • 
trees which yield the balm of Gilead, are described as na- 
tives of the country. Coffee is also an Abyssinian as well aa 
an Arabian production. 

There is scarcely a country that produces greater abun- 
dance, or more variety of animals than Abyssinia. Oxen 
are here of such prodigious size, that they have been mis- 
taken, at a distance for elephants ; and one of their horns 
is capable of containing more than ten quarts. But besidea 
Uiese large oxen, which are fattened for slaughter, they have 
others intended for labour and carriage, the horns of which 
are soft and flexible, and hang down like a broken arm. 
The horses of Abyssinia are remarkably beautiful, and well 
made : they are generally used in war, and are very fleet. 
The elephants remain in a wild state, and- are extremely 
deslaructive to the com and grain. Their plains are also, 
ravaged and laid waste by the rhinoceros, as well as by 
lions and tigers. The hunting of the rhinoceros, forms a 
considerable par^ of the amusement of the Abyssinians. 
Hyaenas abound in Abyssinia, particularly in. the towns, 
where from the commencement of darkness till the dawn 
of day, they prowl in search of the remains of slaughtered 
carcases, which this cruel and unclean people expose indie 
streets without burial. The hyaena, accustomed to human 
flesh, walk about boldly in the day time, and attacks man 
wherever he finds him, whether armed or unarmed, but his 
appetite generally leads him to choose the mule, or ass in 
preference to its rider. The crocodile and. hippopotamus 
abound in the Nile. The former of these amphibious ani- 
mals is well known ; but the latter is almost inaccessible, 
and is only discovered by the havoc and devastation it 
occasions. This creature is almost as large as the elephant, 
and like it is armed with tusks. It has obtained the name 
of the. sea horse, though it partakes more of the nature and ' 
quality of the ox. It is much bolder in the water than on 
land, choosing the former in the day, and the latter at night, 
and frequently attacks and destroys boats and barges. It 
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, ^ears and devQiu-s, not so much for the sake of food, as, ta 
l^ut itself with blood ; and leaves the carcases to other vo- 
racious creatures. It avoids the sight of ah armed man, 
a&d is terrified at fire arms. 

Another source of calamity in this country arises from 
ravages and desolation of lovcusts. These small but formid- 
able creatures, occasion famine by devouring the plants and 
blades of grass, and pestilence by the putrefaction of their 
dead bodies which cannot all be burned or interred. The 
Abyssinians have found means to convert them into a kind 
of food. They are eaten fresh or dried, and reduced to 
powder, of which a paste is afterwards made, and are said 
to be agreeable and wholesome. 

The Jews have been settled in this country from time 
immemorial. There are also many Mahomedans and Pa- 
gans. The religion of this latter people is very little known, 
but consists rather in superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
than in the adoration of idols. The Christians are the 
most numerous in Abyssinia. Among such a variety of 
people, a proportionate variety of languages may be ex- 
pected, and in fact every province, and almost every dis- 
trict^ has its own particular dialect. 

The Abyssinians, are, in general, well proportioned ; they 
are of a tall majestic stature ; are rather brown than fair ; 
have large and sparkling eyes ; noses rather high than fiat ; 
tfiin lips, and very white teethi They are of a sober and 
temperate disposition, and seldom quarrel with each other/ 
The administration of justice is neither tedious nor com- 
plex. Every one pleads his own cause, and when judg- 
ment is once given, they fiuthfuUy observe the decree with- 
out murmur or appeal^ Mr. Bruce observes, that marriage 
is unknown in Abyssinia, unless that may be called matri- 
mony, which is contracted by mutual consent, without any 
form, and which subsists only till dissolved by consent of 
each other. When a separation takes place, the children 
are divided between them. One woman may probably 
have six or seven husbands successively. They have nei- 
ther wine nor cider, though they might have abundance of 
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the fbrmtr. Their UBual beverage is hydrMiel, which it m 
mixture of k&aty and water, brought into a state of fermeii* 
tatioB^ Tile forma of a bimipiet in Abyssinia, ^PP^w* P^ 
€i|ilmr to that country. A cow or-bull, we are told, is brought 
to the door of the room, where die company is assemUed ( 
ftud the dewlap being cut so deep as to airive at die fitt, a 
few drops of blood are sprinkled on die ground. They then 
^tietrate the skin on the back of the beast, and on each 
side of the spine, and strip off its hide, halfway down die 
ribs. All 1^ iesh is then cut off the buttocks in soKd 
s<|iiare pieces, and eaten raw with teff bread, and die ant« 
mal continues alive till nearly die whole is consumed. The 
men are fed by the women, who having wrapped the meat 
asid bread into the form of a cartridge, thrast h into die 
£r6t mouth they -find open and empty. 

They were, till lately, imapquainted with the took employ- 
ed in^'different arts ; aM for them as well as for the means 
of using them, they were indebted to the Jesuits. When^ 
. dierefope, they who had never before seen one stone placed 
above anodier in a regular manner, beheld a building widi 
high ertones, they were astonished at the sight, and calM 
it a house upon a house. Notwithstaending their deficiency 
h( ordinary means, they had clo^ staffs, eaceeedingty well 
woven, and jewels of the neatest and most curious work* 
manship. S^lks, brocades, velvets, mpestry, carpets, aad 
oilier costly fituffs, are brought by the Turks^by the way ctf 
the liedSea, and exchanged for gold d\ist^ emeralds and 
valuable horses, together with skins, furs, leather,- honey^ 
wax^ i^ory ^uid abundance of superfluities. Notwithstand- 
tA^ At productions of die country, Abyssinia is poor. 

T^ey have neither inns nor public houses for die enter* 
Eminent of strangers, bm considering their extreme isdif 
gence^ they a^ v^ery liberal and hospitable. A stranger 
need only enter die first hut or teaft he bkes, and acquaint 
die &wt^rmth lus wants, when he is imn^diately faraislw 
ed tvtdi 4dl. necessaries and oonvemences from the ohtef 
of i^M place. The women have no occasion for the aid of n 
n^idwile during pailwidoi\: diey bring forth with great 
VOL. IX. [23] 
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§B^Uity^ and sucUe their children without troiibk or ett^ 
hftno^ement. Notwithstanding the varipus changes of their 
dimi^te, from the extremes of sultry and burning heats,. t!» 
the violent and continual rsuns and inundations which hi^ 
pen in Al^ssinia, the people are remarkable for longevity. > 

This enq>ire is equally fertile in mineral, as in animal and 
vegetable productions. The Abyssinians possess mines of 
gold, hut prudently conceal this treasure fro^n strangers, 
rather than hazard the subjugation of their country.. They 
gather, however, great; quantities of that metad,. which 
is washed down by the torrents from die niountains, and 
sometimes consists of large grains. Silver is more scarce 
lunong them; but they have mines of lead and iron, which 
Hre very valu^le. They work little, indeed, in their minesi 
and are satisfied with the quantity of metal they find on the 
svr&ce of the ground. 

Salt is dug from rocks in the shape of bricks, but of d|f*r 
fgrent slaves and weights ; that which is on the surface oi 
jA^ rock is hard and solid ; but in the internal parts of the 
mine, it is detracted from salifie springs, where it is si^ 
till cpnsolid^d by the heat of the sun. This article, dioug^ 
Vj&ry. common, is considered no less valuable ; and it is usual 
to carry a small piece of it, suspended in a bag, from the 
gjurdle. When two friends,, or acquaintances meet, they pro- 
duce their bits of salt, and fpve them to each other to lick*. 
The refrisal of this compliment, on either side, would be 
considered as a grofi(s a&ont, c»r at least as a mark of in«> 
civility.. 

The natural curiosities of Abyssinia are, its lofty and at 
most inaccessible mountains, in comparison with which the 
Alps and Apennines are mere hillocks. They are of very 
great servi^ to this country, which, without these im^ 
penetrable Mrriers, would long since have become the pos* 
session of the Turks and GalliMs, or other hostile nations* 
Whilst their awful and inaccessible summits seem to reach 
above, the highest clouds, the vallies beneath appear tohidtf 
tiiemselves in th^ lowest abysses i4 the. earth.. The sides 
of these mountains are steep precipices, down which the 
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towmts foU great stcmes with a loud and tremetfdoiis naiise> 
and on their summits are plains, where towns appear t€^ 
have been buik. Some parts of these mountains have also 
been converted into prisons, where the firist childreti of 
their kings, whose competition for die throne was appre* 
hended to be productive of mischief, were kept in confine* 
ttent, where they languished in solitude and misery. 

The beautiful rivers which water Abyssinia have their 
rise in these mountains. Mr. Bruce's indefatigable labours 
have tended much to gratify the geographer and tiie philo«» 
tether, relative to the rise and progress of tiie Nile in 
Abyssinia. That learned and ingenious traveller diseovered 
its source in the Moiintains of the Moon: The inhabitants 
pf this country pay divine honours to the Nik, and ofier 
sacrifices of catde, to the spirit supposed to reside at its foun* 
tain. The hillock which contains the principal stream is sur« 
rounded by a shaBow trench, and a bank of turf, wlHch 
iervesas an altar for the performance of their religious 
fkes. An interesting account is given by this writer of die 
venerable s^pearance of the priest of the Nile.' This riv^ 
has three sources, which soon unite and form one stream. 

In its progress, after partial windings, it reaches the fa*^ 
inous cataract, near Alata, and exhibits, in passing it, one 
of die grandest and most magnificent spectacles indie worlds 
The noise of die Nile, precipitated over this dreadful ca« 
laract, resembles the loudest thunder, and may be heard aft 
an- almost incredible distance. Below the cataract, the river 
runs in a narrow channel, between two rocks, with loud 
noise and impetuous velocity. After passing along for 
many leagues, it forces a passage through an opening of 
mountains, and precipitates its waters over a frightful ca* 
taract, whose height is not less than two Imndred and eighty 
feet. TemMr and amazement seize the mind of the traveller^ 
on- beholding suelv an assemblage of waters, dashed widi 
Ae sound of tiiunder, from such a dreadful and stupendous 
lifeight,^ intoa vast and rocky basin below, from whence the 
foam of the precipitated billows rebounds to the clouds. 
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After receiving miiny tribiltary stremhs^ luui' iii09ittg-€HPcr 
•e^eii cataracts, in its various windings, it enters Egypt* 

The gavernment of Abyssinia has betn idwKys nfofkar** 
ehi^alf.and entirely despotic. There are no written lawatet' 
seatrain ^e exorbitant power of the prince, or to cM'tnA 
aiid secure At privileges and property of the sUbyect ; andf 
the clergy have been the only persc^s who have evter daredr 
to resist the unjust proceedings of the em^^ror. ^ These 
princes boast that they are descendants of Meniiek; or Sf(*<r 
vid, the son of the great Solombn, by the que^n of £^ba.: 
They also cany in their arms the lion of J«idah, holding « 
0rosa, with this legend inscribed: ^Tbe tioti of the trib^ 
of Judafa has conquered." 

The respect which is paid to the emperor is very gredst, 
and tione of his subjects approach him, without exhibi^ng 
marks of the most abject submission and servility. * 

The crowii of Abyssifti^ is hereditary, atul mutft devolve 
on the posterity of Meniiek, their &-8t monarch ; but tfa^ 
succession does not necessarily pass td the ekle^. The- 
omperor, if he thinks proper, can tn^e choice of a ytmnger 
son, whom he deems more worthy, or i^ more ineltiied tof 
favour. 

This custom has frequently occasioned a jealousy andt 
dusunderstanding between the young princes, and haa 
sometimes been the cause of civil wars, astd in aH proba^* 
bility gave rise to Ae practice of confining those who had 
a right to the throne, upon the top of a mountsun. Neither 
message nor letter csm be conveyed to these unfortunate^ 
prisoners; and they are obliged to dress themseltes in^ie 
nsual garb of the common people, lest they sho^M betmne 
proud and ambitious. 

The ceremony of the coronation of their king is grand 
and magnificent. Much of the performance consists in r^-* 
giou9 rites, such as reading the liturgy, and singifng psslme 
and hymns suitable to the occasion. The grand almoner a»» 
nounces the monarch to the people, and informs iiitwi tha^ 
he is made choice q£ to govern them. The dtitjr of a s#v^ 
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oath that he will discharge it with justice and mod^rfttioQ^ 
Jie ia Uiw mi^iit«d by tbe mefropc^tap, who invests him 
with die vojFal r<^^ fin^^n a crown of gpld and silver on 
his head, and puts the sword of state into his h^ds { aft^f 
ivfaiph b# is saluted emperor of Abyssinia, and received by 
tbe people with loud and repeated acclamation9. The king^ 
bavii^ asai«ted »t divine service, and taken the holy cpm^ 
mwion* the ceremony terminates in acts of fi^s^ivity. 
, The emperors, in imitation of Solomon, from whom th^ 
)N»aat to be descended, sdlow themselves a plurality ^ 
wives, of different religion*; insomuch, th^t both Chri^dL? 
anity and Paganism have been encouraged at the s^uny 
lime. 

Of thes9 wives, the prince chooses one, whom he causes 
to be proclaimed empress, wd who ei\joys sup^ri^r pri'v 

The Al^ssiniap emper(4*9 receive holy orders, ^d s^nii 
of them have been conse^gr^ted priests, and officiated in th^f 
capacity ; bnt with this restriction, that if by any means they 
shed t^e blood of man, tb§y ^e immediately divestisd of 
their office • 

Tlie abuna's principal employment is ordination. A nms^r 
her of men and children preset themselves at a dist^nce^ 
ajpd there st^ndt ^'^^ daring to approach him. He then ask^ 
who they are, and being told that they are persons wh^ 
wish to become deacoi^, he makes two or three sign^ with 
a cross, and blows with his mouth twice 0;r thrice up/94 
them, ssying, ^^ Let thein be deacons." 

In all msit^rs, eiLcepting those which regar4 the discipliaf 
of the church, the emperor enjoys absolute and uncontroU 
ed authority over the lives and property of his subjects* 

It was formerly the custom c^ the emperpr not to appeiqp 
La public, and at present^ the Abyssinian monarch is nev^f 
a#en to walk, nor to set his fpot Qn the ground, q\^ of hi# 
awn palace ; and when he would dismount from tbe hors^ 
m nude on which he ridf«» a servant attends him wijh a 
st<x4> whp pte^s it prpperi^ $9 i^e^Y$ him* H^ ridf s 'm» 
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file antickunfaer, where hift throae staiuleyor to the akove 

of his tent. 

Instead of a favourite minister, a chief officer is creafe4t 
whom they call ras, or principal, and who is gmeralissimo 
0f the forces. 

< All places of honour or authority, are bought and sold 
to those who bid the greatest prices for them ; insomuch^ 
that the purchasers, in order to jnrofit by the bargidns<they 
make,- are obliged to oppress those who are under them ^ 
and hence these' governors and officers become plunderers, 
rather than protectors of the people. Nor can the injured 
and oppressed obtain any redress of their grievances ; for 
though appeals are admitted from the inferior to the supe- 
rior courts, and from thence to the emperor himself, y«t 
few dare to venture on such an attempt, from the conse* 
quinces which commonly follow. 

As all employments, both civil and. military, are disposed 
of by purchase, we need not be at a loss to judge how the 
troops are commanded, and in what manner justice is ad- 
ministered. The forms of proceeding in their courts of law 
are wisely established. Neither counsellors nor attomi^ 
are permitted to impeach or implead any man. The plain<« 
tiiF and defendant argue the^r own cause, and the judge hav* 
ing consulted the opinion of the assembly, passes sentence 
accordingly ; but he is not compelled to follow the general 
sentiments of the people. 

. In criminal cases, if the accused be found guil^, he i« 
imprisoned by the judge, till he has made sufficient reslita- 
tiou and satisfaction to the person he had injiired; or if 
the crime be capital, he is delivered into the handa of Ae. 
accuser, to be punished with death, at his discretion. When 
a murder cannot be sufficiently proved against any man^ all 
the inhabitants of the place where it was committed^ 
are severely fined, or condemned to some corporal pmrnh*- 
ment; which prevents the concealment, and not unfire- 
quently the perpetration of crimes. 

-The king of Abyssinia very often judges capital «cmM« 
himself. That judicature is reckoned favourable, where the 
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judges is dofw to put^sh, wad ready to reward. No man is 
condemned to sufier death by the king in person, for the 
first (^ence, unless he. shall hare committed parricide, or 
sacrilege, or some odier dreadful crime. In general, die 
life and merits of the prisoner are considered, and opposed 
tx> his immediate guilt, and the decision is made accord* 
ingly. When the prisoner is condemned for any capital 
ofience, he is not remitted to prison, 9, proceeding which is 
diougfat cruel, but is immediately executed conformably to 
Us sentence. The greatest punishments in diis country are 
Ae cross excoriation, or the flaying alive, and lapidation or 
stoning to death. Another barbarous punishment is pluck- 
ing but the offenders eyes, a cruelty winch is frequently com* 
mitted in Abyssinia, and is generally infficted on rebels and 
disaffected persons. The dead bodies of criminals executed 
for treason,, murder, and violence on the highway, are sel- 
dom buried ; the streets of Gondar are strewed with piecea 
of their carcases, which bring wild beasts in multitudes into 
die city as soon as it becomes dark, insomuch diat it is 
scarcely. possiUe for any person to walk in safety during 
die nig^t.. "The dogs,** says Mr. Bruce, "used to bring 
pieces of human bodies into die house and court-yards, in 
order to eat them with greater security. This was most 
disgttstful to me, bnt so often repeated, that I was obliged 
to leave diem in possession of such fragments." 

The army of the emperor is by no means equal to die 
eartettt of his dominions, nor indeed to die exigences of the 
government* The largest army which the king of Abys- 
i^nia ever bvougfat into die field at any one dme, exclusive 
of his household troops, did not amount to more than fifty 
diousand men. 

The neglect of discipUne is the cause of the inefficiency 
of ^e Ab^sinian troops, for they are in general stout, hardy, 
and. alile to endure hunger and fatigue. The revenues 
of the king, are by no means inconsiderable, were they faith- 
fully collected and deposited in the treasury ; but they pass 
through so many hands, and diere are so many exempted 
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•i^ ^▼i|gged.{>er9CM»^ thiit die WioUnt wlitch b l««iii^ b 
very trifling; 

Ib die chutdi of Abjrsshiia) there are different kfauls of 
degrees^ The depseraa are liei^r priests nordeaeotts^lKit 
4 «ort of Jewish Lbvitee^ or chantersn 

As they faoast Aai th^ are descesKifsd from ii» Jews, 
Aey preteiKl to iniitate the service of tiie Jewish tabernacle^ 
and teniple of Jerusakm^ a»d the danciagof king David fae^* 
fere the ark. 

There M<e more dmrdbes in Abyiminia than in any other 
fountiy; five or six may be seen in one vtew{ and five 
titnes the number from an devated situation* Wherever a 
victory has been gained, there a church is erected. The 
Ifle of Aese tdificses is always near a running stream, for 
Ae convenience of portficiations and ablutions, in which die 
Abyssinians strictly observe the Levitical law. They are 
frequendy placed on die sunisntt of a hiH, surrountfed en* 
drely with cedar. The churches aiie of a circular fbrm^and 
have diatched roofs, the tops of which are perfect cones* 
The itiner part consists of several divisions, aoeordit^ to 
die regaladons prescribed in die law of Moses. 
. The Abysmikms pay a gra^t respect to dieae aacted edi- 
fices, and always enter them barefoot. The prayors^ psaims^ 
ind hynma, which are used .in divine service, are suited to 
the occasion, judiciously composed, asd perfisrmed widi 
great decency and devodon. 

They make no use of the apostles creed ; but receive the 
same books of the old and new testament as canonical^ 
which are so acknowledged by the American churches. 

f (»: two' hundred and for^ years, there was a succession 
of kings of the Solomonic race ; of this period very litde is 
known, but it appears to- have been chiefly past in wars 
with their neighbours^ and insurrecdons among diemselv^ 
die particulars of which ate not worthy of historical nodce. 

The cities of Abyssinia are few and insignifica»t. 

Gondar, the present capital, is described by Bruce as con* 
tuning ten diousand houses, built chiefly of cbtjr, and 
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Oiiitdied widirtedirv Ae vooA being of « eoidad ISsriii. It b 
sQiTounded by a strong stone wall, comprising within m 
square of about an Snf^ish mile and a half in circuit, not 
otAy the pahwe itself, but all the coodguoua buildings. This 
wall, which is diirty feet high, has battlements and a para- 
pet, on iifiieh is a walk round the whole enclosure. 

Ascum is generally understood to have been the ancient 
capital of Abysnnia. The relics of ita splendour are still 
visited. There is also a large Gothic cathedral, which is 
falling to decay. The town itself is now inconsiderable. 

Dinan is chiefly remarkable for its singular situation, and 
tiie infamous trafic carried on by its inhabitants. These 
are a mixture of Mahomedans and Chrisdans, and tfieir only 
trade is diat of selling chikSren. The Christians faring 
hither such as they have stolen in Abyssinia, and the Ma- 
homedans receiving &em, carry them to die market at Mas- 
auah, fitmi whence they are sent into Arabia, and other 
countries. The priests in the province of IHgre, are openly 
concerned in this abominaUe traffic. 

M assttah is the only port in Abyssima. It is situated on 
an island of the samd name, in the Red Sea, ata very small 
distance from the shore, and contains about twenty houses 
of stone. The rest of the edifices are constructed of polei^ 
and co^esred with grass. The town, however, carries on a 
eoti^erable trade. 
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HOTTENTOTS* 

The country of the Hottentota, the southern extremity 
of Africa, is situated between the twenty-eighth and thirty- 
fifth degrees of south latitude. The Hottentot nations are 
sixteen in number, but all agree in the general outlines of 
their character. The soil, in general, is so rich, as to b^ 
capable of producing every species of grain, herbs, anjl 
fruit. The country about the Cape, is full of rocks and 
xnountaiiis, but their spacious summits are clothed with rich 
pasture, enamelled with a variety of flowers of the most 
exquisite beauty and fragrance, and abound with delicious 
springs, which, flow down the slopes and meander througli 
thevallies. The plains which intervene, are as beautiful 
as the imagination can conceive. 

The Cape of Good Hope was first discovered by the Por- 
tuguese, in the year one tliousand four hundred and ninety- 
three, but they established no settlement nearer to it than 
on the banks of the Great Fish river^ About the year one 
thousand six hundred, almost every European nation be- 
gan to visit the Cape, in the course of its voyages to the 
East Indies. In one thousand six hundred and twen^, a 
formal possession of it was taken by two commanders. of 
the East India company, in the name of James, king of 
Great Britiun ; but it was no further noticed, at that time by 
the English government. In one thousand six hundred uid 
fifty, captain Van Riebeck having touched at this place^ 
wi^ a Dutch fleet, represented the great national advan* 
tages which might accrue from establishing a colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In consequence of these representa- 
tions, the directors of tl\e Dutch East India company, fitted 
out four ships for the expedition, appointed Van Riebed^ 
commander in chief,^ and vested him with full powers to^ 
treat with the Hottentots, and to make such dtscretionaiyi 
stipulations as might conduce to the interest of the repubr 
Uc and of the company. Hi^ying arrived at the Capt, ^e 
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Dutch commander presented the natives wiA a vast quan«> 
tity of toys, trinkets, and liquors to the value of fifty thou- 
sand guilders, upon which the Hottentots charmed with his 
generosity, gave them permission to settle among them, 
and resigned a part of the country in their favour. 

The difficulties which for a time impeded the extension 
of the settlement, were principally occasioned by the wiM 
beasts of various kinds which abounded in every part of 
Ae country. Deprived, by their passion for intoxicating 
liquors and baubles, of the only means of existence, the 
natives began rapidly to decline in number, and the en- 
croachments of the settlers, were in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of obstacles. No land was granted in property, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the Cape. A law was passed that 
the nearest distance from one house to another, should be 
three miles ; and on account of the scarcity of water, it fre- 
quently happened that many farms were much further dis- 
tant from each other. 

. In one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, the Dutch 
colony at the Cape surrendered to the arms of his Britan- 
nic majesty ; but at the general peace of one thousand 
eight hundred and one, it was restored to its former pos* 
sessors ; with this agreement, that the port should be open 
tb the commerce and navigation of the English and French 
nations. No permanent limits had been fixed to the colony, 
under the Dutch government: but during the period in 
\^hich it was held by Great Britain, the territory compos- 
ing the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope was defined ; 
and its mean length from west to east was found to be five 
hundred and fifty, and its mean breadth from south to north, 
two hundred and thirty-three English miles, comprehend- 
ing an arfea of one hundred and twenty-eight thousand^ one 
hundred and fifty square miles. Thi& great extent of coun- 
try, if we deduct the population of Cape Town, is probably 
^opled by about fifteen thousand white inhabitants ; inso- 
mttch tftat every individual possesses eight and one-half 
square! miles of ground. 

It Itas betn supposed tiuM dieHottentotor ate the deiTo^nd* 
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mts of the imeimt Trof^oJbftm^ who v«» tbe- {m«tefiKt}r49f 
Abraham by his wife Kethura* It is conjectured h^ a latt- 
writer^ who travelled throisgh ^i coontry, tbattdiey witt 
become extinct. Various, it seems, am the cauaes which 
have contributed to the depopuktioii of tfaia people ; amo^ 
which may be reckoned the impolitic custom of hording 
toigetber in families ; their extreme poverty, and the ctmk 
tceatment they receive from an inhuman and unfeeling pea* 
santry. 

. The language of the Hottentots^ it is generally supposed, 
cannot be acquired by any European ; but the dificuky c^ 
speaking it, which is chiefly occasioned by the action of the 
tongue, is soon overcome* Most of the Dutch peasantry 
in the distant districts have learned it ; and many of them 
ai« so much accustomed to its use, that they inlaroduce into 
their own language a motion of the organ' of speech, sufii'* 
ciently distinct to show from whence they obtained.it. 

The person of a Hottentot, while ycfung, is by no means 
moid of symmetry and beauty. They are well-proportioiied 
and erect; No protuberance ofmuscle indicates strength; 
but the body is delicately fcnrmed, and marks the effems-* 
nacy and inactivity of the mind. They have large heads, 
.lively eyes, a flat nose, thick lips, teeth white as ivory, hair 
resembling that of negroes and exceedingly bbck, and largo 
Woad feet. The colour of the skin is a yellowish brown, 
and not unlike a faded leaf, but very difiereftt from the 
sickly hue of a person in the jaundice, which it has been 
said to resemble. Some of the womel^ when young, and 
pr^iously to their bearing children, might serve as mod^ ' 
ot perfec^n in the human figure. 'Dieir hands and feet 
a^ remarkably small and delicate ; and in their/gait the^ 
are not altogether devoid of grace. 

The Hottentots are subject to no particular (tisiease* lifia 
is generally terminated by a gradual^ decay, and at a«^ 
earlier period of exisi)ence than in most countries of a like* 
temperature^ It is rare to see a Hottentot sixty years o£ 
age. When a man has become old and infirm^ the son, or 
neatest folsiiMa^ assamU^att the nsale iahaMMmts^ i^ 
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kgiiJ» m^hmmhti brfoww iJuMfc of hb niWiriite eiditicia y 
si«d rMjwalft iJiat ^7 will «iqiel hkat hma the •ode^* 
TU^dramud is ^hfvyn oamfSi^AmA^ Hmng pbced ihr 
dttctepid okl man upon an <», 91 graat part of die i pb n hj i 
tmu aecoBipoiiy and conduct him to a km cfeoted for die 
purpose, in eooM remcM and wMiary wfoi. Hero daey ds** 
p^t a few articles widiin his reaeh, wd then depart, and 
leiKve t^s miserable outcast of #ocieib|r to perish of age and 
hunger, if he is not devoured by wild beasts. 

IfOw, however, as &ey are snnk in the scale of hnmaniif , 
their charaeter -seems to be much traduced and misrBprtt» 
sented. They are, in general, a mild, <|iiiet^ atid tknid peo« 
pie I entirely harmless, honest, and faidifol ; and, though 
occasionally phlegmatic, they are kind and affectionate to 
each other^. and not incapaUe of strong attachments* A 
Hottentot would ^vide the last muersel be had wiih hm 
companioRs* They are not defective in talentf b«it posaesa 
lillte ea^tion to cilll it into action* Their indolence is. a 
real disease, the only remedy of which is terror* iUther 
than have the titKihle 4d procuring hod hy the chasci or of 
cliSP^S ^^ grouiid fiNr>rao4», they will &st the wh^e dajiv 
provided they may be allowed to sleep. Eatksg and sleepr 
ing form their Ughest gratificationa ; and when they cannot 
iM^dge in the forming they goneraUy find immediaie relief 
in the latter. ^^To think," says the Jiottwt^t, ^^U tola* 
bnur, and to labcair is the soenrge of life*" 

The Hottentot women, Ube diose of mMt other nations, 
ate fond of finery, and have dieir necks, ansa, and legs, 
loaded with gteas^yeads ; tmt die langeat and moat«pl«B4id 
of these omam^iKts are bestowed on a litde apron, about 
seven &c ei|^t inches in width, mdiich hangs from due waist, 
and scarcely reaches the middk of die diig^* A vast num^* 
her of Dnaeh toya and trinkets are constaady imfrnted, of 
lehich tittse people are extravagandy fond, and bat wfaidi 
Hmf fooltsUy barter dmar cntde and mast valuable prcqinarty. 

. Thejr eat the eatrmls of beaata, alter depaiving dMn of 
impurides, and washing diem in clean waAedrt But, besides . 
the fltt^h of iM4de;and certain nplAaniaia1s» tiKjF altoaid)* 
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liK OD -JhdteVMl TO<m. ' Tliey Mil iMit mM^'idfeer ttkt 
£uropMui maimer, bat rbaic it dMferei!%. • Few, however,- 
ipe at any tmaUe m cookkig their Victaaltf ; and ihey more 
generally pr^i* raw meat, which they tear in pieces wWi 
tlirir fingers, and eat so voraciously, that the very sight of 
tibem ia raflident to nantfeate a detieaue stomach. Hiey 
kive aome traditionary laws among them, whidi prohibit^ 
tlK eatuig of swkie^a flesh and of fishes without ficales. llie 
women are also forbidden to eat the Hood of beasts, and' 
tte flesh of the mole ; but this prohibition extends not txi 
dhe men. In dressing their food, ihey use neither sstlt nor' 
spice ; but they are not averse to the highly seasoned' 
n^mds of die Europeans. 

The Of dinary beverage of the Hottentots is nrilk orwa-' 
tl^, wkiefa are the natural liqii^d productions of their coun-- 
tsy ; httt, onftMrtonately lor them, they are great lovers dF 
wane, brandy^ and alrack, which, if their circumstances 
peimit, they drink to such excess, that they frequently be- 
come victuns to this species of intemperance. 

The crimes c^ adultery, robbery, and murder, are coilsi<^ 
dared aa capital offences, and punished with death: The 
cylprit ia plaeed in a circle, surromided by the inhabitants' 
widi ckiba in' thebr hands, and the moMentlhat sentence is 
pronouneed by the captain of the krdal, he is despatched 
wah their kivri-stibks. 

The religion of this peopAe formerly consisted inacknew^^- 
lo^ng one Soprenie Be«ig, wAiom-they called the God of 
Gods, and the creator and governor of all AingS', endued,' 
as they belie ved^ wkk unsearchable at^butes and perfec- 
tions, joid whose reaidcnce is far above the moon. ThejT' 
oiered him, however, neidMr presents nKir victims, btfe"^ 
made sacrifices and paid their adorations to subordiitate' 
deities, die principid of whieh was the moon, whom tJiey 
thus addressed : ^^ We salute thee !«— Thou art #«kome !~ 
Give ua fodder for our cattle, and abundance of milk!^ But 
Mr. Bairow informa us, that no traces of religion are ^ow 
to be found among them. 

Sonia^of ikt HdtmnMs, however^ have bem converted* 
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tc^ ChiiUtiwisl^ %9fttci$Ily hy the Manrntm i 
t^bliabed amcmg th^ Bgejenntufl^ who^e - prpsdj^teB in» 
creased tp such a .degree, duriag. tbe time thatthiaxaloflp^ 
n^ in the possession of the £ngUsh, tlmt h was. foimd ne^ 
cessary to send to Europe for nuwe teachtrs of the gosp4* 
The converts, on Sundays, regularly attend divine servii^ 
and apipear 9^ church neat aiid clean, md the very reverse 
of the rest of their country^en^ and their dq>ortment ia 
truly devout s^id commendaUe. They seem much affected 
ij^ithwihat is delivered by the missionaries, and tears fine* 
<)aently flow frcHnthe eyes of those, to whcwi the diacourae 
i$ more particularly addressed. / 

Having given a concise account of what seemed most re^ 
markable in the manners, policy, and reli^on of the nar 
tives, we shall next proceed to describe Cape Town, -^ and 
its principal edifices. This capital is pleasandy situaled at 
t^ head of Table Bay, and i^ords shelter to ships in. the 
ha);bour from the^ winds that blow from the- west. The- town 
consists of about eleven hundred houses, built with regu* 
larity, and kept in neat orders and is^ disposed into straight 
and parallel streets, which intersect each other at right an^ 
gles. There are three or four squares, inoae ol Which if 
h^eld the public market; another is the resort of the peasan* 
t]|y, wilJii their waggons, from the remote districts of the 
colony; and a third serves as a parade^ for caercisiiig the 
trpic^. . Maiiy. of the streets ar4^ c^n and airy^ and have 
c^als of water running thrcMigh them, widkd, and planted 
with oaks on each side. 

The.govemmentof the Cape is composed of eig)i^ eoim* 
cUs. The first, or g^nd coupcil^ cimmts of iht gof ernor 
and eight others, who are generally die highest oficers ia 
th^ con^pmy's service; the. second is the oollege of justice i 
th^. third takes, cognisance of all breaches of the peace, and 
is dependent on tlie laat ; the fourth is called the court of 
no^riages, and takes eare that all nuptial coatracts be en* 
tar^d into with die consent of the parents or guardians ol 
both parties ; the fifth is the chamtm' of orphans ; the sixth 
i^.the e^qleaiafiticaLcolUgef the seventh is theeiMutof 
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tiomniM CMtiKil I and Ae eighth superinteiids idl miiitaiy 
Y^goktions. The MtvaniB of Ae Dutch company amount 
10 about 9l% hundred, who are divided into two ekasea, the 
i|aalified and the unqualified; the former are those who 
4Mip08e the administration) and their clerks; the latter are 
4ie soldiers, artificers, and menial kimints. 

The tlu-ee hills which form the Table Valley, are called 
^e Table Mountain, Lion Mountiuii, and Wind or De- 
^iPs Mountain. The first appearance of so stupendous a 
mass of naked rocks as the Table Mountain, cannot fail of 
lorresting die attention of every indifferent observer of na- 
ture, and must particularly interest that of the mineralogist. 
The north front of this mountain directly faces Cape Town, 
in nearly a horizontal line of about two miles in length. 
The summit resembles the leaf of a table, and appears at a 
distance smooth and level, but is craggy and uneven. In the 
middle are several chasms, wluch give to it the aj^arance 
of the ruined walls of some huge and terrible fortress. 
These walls rise above the level of Table Bay to the height 
of three thousand five hundred and eighty-two feet; and 
the east side, which terminates at right angles to the front, 
is much higher. 

The Lion Mountain is contiguous to the sea, extends to» 
ward» the north, and is separated from Table Mountain by 
a small chasm. The depredations of time, and the force c^ 
torrents, having carried away the looser and less compact 
parts, the summits of these three mountains have become 
disunited, but they are still joined at a very considerable 
elevation above die coinmon base. The height of Lipn 
Mountain is three thousand three hundred and fifteen feet; 
and the upper part consists of a solid mass of stone^ round* 
ed and &shioned simikr to a work of art, and from some 
points of view very much resemUes &e dome of St. Paul's 
cathedral in London. The Wind or DeviPs Mountain, is 
two thousand one hundred and uzty feet in height, com- 
maaids an extensive prospect of the whole surrounding 
country, and abounds with excellent pastures. 

in the Cape colonies is abundance of cattle ci every de> 
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^cripticn, psirticularly of cows and sheep. In this country 
are two species of tame hogs ; one of which has no bristles, 
and was originally imported from the island of Jttva. 
Horses,' which were at first brought from Persia, are now 
very numerous. A pound of tobacco will procure a fine fat 
ox ; and sheep and other animals are proportionably cheap; 

The wild beasts, however, make terrible havock among 
the tame animals, and kill vast numbers, merely for the sake 
of sucking the blood, as they generally leave the carcase 
untouched. Of these, the lion is the most formidable and 
destructive, and usually prefers the blood of the Hottentots 
to that of any other creature. The rhinoceros also attacks 
men with great fury ; and is the most implacable enemy of 
the elephant, the belly of which it rips open with the horn 
that protrudes from its snout, and leaves the wounded 
beast to expire. 

Whales are numerous during the winter season in all the 
bays of Southern Africa, where they are caught wiA more 
fecility than in the midst of the ocean. They seldom ex- 
ceed sixty feet in length, and their bones are of little value 5 
but as each fish yields about ten tons of oil, th^y are deem- 
ed of sufficient consequence to attract the attention of a com- 
pany, which has been established within these few years, 
for the purpose of carrying on a fishery at Table Bay. 

Though timber is extremely rare and expensive, little 
pains has been taken in the vicinity of Cape Town to pro- 
mote its cultivation. Plantations, indeed, of stone-pine aiid 
white poplar, with avenues of oak-tt-ees, are sometimes 
seen near the country houses ; but the timber they produce 
is seldom equal to what might be expected from the rapi- 
dity of their growth. 

Various exotics might, no doubt, be successfully culti- 
vated here. Already, the cotton plant, indigo, the sugar 
cane, tea and coffee plants, are to be found in different parts 
of the colony, and seem to flourish as well as many of the 
indigenous productions. 

From the approximation of the Cape olive to the culti- 
vated plant of Europe, it is matter of surprise that the latter 
VOL. IX. [25] 
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kas nevcar been introduced, since its sutceiui appeal's tm-* 
doubted, and the colony is destitute of any vegetable oil^ 
Aat is £t to be applied to culinary purposes. 

, Many of Ae tropical, and most of the European fruits are 
rearedr-at the Cape; vaxd the table is constantly supplied 
with a vaiiel^ of choice productions, either green or dry, 
such as China and mandarin oranges, grapes, figs, guavas, 
apricots, peaches, pears^ pomegranates, aj^les, quince^, 
strawberries, walnuts, almonds, chesnuts, and mulberriea, 
all of excellent <)uaUty and easy purchase. 

The vineyards, fruiteries, and gardens, are commonly- 
divided iiito squares, and defended from the parching in^ 
luence of the soudi-east wind, by cut hedges of quince^- 
oak and myrtle. 

' Barley, the principal grain in the peninsula, is chiefly 
raised in open grounds ; but beyond the isthmus, and along^ 
die western coast, gristin is cultivated to great advantagel . 

The seasons su-e exactly 'the reverse of those in Europe, 
Spring, which commences with September and ends with. 
December, is by far the most agreeable season here, as, in« 
deed, it is in most countries. The summer, from Decern^ 
ber to the end of March, is rather sultry; the autun&n^ from 
fliarch to June, is distinguished by a variety of weather, 
though generally pleasant towards its .close ; and the wiB<* 
terf from June to September, is usually rainy, cold, land 
stormy. , 

On the summit of the Table Mountain, the temperature 
is considerably lower than in Cape Town, during the clear 
weather of winter ; and in the summer the difference is still 
more perceptible, when the head of the mountain is enve- 
loped by a fleecy cloud, not inaptly termed "the table- 
cloth." 

Of all the winds which blow here, the south-east and 
north-west are the most powerful : the former is extremely 
violent when the cloud rests upon the mountain, and gene- 
rally predominates from the end of August, till the middle 
of ^ May. The latter commences about the end of May, 
and blows occasionally till the termination of August. The 
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af^roach of winter is generally indicated by the svbsidenee 
of the winds, and the disappearance of the fleecy cloud. 
These tokens are succeeded by heavy dews, thick fogs, and 
cold north-westerly winds, accompanied by violent storms of 
' dmnder, lightning, and rain. At the expiration of three 
days, however, the atmosphere generallybegins to brighten, 
and the mountains on the continent appear wi& their tops 
buried in snow, and a light sprinkling of the same is seen 
about the head of the table. 

The nights are always cool, though the mornings are 
sometimes close and sultry : a south-east breeze generally 
q^rings up about the middle of the day, and gradually dies 
away as evening approaches. The general standard of the 
temperature of Cape Town, during the winter mon^s, is 
from fifty degrees at sun-rise to sixty at noon ; and in the 
middle of summer the thermometer ranges firbm seventy to 
ninety. 

The barometer varies little compared with what is ob- 
served in our climate. The south-east winds rarely occasion 
^ an alteration in the tube of more than the fifteen hundredth 
part of an inch. The regularity of the seasons, indeed, is 
wonderful here ; and by the daily gales which blow over 
Cape Town, a perpetual circulation of air is kept up, which* 
not only contributes to the comforts, but to the healthiness 
of the inhabitants, among whom few diseases are.knOwn, 
except such as are the result of pernicious habits; 
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AFRICAN ISLAITDS. 



BOURBON. 

Thjc Isle of Bourbon, which i^ situated in twenty-one de- 
grees of south latitude, and fifty-four of east longitude from 
Lomdon^ and about eighty leagues to the eastward of Ma- 
dagascar, is of an oval form, and nmety miles in circum.- 
ference. This island is beautifully diversified with hills, 
and vallies, forests and pasturage, and refreshed with a- 
number of ddU^htful springs and rivulets. Though the di- 
maieisintei»ely hot, it is esteemed salubrious, and the air 
is cool^ by the breezes which blow every morning and., 
evening. Bourbon abounds in frutt, herbs, and cattle ; it 
produces exc^ent tobacco ; and a great variety of plants^ , 
roots, and ^ices, grow spontaneously. Many of the .trees. ^ 
yield odoriferous. gums; while the rivers are wiell stocked, 
with fish, the coadt widi land and sea turtles, and every pant 
of the island With neat cattle, hogs, goats, and various beau*-, 
tiful birds. Ambergris, coral, and the most curious diiells,; 
are found on the sea shcore. On the north and south aadea • 
a^e many good roads for ships ; but there is scarcely a bar* . 
hour in which vessels can ride secure against those dread- . 
ful hurricanes, which frequently happen during the mon- . 
soons; Indeed, the coast is enviroiled with blind rocks^ 
which render navigation at all seasons dangerous; and on ^ 
the southern extremity is a volcano, which continually emits . 
flame, smoker, and sulphur, accompanied with a hideous 
and tremendous noise. This island was discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1545, who stocked it with ho^ and goats^ 
and then deserted it. In 1613, an English commander, 
named Castleton, having landed on it, was charmed with 
its beauty and fertility, and bestowed upon it the appeUaticm 
of the English Forest. The East India Company, however,' 
having nev^r cQlsn^d this island, the fVench took possesr 
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sion of it in 1654^ and named it the Isle <^ BourlMi ; but m 
few people of that nation, with several liegroes^ were all 
that were left npf^ M4 who. having resided there upwards 
of two years, were brought away by an £nglish vessel, to* 
gether with a large cargo of tobacco, an^bergris, and coral^ 
which they hiid cultivated and colle<^ed during their 8ta]|» 
on the island: and it was not till 1672, when the French 
were compelled to abandon Madagascar, that they, ealab* 
Uehed a perasanent ^(dony on liie island, where they have 
now three pretty considerable ports: St. Paul; &. Denm, 
the residence of the governor ; and St. Susanlka ; at one of 
irhieh, dieir East India ships usually toueked for refresh** 
juent. 

Mavhitius. On the east of Bourbon is situated die is^ 
l^nd of Mauritius, whieh is in twenty degrees of south lati^ 
tude, and fifty^six of east longitude, and distant a Inindred 
leagues from Madagascar. The Dutch, who first disco^ 
vered it in 1598, giive it the appellation of MiMlrilius, in 
honow of Prince Maurice, who was at that time dieiw stadt-- 
holder. It is of an oval form, being about frfty leagues in- 
circumference ; and there is a safe and secure harbour, suf- 
fici^ttiy deep and capacious for containing fifty large ships. 
He climate i» reckoned heahhy and pleasant; and the 
•mounteins, some of which are very lofty, produce the finest 
ebony in the. world, and various other trees of gr^at valuel 
A number of rivulets descend from the hills, that are plea* 
tifuUy stocked with fish, and render the soil surprisingly 
fertile, whkh produces sugar-canes, tobacco, rice, and va» 
rieus fruits, and affords pasturage for great numbers of 
oattle. 

When the Dutch first took possession of Mauritius, they 
found it destitute of inhabitants, and even of animals, tx^ 
eept deer and goats ; but with their usual industry, ihey 
re<id£red it fertile and productive^ and the island soon 
abounded with cattle of almost every description. They ire- 
signed it, however, into the hands of the French, in whose, 
possession it has since continued. 

MiUDAaASGAit» W« eome now to Madagascar, which xb 
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tf Africa, fafut of the world, unless ^ New Helhtid shoolclbe 
Aottg^t to &11 imder diiedescriptioii; «f 4m iskad. DilRr* 
•ttt xMdfSfM luMre gtven H dUFcpentapptUstions^ ^enattv^v 
call it Madacaock; the Porti^nuese, St. Laurenee; the 
n^tttch, Ulftte Dai^fain ; and the Nubiaiis, Perstaas, and 
AjfabiMis, Sefendib. It is situated between the twelfdi and: 
twanty^ixdi degrees ^ sooth latttade, a^ between the 
fertf^feurth and fiftjr^'iirst degrees of eaift longitude from 
Iiondoa, and about fortf leagues from the continent of 
▲fftea. Ita length from north to Bouih is nearly one thoui- 
aiiid miles; and itft' breadth, at a medium, two- hundred; 
and Mty miles. Between this island and the continent, tiie 
9ca ibrms a channel or padsage, through which £uf<^ean 
vessels commonly sail in their voyage to and from India* 

The general appearance of ^e country is* pl^isant, fer^ 
tile, and inviting; it is environed by lof^ moimtsiins, and 
dtversiied by numeroAs mounts and fruitful plains. 'Tbe 
productions are sugar, honey, vegetables, vines, fruit«titee«,v 
valuable gums, spices, com, cattle ^in great abundance ajad 
variety, wild and tame fowls, predous stcmes, iron, silver, 
copper, tin,- and steel. The pasturage for cattle is excellent, 
the. forests are ever green, and Ae rivers j swrneof whick 
are very considerable, are plenttfidly stocked with fish* To^ 
tfapese local advantages we may also add, that the air ts^es-% 
teemed temperate and sahibrious. 

The natives are commonly tall, well proportioned, and of 
an olive complexion, which inclines to black. ' Unlike the 
negroes of Guinea, their hair is not woolly, though black 
and curling; their noses are small, but regular; andtbeir 
tips are of moderate thickness. The general dress consists 
of a short piece of cotton cloth or silk, wrapped round their- 
waists, which they call a lamber ; but persons of raiik of 
both sexes, in addi^on to this, adorn their wrists with rings 
of the most valuaUe metal, and with which they also braid 
their hair. Tbe women wear timbers or robes, which readi 
to their feet, and are covered with a garment resemUtng a 
stmt shift. Urtu covering i» oonulionly mtde of eotton^ 
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Polygamy ift {Hradked iJhrcmi^oiit the Ulaid, and erety 
flMtn enjoys a piuffi^ty of wives, aocordtng to the- extent of 
h»ifortwie.» The sloat acoirate and best islbnned writers^ 
hoiv^vets aiirm, diat Ae femates are esemplary in' thei* 
donjii^al obediem:e^ their amiableness of disposition, smA 
agreeablesieos of defsortment ; and the inhabiiairts, in gene^ 
imLj are considered as possessing many virtues^ which pen^ 
haps are not Aaded by greater and more nninei«ouB viecs^ 
dian those which are commonly practised in mc»re r6iine4 
and civilized countrtes. The sahitstkm of a. superior^ whvsk 
is esteemed most respectful, and is generally used by thostf 
who address the prince, is to Hck his feet ; and this abject 
mode of submisaion is ako practised by iikt wives, when 
dietr husbands return from the wars, or after alon^ ab«« 
' senee^ The art of coinage is utterly unknown among dria 
people ; and gold and siiv^* are oid]|f made use of in ormu 
menlsng the person, or in exchange for other commodiKies; 
Their prinei{ml riches and resource, there£[»e, consist i»tlie 
number and value of their cattle* 

The sovereigfis of Madagascar affect a gresft deal of pomp 
and pmrade. They exercise an uncontroled and miHmit^ 
able power over the liv^ and fortmies of dieir subjects, t» 
whom they give audience, sitting cross-legged on a mac. 
Great numbers of noblemen and slaves conttnuaMy attendt 
tliem ; and they have a variety of palaces, wfaidi, though far 
exceeding the huts and halntations of die rest «f die peopte,^ 
consist only of boards formed by the hatchet^ and raised to 
die height of eight or ten £eet. 

Hiese priirces, however, keep no regular or standing af«- 
my, but when an emergency demands it, employ vassals for 
the purpose. Their manner of waging war is by siu^rise 
and ambuscade ; and when an advantageous opportunity of- 
fers, diey assemble privately, and aataek the enemy una* 
wnnesi and before he can be made acquainted with their 
design. They employ spies' to discover and make khown t0 
them^ state and condition of the fde. During- the war; 
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<|Hy ftaqtuwdf ehaage fktit msidMO^' avid t&efcr 4aija& IM 
4riv6ii to the higkest moantains «nd the most stiaecessiMe 
^MumkxM. Ptvties is^ tWrty or for^ men we despatdhed to 
|ilia»der and destro^rthe leaser villages, and t9 make ca|itiv«ll 
. «f ^e idhabitaats. Thefte mat^udertv in caae of tieiri^fisitf, 
«re generalljr provided with biHets, wriMm in Arabic ch»- 
racters, which they firmly- believe wiU dispel *Ae strengd^ 
and^conrage of their eseniies, and occasion theit- defeat, 
having takon and burned the town, tlwy make the wtMMii 
l»id>cfaifabcii priaonera, axd drive the eailfe aw%y. TMs 
iiflt transaotiea dosea the coti<ie«t, unless the vani^i^sltaBd 
««a obtaitt asttstance. attd make reprisals. The onfyarms 
«iadi^ uae of,, axe lances and haschets, with a few fitekcks*, 
ynrnhtstad ham the Earopeans. 

Though letters hai^ never been intreduced into Ai« 
«oimiry^ the laws of Madagascar*, whieh aretradidonal, and 
banded down feow father to son, are founded in equity, 
and enfiwced withoaf partiality t» indulgence. Putnsh^ 
iMaits for capital offences are few, and, indeed, seldom ne- 
CMaary; but fines, whoch are paid in cattle, are frequent^ 
and levied on the slightest and* most trivial occlisionh^: 
Theft is punished by a fine, four times the value of that 
ubicK jis stolen ; b«t df the oifender cannot restore cattle to 
mth aA«imoiintvho;na!U8tbeoottie the property of die injured 
pmom or fo»fiext his Itfo. Adultery wilh the wife of-a su« 
)^ior mustbejeaqiiated fay a forfeiture of thirty head of cat- 
iUi, iHs»dca beads and other articles 9 but with the wife of 
ftn equal,, by « fine of only- twenty. An asaauh is punishfed 
fiy a fine^ctf filtaen head of cattle. 

The religion of these islanders is paganism, and consist^ 
of :a gross <aiid idolatvou^ superstiticm. They acknowledge, 
IlQWi^veii, the ewteace and «uperintendance of a Supreme 
9^¥lg» whom they call Deaan Unghorray, and which stgni^ 
fi^St ^^ The Lord above ;" but they maintain diat there imr 
fowr odier subotdisiate lovds, eaeh of whom presides ovei^ 
thsM^ p^ of the world to which ho is iqypointed. These laft^k* 
tmt are oonsidfred as. the immediate servants of die great 
^odiWdMflM»liiilafBbetwoeafaiiivai^ and^tiier«i^ 
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'£^e^. to th^m they address all their supplicatioiis and pray*- 
ers, and perform their religious sacrifices. Jt is wortlq^ of 
obseryation, that among these ignorant and superstitious 
people, there exists some faint knowledge of the creation 
and fall of man ; the death of Abel ; the deluge ; the presei^ 
vation of Noah and his family; and some otiier circum^ 
stances of a similar nature. 

Circumcision is performed in tiiis island, but in a difiereat 
manper from that of the Jews and Mahometans. The cere^ 
mony is preceded by mirth, drinking, and feasting: after 
which an ox or bull is presented for each child, and fastened 
to the ground, ready for immolation. The father, or near- 
est connexion, then takes the child in his arms towards the 
animal to be sacrificed, and putting its right hand on th« 
bull's right horn, exclaims—" Let the great God above, the 
lords of the four quarters of the world, and the guardian 
spirits, prosper aiKl protect this child, and cause him to be* 
come mighty ; let him equal this bull in strdtigth, and over- 
come all his enemies." Having thus spoken, the jDircum- 
c^ser performs his office ; after which the child is delivered 
to its motheror nearest kin, and a feast concludes the cere* 
mony. 

It is evident, from every circumstance of tiie few reli- 
gious rites which the inhabitants of Madagascar perform, 
that they believe in a future state of existence. The me* 
mory of their forefathers is cherished by them with the 
greatest veneration ; and, in their funeral solemnities, they 
exhibit marks of a decent and becoming solemnity. Every 
family has a place appropriated as a depository for its dead^ 
which is enclosed, by a kind of palisadoes, and is never en- 
ter ed.witiiout sacrificing an ox or a cow to the manes of the 
defunct. When any person is to be interred, the principal or 
chief of the family approaches the entrance of the cemetery ; 
and calling aloud on all tiie dead deposited there, informs 
them that svich a person is coming to repose among themy 
and requests they will own him as a friend and relative. 
This being performed, the gates of the burying ground are 
9pened, and. the cprpse is deppsited in the earth. Oynng 
vol. IX. [^6] 
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the ifttter part of this eereniiony, die people without ^ire ba* 
sied in killing and dividing the cattle, which the sarviving 
friends and relations of the deceased had provided fc»- dieir 
entertainment. No particular dress is made use of ta 
mourning for the dead ; but on such melancholy occasioaa 
ihey shave the head. 

In this island are umbsses, or magicians, who pretend to 
penetrate and understand the most secret powers of nature^ 
and as may be required, to procure the assistance of £uni«- 
Ifftr and supernatural beings ; and who make a kind of talia'f 
manic composition, which is carried at the head of the anny 
to insure victory and success. These impostors have obtained 
stich credit and reputation amcmg the people, by their pre- 
tended power and incantation, that implicit obedience is 
j>aid to their injunctions ; and no act of importance is un<* 
dertaken without firstxonsulting their opinion. And though 
events do not always correspond to their predictions, they 
are never at a loss to find some plausible and satisfactory 
reason to account for their failure ; and as their conjectures 
will sometimes necessarily be just and right, a very few in* 
Btandesof diis kind serve to insure their future and perma** 
nent reputation. In sacred and religious acts and ceremo- 
lues, however, these magicians never interfere ; and, indeed^ 
every individutd considers himself at liberty to adopt or 
reject the general forms of religion, according to his own 
disposition and fancy. 

Madagascar was first discovered by the Portuguese, hk 
1506, but they never attempted to colonize it. In 1641, the 
French usurped the possession of this island, and erected a 
fort in an advantageous situation, which they denominated 
Fort Dauphin ; but the nisitives having conceived a violent 
aversion towards their new neighbours, and being pro*^ 
voked by their tyrannical and arbitrary proceedings, expell- 
ed them »x>n after; and since that period no European tm^ 
pan has ever attempted a similar establishment. 

CoMORA Isles. Between the northern point of MadA* 
goacar and the coast of Africa, are situated the Comora 
ilks, which are placod between fwtyKme^aad ioety^x dc* 
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frees of east longitude, aivd ten and fiofurteen degrees of 
soiuh latitude. Their number is five: Johanna, Cofnora^ 
Mayotta, MohiUa, and Angazeja* Of these^ Johanna,, tfae 
prindpal, is about thirty miles long and fifteen broad, an4 
abounds widi all kinds of provisions and tropical fnuts. At 
diis island the East India ships usually touch for refresh^ 
ments, and meet with an hospitality and kindness from the 
natives seldom experienced on the continent of Africa; 
They are negroes, profess the Mahometan religion, and arr 
iremarkable for their affability and politeness. Most of the 
inhsd)itants are tall, robust, and well proportioned; they 
^ve piercing eyes, long and dark hair, and Aeir complex^ 
ions are between an olive and black colour. They are, in 
general, a plain, simple, inoifensive people, devmd of ambi«» 
tion, and entirely ignorant of the arts of war. 

The island is productive of rice, yams, potatoes, tama«>( 
rinds, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, hcmey, 
black catde, and goats. The women, in general, are em- 
ployed in husbandry, and other laborious occupations; 
whilst the men enjoy ease, and indulge themselves in idle- 
ness and luxury. Their usual food is rice, roots, flesh, milk, 
and fruits. The Arabic language, incorporated with the 
Zanguebar tongue, is in general use. The town of Johanna 
consists of about two hundred houses and huts, the former 
of which are built with stone, and are the piroperty of the 
king and principal inhabitants ; but the latter are construct- 
ed of reeds fastened together, covered with a mixture of 
clay and cow-dung, and thatched with cocoa-leaves. 

The government of this island is entirely monarchical, 
the origin of which is ascribed to a Moorish merchant, who 
flying for murder from Mosambique, put to sea in an open 
boat, and accidentally reached Johanna. Being favourably 
received, and joined soon after by some of his countrymen^ 
he formed the resolution of endeavouring to raise himself 
to the sovereignty, which, without violence or usurpation, 
and merely by means of superior abilities and address, was 
speedily effected. His knowledge was highly useful to the 
ignorant natives, and rendered him greatly respected j| and 
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having secured the favour of the majority bf the people, 
;ind established himself on the .throne by their united and 
voluntary concurrence, he found means to overcome all 
opposition. After a long and happy reign, he left the king- 
dom to his son, in whose family it has since remained* 

"When any European ship arrives at the island, the king 
usjually goes on board ; as no trade can be opened with the 
people till the royal licence be obtained ; for procuring 
which they generally give a little gunpowder, a few mus- 
quets, or any other European commodities of small value, 
which the sovereign may fancy. Of the other Comora isles, 
we are greatly ignorant of their productions, and of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants ; but it is generally 
supposed, that they are more inhospitable than those de- 
scribed, and that they are extremely averse to any inter- 
course with foreign nations. 
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THE CAPE VEHD ISLANDS. 

These islands obtained their denomination from an op- 
posite Cape on the African coast, which projects into the 
sea between the rivers Gambia and Senegal, and is called 
Cape Verd. Their distance from the continent is one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues ; and they are situated between 
twenty-three and twenty-six degrees. of west longitude, and 
between fourteen and eighteen degrees of north latitude. 
It is affirmed that these islands were unknown to the mo- 
derns till the year 1460, when Anthony Noel, a native of 
the state of Genoa, in the Portijguese service, first disco- 
vered theni. They amount to near twenty in number, some 
of whicl\, however, are only sterile rocks, and unworthy of 
notice. The most considerable were peopled by the Por- 
tuguese ; though the air is in general hot, and, in some of 
the islands, unfavourable to American constitutions. 

The largest of this group is St. Jago, which is sixty 
leagues in circumference. It is of a triangular form ; and 
though the country is rocky and mountainous, the S9il pro- 
duces sugar, cotton, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, orangey, le- 
mons, and other tropical fruits. This island also abounds 
with horses, asses, mules, cows, deer, gpats., hogs, civet- 
cats, and a remarkably beautiful species of green monkies 
with white faces. The surrounding sea furnishes great 
plenty and variety of excellent fish ; and the outward-bound 
East India ships generally touch here for fresh water and 
provisions. Riberia Grande is the capital of the island, the 
seat of government, and a bishop's see, containing a cele- 
brated and well-built monastery, the gardens df which are 
highly admired. The other towns of note in this island, 
are St. Jago, St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, and Praya ; 
the last of which has a most excellent harbour, defended 
by a fort, situated on the summit of a hill. 

Brava is in fourteen degrees of north latitude, about 
fpur l^agfues in circumference, and principally consists df 
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high mountains, which rise in the form of a pyramid. It 
has an excellent harbour, and is, therefore, much frequented 
by the Dutdi and Portuguese vessels trading to the East 
Indies. The productions of this island are saltpetre, In- 
dian com, with the fruits and roots common to tropical cli- 
mates ; and it is particularly eminent for its wines. 

The island of Fuego, takes its name from a dreadful vol- 
cano^ situated in the centre, which sometimes .emits rocks 
of a prodigious size to an amazing and incredible height, 
and with a noise more tremendous than the loudest thun- 
der ; and sometimes torrents of flaming sulphur flow down 
the sides of the mountain, and the lava is afterwards col- 
lected in great quantities. Water is extremely scarce ; ne- 
vertheless, the soil produces vast quantities of fruits and 
roots ; and the island is well stocked with cattle. The in- 
habitants are chiefly negroes, who manufacture cotton cloth, 
and are famous for breeding mules, which they dispose of 
tx> Europeans. 

Mayo is of an oval form, seven leagfues in circumfer- 
ence, and derived its name from being discovered on May* 
day. In this island immense quantities of sah are made' 
from the sea, crystalized by <the heat of the sun, which is 
only effected during the dry season, contrary to the opera- 
tions of crystalizing performed in the West Indies. This 
commodity furnishes a very considerable trade to the Eng- 
lish, which costs only a present to the negro governor, 
who is generally invited on board every ship tiiat arrives 
for this purpose. Though the soil is dry and parched, it' 
produces com and provisions sufiicient for the consumption 
of the inhabitants ; and feeds a great number of asses, with 
which the English sometimes freight whole ships, and 
carry them to Barbadoes, and other British islands. The 
surrounding sea furnishes a plentiful supply of fish, espe* 
cially of doradoes. 

BoNAVisTA was first discovored by the Portuguese, and 
obtained its appellation from the beautiful prospect it af- 
fords towards the sea. It is twenty miles long, and twelve 
broad i and produces immense quantities of indigo, and 
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fl6recoti>n tkati idl the rest of the Cupe Verdifliands. Aft 
our countrymen carry on k considerabie traffic with the na^ 
dves of Bonavista, the English language is not only under* 
snood, but also spoken by the inhabitants of this island. A 
curiosity exists here, which is likewise to be foand in some 
of the other islands : this is a kind of vegetable stone, ex- 
tremely porous, and of a greyish colour ; which, protruding 
stems, forms something in shape resembling the head of a 
cauliflower. 

The isle of Sal olbtained its appellation from the vast 
atid incredible quantities of salt naturally produced from 
the sea*-water. The total deficiency of fresh water has oc- 
casioned it to become a desolate and desert island. 

St, Nicholas is the largest of the Cape Verd islands^ 
excepting St. Jago. The land is chiefly high, and the soil 
produces maize in great abundance, most tropical fruits, 
tod a variety of trees, particularly the dragon-tree,' from 
which 'exudes the drug called gum-dragon. The natives 
are ingenious and industrious, and employ themselves in 
manufacturing cotton cloth, and in forming it into dresses 
Cgor the Guinea trade. The capital is St. Nicholas, which 
Is the most compact and populous of any town on these isl- 
ands, though the best and most superb buildings are co* 
vered and thatched with grass. 

St. John's Island^ which is very high and mountainous, 
abounds with wood and fresh water, and produces large 
quantities of sakpetre, various fruits and roots common to 
tropiod climates, and plenty of fowls and cattle. The natives 
are represented as a simple, inoffensive, and hospitable race 
of people, who wear a^slight covering of cotton cloth, which 
they manufacture. When the governor grants leave to the 
inhabitants to hunt the wild goat, which is considered as a 
healthful recreation, they all assemble with their dogs ; 
and when the game is killed, and the chase ended, the flesh 
is divided according to the distribution of the governor ; 
wlio reserves a part for himself, and bestows the skins on 
those who, through age or infirmity, are incapable of pur- 
suing 4;he spOTt. Besides this office, the governor is also 
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the only niapstrate, and decides in all maitters. IftafytMi 
is so stubborn as to refuse complying with the decisions of 
the' governor, he is confined tdll such time as he thinks pro^ 
per to submit to his decrees. It is seldom that capital of* 
fences are perpetrated; but when a crime of that nature 
happens to be committed, the noxious person is* imprisoned 
till the parties agree, and a bond be obtained from the re- 
lations of the offending person, that he shall make hi$ ap- 
pearance at a public tribunal, whenever a judge shall ai*^ 
rive from Portugal to administer justice. 

St. Vincent is inhabited by no human beings ; but is 
frequently visited by mariners, on account of its excellent 
bay, in which ships may ride with safety, and where wild 
goats and turtles, and other necessaries may easily be pro- 
cured. 

St. Anthony is chiefly distinguished by its elevated si- 
tuation, and contains a mountain which is thought to equal^ 
if nbt exceed, the Peak of Teneriffe in height; and its sutn- 
mit, which is constantly covered with snow, notwithstand- 
ing the clearness and serenity of the sky, is generally en- 
veloped in clouds. Several pleasant rivulets water the 
ground, and diflfuse plenty throughout the island : the soil 
produces maize, oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains^ 
pompions, guavais, musk and water-melons, in great abund- 
ance, besides a vast variety of trees and shrubs. The ge- 
neral character of the natives is, that they are inoffensive 
and humane ; and they are supposed to amount to near 
three' thousand persons, three-fourths of which are slaves ; 
who, after the manner of the free negroes, are possessed of 
wives, houses, and plantations, but are governed by a 
steward, appointed by a Portuguese nobleman, to whom 
the island belongs. 

Canaries. The Canaries, supposed to be the fortunate 
or happy islands of antiquity, amount to seven in number, 
and are situated between twenty-seven degrees thirty mi- 
nutes, and twenty-nine degrees thirty minutes, of north la- 
titude ; and between twelve degrees, and seventeen degree^ 
fifty minutes, west longitude fi:om London. The Cartha- 
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fprntaOf when in.ihe height of tkeir power and glorjr^ £r»t 
4escriecl and .colonized the^e iabtnds ; but afo^ the Romani 
had c<HM|ue]sed and annihilated that state;, the navi|pfttion to 
die west was completely aitopped, and the Canaries weni^ 
veiled in obscuri^ and forgotten, till they were redisco* 
vered by the Spaniards, in the year 1405, to whom they 
still beloi^g* On their arrival, they found that the natives 
i;esembled the Africans on the continent, in their stature 
and complexions ; but that their language was totally di9si'' 
milar, and their customs and manners in no respect cor- 
responded with those of their ancient pt-ogenitors, or of 
their continental neighbours. They were grieady ignorant 
of the art^, and altogether of the sciences ; and being told 
that there were otiier countries' in the world besides their 
own, thjey expressed much wonder and astonishment. 

In Grand Canary, tiie number of inhabitants is said to 
have amounted to thirty thousand ; and in Teneriffe, tq 
fiftelen thousand. The Spaniards called them a barbarous 
and inhunian race of people ; but it does not appear that 
tiieir ferocity to their captives, who had maltreated thenii 
and over whom the chance of war had given an absolute and 
unlimited power, extended further than to compel them to. 
guard and herd their catde. They were denonUnated 
Quanches ; were of a gigantic stature, which has since de- 
creased ; aQd had the dexterity of throwing stones with a 
force equal to that of a musket-ball. But this art, from dis- 
ease, has been for a long time lost among them. Theijr 
other weapons of annoyance and defence consisted of lancca 
pointed with horn, or hardened in the fire. Polygamy was 
not only permitted, but the virginity of every bride waa 
considered as the property of the chief; and both the hus- 
band and wife thought it a mark of distinction and regard, 
when he condescended to claim his right. Whenever a 
new prince ascended the throne, a certain number of young 
persons, of both sexes, sacrificed themselves in honour of 
him, and to render his reign prosperQU9 and happy ; and as 
a reward for tiieir. loyalty and disinterested conduct,, the 
monarch considered himself bound to bestow all possible 
vox. IX. [27] 
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ltedkK»t ttwiAnrottroa die pazeiilai oC tlMe ivAimuAvm^ 
tamu. Th^jfk/Mt>€h^ »re MUve and li^ljr, natuMtUy bold 
and vatiike/aad so AinUde^ that widi tbe assii^iice of a 
firie th^ adM le$ep &o«i one rock to unodMr, though at a 
ooaMderaUe di«ta&ce, wi& amaaiiig «^itity ^^d 'prBcUtcMi^ 
When immured mcasdes and ftM-trefl^eB, tbey coiub^ive to 
seak the inside of the walls, and hy poismg th<ir bodies, 
they will descend the most steep and rugged rprecipiee^^ 
They speak thei|- own language with great rapidity, and' 
pronounce only with their teeth and lips. A few of ^^m 
have been converted to Christianity; but as they were jn- 
dueed to assume this profession through fear of the in«|ui* 
sltion, it is not to be supposed that their religion is alto-' 
gedier real and williout hypocrisy. 

In these islands a pure sund temperate air prevails, and the 
most delicious fruits abound, particularly grapes, from 
which 'that rich wine is extracted, that is distinguished by 
Canaiy, and of which the greatest psot 4s expm-ted to Eng- 
land, wh^fe the annuaLeonsumption of it is upwarde of ten 
thousand hogsheads. The Canaries are also abundant m 
cattle and varidts other animals, and are particularly famous^ 
ibr Aose beautiful and pleasing birds of song which bear 
the name of ^e islands. 

Palxa is the most western and further distan^t fr<mi the 
ooatinent of Africa of any of the Canaries, and is twenty*' 
fmtr miles hmg and eighteen broad. In this island is a high 
a^d spacious mountain, called Le Caldera, or the ChiddiKMi, 
from a hoUow in its summit, which gradually declining oc«> 
euptes a space of neurly thirty acres, and from which several 
Springs issMit, that, passing through an aperture of die 
mountain, unite at the bottom, and are made use of in txmt^ 
ing sugar*miU8. The former existence of several volcanoes 
in different parts of the island is apparent, and the cham^l^ 
of the lava may stiU be traeed. In^ November, 1677, the 
eianh shook for several days ccmtinually, which wae ac- 
companied with loud and tremendous noise, during whid^ 
]Kriod, many <^>e&ings appeared in di&rent places i but tbe 
mMt considerable chasm was at Mount aux Chevres, whieir 
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femhted MfmB aifd Mdne*; Ih 1 7K0, another e^|ittOB ^Mk 
pltfce, when the IwzBbwtdi^mh the Bkks of the moiHl* 
tarn, and dischai^ged itself tilto l£he sea, about a mile north 
of the toim of Samta Cruz. Thi* island produces move 
fintitS) sligara^ and wines, ikA &e iidiabitants ean posaibljr 
consume* Santa Crilz is the best and largest town in Pabna, 
and is situated on the sondi^east side of the island. It con* 
tains niany nelu and elegant structures^ and has a commoM 
dious haven^ in which vessels may ride secure from% every 
wind. 

FsRKO, from whence the French geographers formerly 
computed their longitude, as the Ehdch did dieira front 
Teneriffe, is fifteen leaguesin circumfeirence. For above a 
league from the sea, it has a steep ascent, beyond which die 
land i^ tolerably level and fruitful, abomids with a. variety 
of trees and shrubs, and produces pasturage and flowets 
in gfreater luxuriance than any of the sister islands. As 
there is neither spring, well, nor river in the island, Provif 
dence has supplied that want by providing the tnfaiaiiitants 
with the leaves of a tree, resembling an o!)^, which grown 
on die summit of the ascent, and from wUch they distil a 
quantity of water sufficient to supply every living oreatm^ 
in Perro. The branches of this wonderful tt'ceare diiek 
and extended. Every morning a cloud rises from the sea, 
which being driven by the wind to die summit of the efiff^ 
by degrees settles on the tree, from die leaves aiKt liranohM 
of which the water ^ws down into a large stone res^votr 
to the quantity of twenty hogsheadSi This singular p)te«> 
nomenon is attested by travellers, who affirm dtat th«f 
were eye-witnesses of die fkct, and is oiAy contradiesed hf 
Me, who^ ^t is said, is* no further a philosopher dian he la 
seepiSeal and incredulous. The natives of diia island, pva* 
viows to die «rrii^l and iietdemetit of the Spaniards amot^ 
diem, paid retigvous venerattou'^to two deities, one df who«i 
was a mal«, die oiiier a female, eaeh being worshipped bf 
die respective sea. It wus beliei«d by diem, that thMgli 
tltese deitl«« i^sided in )i«aV6tH ytst di«y descend^ to €isni| 
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to^ rectinpt tiie prayers and petHionft of their suppKasts, and 
tkan retanied to ihetr celestial abodes. - 

GoMERA is a small but fertile island, and produce* isugar 
canes and wines. Muks are very common, and more nu- 
merous here than in anv of the lister tsles ; and there are 
also many deer, which were originadly imported from Bar* 
bary. The heroes of this island were esteemed immortal, 
and tiieir martial achievements are still cetebrated in rude 
and inharmonious poetry. A singular custom of admit- 
ting a community of women prevails in Gomera ; and^ 
thcmgh every man has a wife of his own, it would be con* 
sidered as uncivil, not to lend them to those who request it. 
And hence it is, tiiat the sister's son always inherits. The 
principal place in tiie island is denominated La Villa de 
Palmas, or the town of Palms, from the great quantity of 
pafan*itrees growing in the neighbourhood. In this town 
are a diurch, a convent of friars, and neatly two hundred! 
privatdiouses, and it abounds with plenty of water. 

TaNXHirrE is celebrated for its peak or mountain, the 
summit of which resembles a sugar4oaf ; its height is about 
four ntiles perpendicular from the earth, and it may be seen 
at sea jto the distance of more than one hundred and twenty 
miles. This island is of a triangular form, whose three 
sides are ne«iy equal, each of which is about twelve 
leagues in extent. Hie peak consists of vast rocks, piled 
on €»e another, and is evidentiy the effects of subtarane- 
^tts eruptions and violent concussions of nature ; aad this 
mountain still continues at times to emit such incredible 
quantities of burning sulphur and melted ore, that the richr 
est and most cultivated lands are tiiereby converted into 
barren deserts. On the summit of tiie peak is continual 
snow ; the air is subtile, cold, and piercing ; and the tra*. 
vdler, who ha^the curiosity to make the attempt of* reach- 
ing the top^ feels a palpitation at his heart, which is aconm*- 
panted with a difficulty of breathing. Before he has reached 
oneJudf of the anoent, the clouda^^pear below him, and- 
tile whole surrounding, country re$end»le$ a vast and un- 
bonded ocean. 
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. Hie cafAUkl ol tlutf idand U Santft Cius, n^tdi i$ ftituaA 
ted near the shore, aadbas aa excellent and coBamodioiMi 
harlHHir. .The town ta large and popnloast and eontnins 
8eirera}*siip^ and elegant slanuctiires. In 1704 happened.n 
veiy di'endful earthquake in this islMud, and no Jess tluni 
twent37^iae cmieussions wcare.expevieneed in the space of 
tl4*ee hours. On the thirty-first of December, the eardi 
opened^ and two volcanoes ^ere founded, whtd emitted such 
aqnantitf of sleoies as 'to raise two considerable mountaina« 
Q^ the fifth of January following, the scene became still more 
dreadful and alarmii^; the sun was totally obscured by 
the clouds and flames ; and the whole surrounding, country^ 
to the distance of nine miles, exhibited an universal de*» 
luge of devouring fire^ The violence of the thunder tn* 
creased, the island was shaken to its: centre, and the wreteh- 
ed inhabitants every where fleeing for refuge, met certain 
and inevitable destruction. Notwithstanding theae dread*, 
ful disastera^ the island is fertile and salubrious, and 
abounds with com, wine, and oil. Most of the Guaaches, 
wha survived the devastation and hnvock- of the. Spaniards^ 
built a town in Teneriffe, in which their posterity ^all re* 
side. They speak their own language, n^iichrcAembles that 
of the Moors of Barbary. They acknoiiriedge a supreme 
Being, whom they consider as just, compassionate, and 
' merciful. They had kings to whom they swcn*e fidelity, and 
whose palaces were caves and rocks, formed by nature, 
which ^ 9se still distingiushed by the name of the royal ca^ 
verns. 

Grand Canarv is a most delightful and fertile island^ 
poAsessed of a happy temperature of air, aikl abounding 
with delicious fruits, trees, and salubrious streams ; inso* 
much that, in every point of view, it merits die appelUtioii 
of thm Fortunate Island. In the interior part of it are se-» 
veral mountains of great height, which adorn the prospect; 
and it sdx>u»ds with wood of various kinds, of which die 
pine, palm, wild-olive, poplar, lauMl, dragtim^^ree, lignum 
rhodium, Indian fig^ and many others^ grow spontaneously. 
Its fruits are oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates^ ap^ 
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piet, ptars, penches, apttMta^ 6^ dalet^ stad, kf tlioitf alt 
that 18 com«i<m to ilie EvropeaA or Americaii climates, eic^ 
€«pt.piiie'*a|)file8. In also praiucei^ a vasrtetf of roets^ heriM> 
and plants, and two crops atnaualty of irheat; barlej, mid 
maiKe ; and is not destitute of any animal or regetaUe frth 
dnction wktch hiiman nattilre may seem to require. PahHa, 
die eapital of this island, Is situated three miles from the 
sea coast, and though a place of no great strengdi^ is larg^ 
and populous, and contains many superb and elegant build* 
kigSf public as well as private. At some distance is a safe 
and commodious harbour, which is secure against eVery 
wind except th^ south-east, which seldom blows widi such 
violence as t^ endanger vessels. ^ 

' FiTSiiTuv£NTURA is about eighty miles long, and at a me- 
dium about fifteefk broad. The soil is in general fertile in com^ 
foots, and fruits ; and the island is beautifully diversified with 
hills and vallied, and well watered and supplied widi dmber. 
It has several bays and harbours ; but as die sea somedmes 
fises upwards of sixty feet in height, die strongest vessels 
are in danger gI being dashed to pieces by die force and 
violence of die waves. In this island are three towns, the 
eapital of which contains a church, a convent, and about cme 
-himdred and ifty houses. There is also a number of vil* 
lages, scattered throughout the island, which are p0pul«ms, 
and die inhabitants of which enjoy an uninterrupted state 
of health to a very advanced period. 

The last island of the Canaries, of which we shaH give ii 
description, is Lancerota, which is fifteen miles in length; 
and ten in breadth, and at a distance appears high, black, 
rocky, and barren. It is divided by a ridge of mountains; 
which afford only pasturage for catde, but die vdHes tat 
fcrtik and pleasant, and the air is pure and wholesome. It 
abounds with grain, fruits^ neat catde, camels, and asses, 
On the rocks which encircle the coast, grows the orehilla« 
weed, an ingredient used in dying purple, whi^ is believ^l 
so be the getiditti colour of the ancients. About sisveaty 
yv^rs since appeared a volcano, which emitted an immense 
quantity of ashes and stones^ and a small ipoek, faa flio foftt^ 
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of a fffimmd^ ^yEkerna^ arose, irbieh siUl dN^mmt. 'Vim 
principal port of this isUmd U Porto del Naot* To tbeml 
sevett great islaadft might be added^ St. Clair, .GtacscMj 
BiHxa, aftd AUgnmxtki but $ktf ppsaeaa nodiing. worth it4 
acrjibi9g. 

.MAosiajka* Theae ishnds are tiro in number, and, a«< 
cording to aeveral writers, wore first discovered in 1344, fa^ 
an £ngliahman>of the name of Ovington; bnt the Portn^ 
gaese jfirat took poaseaskm of them in 1431 , when they found 
them uninhabited and covered with wood ; which being cM 
down and burned, the soil waa rendered abtrndandy fertile^ 
and has continued so ever since. 

Madeira, which is the larger island, is one hundred and 
ei^ty mifes in drcumference, and possesses a most delight^ 
ful cUinate, and a peipetual spring. It is composed of one 
continued hill, that extends from east to west, on the soudi4 
em denlivitf of whi«h are vineyards, and vthe seats <Mf the 
richest merchants. Madeira abounds widi wine, com, oil, 
sngac,and fruits; the trees are perpetually in blosaetti ; and 
die soil, being well watered, and fertilized by several rivers^ 
produces every delicious vegetable that can* contribute to 
the luxury or gratificatian of tife* This wafr the first place in 
the west where the manufacture of sugar was attempted, and 
from whence the plantations were removed to the Braaik; 
Hm sugar that is .made in this island has a sweet smell, and 
a beautifid appejarance. Madeira is now chiefly distinguish* 
ed for ita excellent wines, whi<^ seem hstended by Divine 
Providence as a refreshment to the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone. There are several sorts of these wines, and it is com-* 
puled that at least twenty thousand hogsheads are aniiinatty 
exported to other countries. The wine of tdhis island n<IC 
only endmres a wMrm climate, but eveti improves^ by being 
exposed to the rays and heal of the sun. The most coiftstder* 
afa^ town is Fonchiale, which is fortified with a casde, and 
baislery of cannon. The inhafadtants of this place aare the dc* 
seendants of English and French Roman Catholics, and na* 
tive Fortugu^ese. The cler|^ ave eweedlngly rich i and Ae 
essentials of r^Ugion are very little cdisefved. 
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Po&fo SANTa»tke.oiber.Madbifli Maiyl) It^stiSfyKVite 
to the kipgdom of Momxto^ m^ though ejtia^fxmiy %* 
tile dod productive,: is only abo^itteB.miks ia. €ircupi%* 
^nce. The Portu^uMi^e fleet, on ft votjiageqf di3«(is)^i«i^4o 
the, coast of Africa, in 141?,l^iiig ^i&rpriaed by »v«torai, 
vere driven upon th|4 Uland,. wkklH on accoiuitof the priH 
tection it afforded diem, they denomiiialed Porto Sa»to, «r 
tiie Ho4y FofU The .East India ships |^up«fally touch here 
to procure water and fresh .provisioms^ as there 99e st^vtmd 
'largpe and commodiiuis harbours in which they may «ride 8#^ 
twe... We must n^t fc^get to mention th%t the ialaiids of 
^Madeira are wholly exempted from ¥enomo«}s animals ; as^ 
4^t if any vkQW^m or poisonous reptiles be introducedt 
>lhey will immediately <Ue. , The air likewise isestremelF 
salubrious^ and is ofti^n recommcdEided for pidmoiiiic^ cop- 
plaints. .... 

A&o^«(S<. ' It ]|Las never yet ht^en determined whetheri the 
A^iaes aie to be raokonadramcmgihe number of the.Af^* 
iann American, or European islands ; as* they are sioiati^ 
at nearly an equsd distance £m»|i.thQise severaj^psirts of ti^e 
v^rkL they lie in the Atlam^ oceaa^ between twenty-fiY^ 
^nd thirty^two degrees of ^ west. longitude, and between 
^i^-«ev^i a»d forty degrees jof north latitude. Tbay ware 
first disicoyseved ^r a merchant.of Bruges, in FlandMw; 
whOf sailifig.ta Lisbon, was accidentally driven upm th^m 
by a storm, and gave them the appeUation yof th^yFlemif^ 
islands. Boasting however, of his discoveries, cKa.hia ar- 
rival at.Iisbon, th« Portuguese i^^iaediat^ly s«9t .a 4eet4>f 
ships to take possesion of tham; andgreiit.nu^a^rar^f 
hawks iimd falcons having b«^n observed in tbfu* appi:9%$h 
to these ishmdSf they jreeeivi^, the name which diey:hsM^M 
,presmit, though thty are sometimes called/ the Westntn 
.Umda. The sky bene is dear, and sarnie, apd the^ air; ieip* 
fierateand sahibrious; Init violrat earthquakes, and ii^uad^- 
tions of the sea, are.&eq|ia»t; aiid» from both thi^SiS.^sayMKSf 
the inhsbitants suffer conaidarably. They ahowdt hogr- 
eyer, with com, wina^ and a^ i^e^ of fruits,, aattle, ifth 
aadfOTFl. 
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. St. Michael, the largest of Ae Azotes, ts Umpsx on^ 
htmdred miles in circumference, wd contains one cit^^fiV^e 
tdytM^ t¥renty-twQ villages, and upwards of fifty thouiilnd 
inhabitants. This island is luxuriantij fertile, a6d car- 
ries on a considerable commerte in com, wine, antt catil^. 
Its two princi]ial harbours are Portd Delgada, and ViUfi 
Franca, whith are inseeure and dangerous for vfesftcii}. 

St. Mart, which is only about four miles long ind thre^ 
broad, is surrounded by a strong and natural rampant of 
high mountains, in such a manner, that n^ithet ca^des, t^dt 
fortifications, are requisite for it» defence. The interior 
f&rt of the island is fertile, populous, aiid well cultivated, 
and supplies all the necessaries and conveniences of life in 
great abundance. What chiefty merits dur attention, is t^ 
establishment of a porcelain manufacture, in which' chiio^- 
ware is happily imitated, and which constitutes the prind* 
pal article of commerce in this island. Porto is its chief 
town. St. Maiy is surrounded by a tempestuous sea ; vad 
a cloud, which covers the summit of the highest mountain 
in this island, announces the approach cf a storm* When 
this precursor and foreteller of the tempest appear^, a sort of 
murmuring noise is heard in the air, the catde seemunealy 
and terrified, and the birds retire to some places of conceat- 
Inent. Soon after, the sea becomes agitated, and ships must 
immediately abandon this dangerous coast, if they would 
avoid being dashed to pieces. 

Tercbra, which is thirteen miles long and six broad, hks 
a spacious and commodious haven, for which reason it is the 
most important and valuable of all the Azores. This islatid 
is of a circular form, and is strongly defended both by nil- 
ture and art. It produces wheat and other grain, pasturage 
for cattle, and a great variety of lemons, oranges, and all 
those fruits common to tropical and European climates. 
Angra, which is th^ metropolis of Tercera, and of all the 
•Azores, is the residence of the governor, and the see of a 
bishop, who is the suffiragan and the dependant of the pa- 
triarch of Lisbon. This capital is strong and populous, and 
contains several spacious streets, a cathedral, fiLve churches, 
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an hdftpital, and eight convents. TKe Bra2il and East In- 
d&i fleets generally touch at this tsluid for riefreshment. 

Tlie island of Graciosa, which, it is said, derived its 
name from the remarkable fertility of the soil, is about ten 
miles long and seven broad, and contains two towns, the 
principal of which^ is Santa CrUz, seated on a bay of the 
sea which forms a commodious harbour, called Caheta, and 
defend^ by a fort and battery. 

The island of St. George is chiefly distinguished for its . 
lofty and valuable cedars, with which the natives carry on 
a considerable trade. It is in some parts rocky and moun- 
tainous ; but in bdiers, well cultivated and populous; and 
contains three towns and four villages. The capital is de- 
nominated Villa de Velas, and is a small and inconsider- 
able place, with only one church and one convent, but pos*- 
sesses the advantage of a port. ' 

The island of Pico, obtained its name from a lofty moun- 
tain, terminating, like that of TenerifFe, in a peak, and said 
by some authors to be nearly equal to it in height. This is- 
land may be seen ttt a great distance, and is sixteen miles 
in' length and five in breadth. Its productions are nearly 
the same as those of all the Azores. The principal port ia 
at Villa des L^gens, from whence the nativies carry* on a 
considerable trade with wines, and various kinds of wood, 
particularly cedar. 

The island of Fatal, which is nine miles in length and 
tifiree in breadth, derived its name from the great quantity 
of beech-trees with which it was covered. The principal 
place in this island is Villa de Horta, which has a harbour 
-defended by a castle and batteries. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, the English, under the command of the earls c^ 
Cumberland and Essex, took and burned a squadron of ships 
richly laden, which was in the harbour, made themselves 
masters of this island, smd destroyed its fortifications. 

The island of Flores, is tolerably large, and its capital is 
called'Santa Cruz. It abounds with wood, com, pasturage 
and other necessary and useful productions. The inhabit 
tants live to a' great age ; and the island is populous. 
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CoRtro, the last of the Azores, lies opposite to Plores, 
emd derived its name from the great number of crows, with 
which [t abounded when first discovered. The whole cir- 
cumference of the island is not more than three leagues, 
aind the coast, except two insignificant harbours, which can 
receive only vessels of small size, is every where surround** 
ed by a chain of rocks. 

. The Azores, like the Madeiras, are wholly exempted 
from poisonous or obnoxious animals, and when any of 
these creatures happen to be imported, the air immediately 
destroys diem. The king of Portugal claims and receives 
the. tenth of all the productions of these islands, and the 
single article of tobacco raises a considerable revenue^ 
Wines, however, are the chief produce of the Azores, and 
twenty thousand pipes, or upwards are annually exported. 
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ISLAND OP ST. dEIENA. 

Islands are generally situated near continents, or in Ad 
neighbourhood of each other, and discover, in the simifat«^ 
rity of their structure, soil, and productions, Ae affitihy imd 
relations of a common origin. But, besides diese, islands are 
^bnijetimes found of a distinct and peculiar fabric, and proba- 
bly of a more recent formation, either situated on the borders 
of other lands, or found quite unconnected and solitary, in 
the most remote and unfrequented spaces of the ocean. 
Perhaps, one of the most singular and extraordinary of Aii 
last description, is the island of St. Helena. It lies in the six* 
teenth degree of south latitude, and eighth of longitude^ 
Vrest of London, near the centre of a vast ocean, where 
there are no other lands, within one thousand miles, to' 
influence or modify the course of its seasons. ' 

The greatest length of the island is ten miles, and itft 
Ipreatest breadth between six and seven. The hills nearest 
the sea are from eight to fourteen hundred feet in height. 
Those inland rise much higher ; and Diana's Peak, the most* 
elevated part of the ridge, which runs from south-west to^ 
north-east, is two thousand six hundred and ninety-tw* 
feet above the level of the ocean.* From the base of this* 
central ridge the surrounding hills slope and descend to- 
wards the sea. 

The highest summits, and their declivities, with eii^ery lit^ 
tie terrace that juts out from their sides, as well as the in* 
termediate hollows, are covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation, while the lower hills on the coast, and most of 
the villages that lie between them, are not only naked and 
barren, but have an a;spect of rudeness and desolation. 

The possession of Ais unpromising spot, which nature 
has removed so far from strife and contention, has been^ 
nevertheless, disputed by the natives of Europe, as H 

• Oat of the fai^esthilb still bean the i^me of the celebfited Halley. 
who fixed ys telescope on this spot, for the purpose of observing the stars 
of tlie southern hemisphere* 
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abounds villi excelfent vater^ ailbrds a coHivemmi place of 
refrtalimeiit to fleets^ and Jnay, in itme of war^ be cdnveit* 
ed into a military station of great sCrengdi and im|iortaxicc.. 
It was first disc6v€red by the Portuguese, in 1508 ; who/ 
fidling in with it on the twenty-first of May, the feast of St. 
Helen, gave it die name, which it still retains. The English 
nsade a setdement on it in 11560 ; and in 1673, the Dutch 
took 4t by Sttiprisie. It was retaken die following year, and 
has jpemained ever since in die possession of the English 
' East India Company. 

The history of discovery and colonization, is too often 
the -history of ixijustice and oppression of countries in* 
vaded,l)ecause they were rich and valuable ; and of die sla- 
very or extermination of dieir inhabitants, because they 
Wisre weak. HapjHly the setdement of diis barren island 
has afiinrded no opportunity of increasing the catalogue of 
arimes committed by the discoverers of new regions. It 
was found without any human inhabitants, without quadru- 
peds, and almost widiout birds. 

That' St. Helena has been the seat of volcanic fires, will 
ltenUy.be questioned by any one who examines the mate- 
rials of which it is composed. For, to say nodiing of the 
iyunense profusion of scorified, cavernous, light, spongy, 
and vitrified stones, which every where cover its surface, 
and die vast beds of the same sort of stones, cemented to* 
^ther with lava, which penetrate its whole substance ; even 
its hardest and most compact materials bear evident ves- 
tiges of fire. The summits and bases of the basaldc rock 
are always more or less scorified, cellular, and hcmey- 
€ombed$ and several of them of a smoky, black colour, as 
if firom the eifects of recent ignition. A great part of die 
materials which compose St. Helena, must have flowed from 
ibe ignited crater of a volcano. Many appearances render 
it probable, that its formation has uken place at a very re- 
mote period ; and that die causes, to which it owes its pecu- 
liar structure and elevation above the waves, have, for 
niany ages, ceased to exeit their agency. The season of 
rest and tranquillity seenis here to have succeeded to a long 
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period of cmiiiibion^. and die andeat seatof inelottiie fires^ 
•ad subtearfaaeMi evploticm, ha» become the stiMe and tem*^ 
perate abode trf* plants and animals. 

The clifnate of St. Helena is pure and sakibrious, and 
the $$^perature very moden^, for an islai»i situsaited 
within die torrid zone. As ito surface consists chiefly of 
rock, unsheltered by wood, i«^hich is exposed twicevin the 
year to the peipendicidar raysof the sun^andpaithed with 
long continued droughts, we might suppose it subject to great 
heat : yet this never rises to excess, and the island is entirely 
exempted from all those severe ajgitations of natuneywhich 
occasionally afflict and desolate other tropical countries^ 

From its great elevation, and variety of surface, there is 
a diversity of climate at.diiferent heights; but the whcSe 
range of the thermome^r is from fifty-two to eighty*foiiri 
of Fahrenheit. 

Within these limits of temperature, the hills and vaUiea 
of St. Helena are preserved by the influence of the soudd- 
^ast trade wind, which continually Uows over die island ^ 
and, except for a short period, when the sun is verikal, 
passes with a steady and uniform current, overspreading 
the heights with a light vap(mr,aiid moderating the refl^c^ 
ed heat of the adjacent valUes. 

St. Helena being of an extent too inconsiderable to chatige 
or modify the general course of the weather, whiehpredotoW 
nates in these latitudes, enjoys a setded serenity of climate, 
an exemption from storms, and a regular revolution* ofsea^ 
aons. The principal inconvenience of this fine cliolate arises 
from a want of rsun,. which, proves a great obstruction to 
the improvement of the soil. At some periods the draught 
is so excessive as to destroy the cattle, kill die trees, and 
entirely widier every appearance of vegetation. Rain has 
sometimes not fallen £br the space of three years* It is na^- 
tural to su{^ose, that a mountainous rock, risicigout ol* die 
waters to the height of near two thousand seven hundred 
feet, would become the centre of attractim to the cV>udSy 
which settling and condensing round its suminit, wouH dis- 
charge themselves in &^<}ue]|^t showers and stormst Th$ 
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Itct, however, is oidiermne. St. Helena presents the sin* 
gnlar pbetianiienon of a land embosomed in the ocean, and 
yet suffering as severely from drought as if it lay in the 
middle of a sandy desert* ^ 

Ko country^in the world can exceed St. Helena, in the sa* 

lubrity of its cBmate. Removed from the extremes of heat 

and cold, eiRmpted from all sudden changes of temperature, 

assd>freed*f£om.die inc<mvenience of an excessively humidf 

iir'an immoderately dry atmosphere, it may easily be sup* 

(poscsd that such a sitimtion must be favourable to heahh 

and longevity. We accordingly find that the natives, in 

general^arrive at a good old age, and what is of still more 

consequeiMce, that they escape from most of .those diseases 

which . o|^ress the inhabitants of less temperate and more 

viuiable climates. The sickly crews of ships that touch 

here, very shortly recover, and many of the invalids who 

«se diBcharged from the different regiments of India, and 

sent home as incurablp .or unfit for service, recover so fest 

during their, stay at St. Helena, that they again enlist and 

continiue to ctigoy good health. Here die ships\ crews run 

ao risk by sleeping on shore, or by any unguarded exposure 

to the night air,. and the vessels themselves are never liable 

to suffer from storms or hurricanes. There are few places 

indeed, which unite so many advanuges as this volcamc 

rock, whose rude and naked aspect seems to promise so 

litde« Its freedom from noxious damps and vapours can^ 

not ibe ascribed to the nakedness of its surfigu:e. These ef* 

fecta, more probably arise from the constant prevalence of 

ibe tr«de*wind, blowing over a wide tract of sea, where 

iiiBcrc are Ho neighbouring lands to disturb, or interrupt its 

course. 

'-^^ Though this climate is, in general, very diy, and hardly 
ever refreshed with a sufficiency of rain, it is, however, at 
parucular seasons very damp, and the evenings and mom- 
ki^ are frequently raw and chilly. From malignant or 
' contagious fevei^, and from many of the severest diseases 
-of oth«t countries, the inhabimnts are wholly exempted. 
The smail-^x has, hitherto, not found its way to St. He- 
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Idiii. It ta also a aingyiir Suctyijnt the dog has wimx hmm 
affected witli the hydrophobia, in this highly fanfour^dide. 

When St. Heleoa way fiimt diaepvered, several shrubs 
and plants were found growing on itr-nsoine of whidi are 
said to be of a new and peculiar chameter < Cut tiff from die 
mun land, by a vast extent of ocean, we cannot easity con- 
ceive whence this island could derive the seeds of vegelai* 
Ues, after it became fit to receive and nourish them. Dur- 
ing the period of its combustion, it could not be the abode, 
eidier of plants, or of animals, and it wiU not be supposed^ 
that any latent germ of Ufe could be preserved unhurt^ 
among materials which flowed from the craters of vdeanoesr. 

Of indigenous shrubs and trees, some of which are said 
to be peculiar to this island, there are only about nine or 
ten diflferent species. One of the most curious, is called by 
the inhabitants, the Tree Fern. It grows to the height-of 
twenty or twenty*five feet, and beafs a very close resem** 
blance to the fern. 

The apple tree, is ssud to yield fruit twice a year. The 
apples are very fine, and some of them uncommonly large. 
The peach used to be the most abundant fruit in the island, 
but diere are few of these now remiuning. This valuable 
fruit, which was introduced many years ag^, throve and 
multiplied amazingly, in almost every situation, andpi^pa^ 
gating itself like an indigenous plant ; but in the last half of 
Ae eighteenth century, an imported insect destrojred almost 
all the trees, and no means have hitherto been found of 
checking its ravages. 

We are unacquainted with the precise number of inha-* 
bitants in St. Helena. They were roughly calculated a few 
years since at about two thousand, of whom five hundred 
were soldiers, and six hundred blacks. Most families have 
country seats, in which they generally reside from October 
till April or May, which is their summer season, and dur^ 
ing that period, James's Valley is deserted. In Uiese r€>- 
maniSc and salubrious abodes, diey enjoy the solaces of 
domestic life, and the happiness of rearing large and pro* 
miaing families. Females are prolific, their labours easy. 
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^ Hid imt$^tmHnmt9 ^f the iriMiiil, as «» w Aefjrfe- 

* ^MlfMeA'tii tlw> culture oMn8H»MiiB gratfis. A4ktfe ter- 

'M|i^, iMleed^ kwlMreti wiMdKaml it grmm^w^ bwetC i» de- 

. » »< yii tif iMi wfank' nlw— i^hte. GtiMstpiilim^te dteo 

wMi AitHtHp giidiniiiig —d ngftottUmci. TkevMi «»e iup- 
c jfwmA mittLve lie«& brovghl i» iMfftss'Sad die pcMh Imeet, 

OMiide«tuifiiinr>» seeiBi toht¥efaeMi rngfontA^mi twi^^ e^io- 
'- tk {ilttili. Bvt ]!iiiriic«ciirMr wqr diqr hvre iMm^ifo^^ 

lion t>f agricultttre. The best and most plliiafcil anhk Ift 
' tieef ^ ^vAiSKk nr vtty frt, jukjr, 'atiki deKciom; 
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AMERICA. 

Tub coBtiMBt o£ AiMri<^ extends firom mw€iafAm0 

i|ig an esitenlof i^ven dKnisMd &¥« hundred ««d «ix^ 
gi^ograplucal nuJes* , Xlie grMleil; breftdlb^ gf Ngnlb Ahm^ 
rka, may ^ compuled .«t 9}if>iit.thi«e tb<HiM«id nioe buft- 
dred, and lliat of SouAh Ainerica^ at, or about) two thousand 
eight liuadrad and fifty geographical miles. 

.J'or the discovery o£ this new world, mankind is indebted 
to the entei^rising genius and scientific errors of Cbrisie* 
pher .Colon, more generally known by the name of Colum* 
bus,, a native . of Genoa, who had conceived the hqpe of 
jreaching Iadia« by sailing to the west. His adveBtarons 
project, founded on the mistaken structure of the <maps of 
that age, which represented the oriental countries of A«a, 
as stretchix^ vastly further to the east, than actual obseir 
vation has found them to. extend, was submitted to the. 
Genoese government by this bold and intrepid projector, 
who represented the advantage that would accrue to lus 
country, from the possession of a new route to the gretfi 
source of opulence. The Genoese, however, treated the 
id^a as abs^rd and chimerical. Disappointed in his first 
attempt, he applied to foreign courts, to procure the means 
of realising his plan. His next appUcation was made to 
Henry VII. of England, but the cautious politics of that 
prince, deprived him of the honour he might otherwise have 
acquired. 

His iciext step was to apply to the court of Portugal, 
which, in that age, greatly encouraged the spirit of dis- 
covery along the African coast ; but could entertain no 
idea of so bold a design as that of Columbus. Spain was 
now his only resource. He laid his scheme befnre the Sp** 
nish court, and after eight years of tedious application, an4 
repeated disappointments, at last succeeded through the 
interest of queen. Isabella. Under her Uberfd r|»tTontgic^ 
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and at her private expense, he set sail^ in the year 140S, 
from the port ofPalos in Andalusia, with three small ves- 
sels, on the most adx^ntUitms and important expeditidn 
ever undertaken by man — an expedition destined to ope- 
MSe m total change in the pi^rical and commereiiyt state of 
fittnoi^ and AaMrie% but the glory of whieh was not rtaifh 
«l»i^teut dkfeutaies and dangers, and torts that wcmM 
have daUBrredJess resolute na^Higators. iMs sMkirs at one. 
ttme, deftpairing of soecii^, ^<^ i^pr<$hta<thig notfiing 4^mi 
]diaii. total destmedon, broke out into open mutiny, and 
threatened to throw him ovei4>oard, unless he would im« 
»ddi4tely ccwsent to return to Europe. The firmness of 
tile conhnander, repressed the mutinous sptrtt ofMs crew, 
and die diseovery of land after a voyage of thirty*three> 
4iays, extinguished every cause "Of discontent. The Bs^a^ 
ma islands ■ were the first part of America, on wMeh the 
feet of Euro^ans w^e plfl»:ed, but from the poverty of the 
.kh^itaAts, it was soon discovered that they were still at a 
distance from die'opiilent shores of India. The ferdle island 
of St. Domingo was next discovered ; and from some sain- 
.pies <c^ gold that he received, Columbus began to entertain 
brtgliter hopes. Here he left a few of his men to form the 
ground wm'k of a colony,^ and returned to SpsAn to procure 
the necessary reinforcements. On his arrival, he imm^* 
diately proceeded from Seville to Barcelona, where the 
coort then restdtd. He travelled through the country 
amidst the acclsunatiims of the people, and attended by 
some of the ii^abitants, with the gold, the arms, utensils, 
sad cnnaments of the newly discovered countries. His en«- 
trance into Barcelona, was a triumph more glorious than 
^those of conquerors. The glory and advantage, which pro- 
ttiised to result from so unexpected a discovery, rendered 
^e court eager to forward his designs. A fleet of seven** 
teen sail was immediately equipped, and furnished' with 
#very thing necessary for discovery or conquest. Several 
^rsons of fortune, and rank, prepared to visit this new 
field of enterprise. . Columbus, being now appointed viee* 
SOf of aU llie eoun^ies that he should discover, imme^ 
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dtfltsly MiledTfor Hi«piattd|a. -ClniiU anrftnl^ he ^ip^cIsmI 
fbiets for ibe ^rMMtionof the n^w^xAmys and ««ilii^ frofrti 
i^kad t» iilsMd, vitited^he coasts /of Cuba, .sMMl^scair^red 
Jamidc*. 

Th# siKceM^f ^9 greM: ttAn had a^first e«)cil»d.94mr* 
vf^Uy but byr iiscondnumii^, udmmtkm wmiA^WB^s^ mt0 

^ envy. His enennies at the court of SpatA^ put €^17 <n^il8 
of tintrigue i& motion «gu»stMm« An ofiecar w0mi»M to 
act as a spy ^vtt his actions^ smd Cdiinnbus soen disoor 
vered the necessity <rf retumingto fiuncipe^ tO! defeat ^be 
cabids of his eneimes. This he found to be lio e«iy:taslE. 
It was not mthmit.dificulty that lie obtaiaed kaVe to BOt 
oi«t oa his thitd expedition, m whkik ha diecoT9rsd thecon^ 
tiaeotof StHitb Amertcai^ -SaiUiig sduth fnosm Spaii^as im, 
as^&e equatoTthe then directed Ua'coijirse. to j^ west^and 
staered with die trade wiads across the Adsntic. At the 
end ^ sevenleea di^s of a westerly .eoun^t lead wasi<tis<- 
co¥erad^ whioh proved to be ^e islaiBd of Tripidadu Jte 
thea sittkd4so the motHh ci the greot^'ver^OroeauDkc^ wheie 
be was aui|>risad by an ^iqipearftnce wfaioh he had i^ever be*, 
fbise seen. This was the tuBmltaoas s^tatt^a-ofr^ie^ ^a^ei^ 
OQcasiened ^by , ^ conflict, between ^ the Mde^ ^ n^e oeea% 
and ^e capidi current of that immenae river. Bf&anncdigD^ 
a litde £iirthevy he found that he was in fresh ara;t^^ ^aidb 
deeamag it impossible, that an island. shouUl ccoitain so vast 
a fiver, he concluded that he had discovered the .Qoo^nent.. 
After leaving the mouth of die Ocoonoko, tbe.contiiaiaiice; 
of the land to the westward^ oonfinned the fiilpt* Satisfied, 
with this conviction, he- returned toHispaniola. This con- 
tiaimt was supposed to be a part of Asia, and it was not tiUr 

' long^ after the death of Ccduinbus, that «etf>ds8r vast ocesn. 
was known to eaist between India and dotenewlydisoonpeied 
counties. 

The glory of CohmAus, and the envy whidh that glory 
esttieed, were now at Aeir height. The |;randees and oonv^ 
tiers of Spain were (sensible of the inportanee of : the- new 
wmid, and viewed, widi an ittip4dious eye,'the honoucs and 
emehimenii «f an obscure jtodiaa. AsdbeieisiiQ^fiettlty 
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ill Aitdittg gvNbdAof acci»8ft|ioiiJipMi^^li«>^ wlK>;Mi 6Qft» 
pkgml in tbt e»eciiti<Hi edC.mn ejileiifiiv^ tad. GO&i|>llcat«d 
plttif thttir Hrtrigued were at iast stiiccieiisful. Cokm^yys vw 
supersede in his govenunent-^treA^ed as a trakor, and 
^«nlsiioiiie.iairont^i Jie justified faiinaelf, hovevi^r^ia afite 
pf(id» accusers, ^id iiwft& restored to -the fiivour of the Spa* 
Bisb cmirt. 

A spkitof discovery and adrenture, was nonr wnimmadfy 
tsoatsd* In 1409, Ojeda, awho liad . aacaa(]|)aiited Cobxtebm 
in kb secosid voyage, sailed irids a small squadron to tii« 
ram vrorlA; but made Tery little-addiidcm to ^ recent d]fl» 
Golreiies. One of die ad«ent;iirers in> Ais expeditkm^ mmit 
fortenate tlian the eonuiiander in cjisef, admired. a lastHBg 
celebrity, by transferring his own name en that extenlMi» 
porticm of >the globe wfakhdie advennirons s{fmt of Golnin# 
bus had. first, laid open. This was Asncarign Vespadoi,' a 
Floremine, a man of saience, and a ^sfcdful na^igacory w}ie^ 
pnkis return, puUished the first description of sthe nenrdisi^ 
conrofies that had yet appeared. Tim year XBQO'mmR dsatm^ 
g^gshed :by the important, althoagh acddeptal diMovery iof 
Bmsil^ by Alvarez de Cabpal, the.Pcotugiiese admi»al,,aa 
coBtteqnenGe of bmgdri^rantooifiEurtothe «r«atwaid,in'liis 
"^^^rag&to^ie East Indies. In iSOa^ ColnmtMS made hia 
foflHrtih and last voyage, in which he jiiscovored? idiec harbour 
of Porto BeUQ,and a considerable .part of the coatioieiM:. He 
then retnmedtO'Europe, and died at Valladolsd, in the ytne 
lir06, in the -fifty-ninth year of his age ; leaTmg n name and 
re^iKtation as durable as the Gontinent he discoveted. 

I>nring the first periods of discovery, the idea was stiii 
entertained, diat America was a part of the continent of 
Asia, and some time elapsed befove .the notion was ex* 
plikded. In 1513, the. Pacific ^ceasi, being descried from die 
mountains of the isthmus of Darien, by Vasco Nugnez de 
BaUma, this chimera began to vanish^ and. was finally dis* 
sipated by sncceading discoveries. i£spaniela and Cuba 
still CQBtinned the chi^ seats of die Spani^ pow^ m the 
new .wncld. From the first voyage of Columbus, tw^ity*six 
veaaa had.elapsed) before the exiat^pice^ tbe-^p^e^t empires 
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•f Mduco and Beiti «•» known la the advcsliiMrs.of Kfn^ 
tope. The former of tbctetwo extewve states was osii^ 
qciered bjr Cortez, ia 1521 ; ike latier^ hf Pizano^ m 1S4Q*: 
. In North Aoicricat the prcigress of idiscoveiy was much 
slower than in the southemluilf of the contineot> So^eai^^ 
however, as the year 1497^ Giovaiuu Gaboto, a , Vepedani 
whose name has been anglicised into John Cabott haTios 
received a commission from Henry VII. of fin^and, to 
trace. out. a shorter way to India, discovered the idand 
of Newfouadlandy aiddthe coast of North America, b^wen^ 
that island and Fl<^nda. But this^extensive tract of Jand^ 
forming a grand obstacle to the accomplishment of his^der 
aign, he retumiyl to.£ng^d» NoaiMB^)twasmado feeAa 
next eighty years, to.im^ove these discoveries. AboM 
three years afterwarda^ Corte de Real, a Porttiguese cap? 
tain, occupied in a- similar search a£ker a north-v^eatpapp 
page to India, fell in with the coast of I^abrador. In lii^i 
Florida was discovered by the , Spaniards. Till' l^fiMy 
. France had taken no part in this, new scene o£ad?irenta»f>9 
but in that year, Francis «I. who ccmid not long oveidoek 
any sidi^nediat afforded a prosp^t of gloiy for hmi^ 
self, or. his kii^om, commissioned Verasano, a VenetiaA, 
to sail on a voyage of discovery. This navigator eseploied 
a great part of the coast of North America. The same mfo* 
narch, in 1534, sent out a fleet from St. Ma}oes,.fbr the 
purpose of .establishing a setdement in North America: 
Cartier^ the commander of this expedition, discovered, on 
St. Lawrence's day, the great gulf and river, t^ which ho 
gave the name of that saint. In the yeur foUowing,'^he sailed 
three hundred miles up that stream-*-boilt a- fort, and gavas 
to the country die name of New France. This import^a . 
territory^ which afterwards received the name of Canada; 
was, by the fortune of arms, transferred, in 176a, to Grestt 
Britain, and now cozutitutes the only seat of her power, m 
that quarter, while' her own extensive dooaimons have re** 
jected her authori^^ and estsUilished an independont iedo* 
ral republic. .Such are the. revolutions of human zSbitmt^ . ^ 
Hie capacious country of Florida, although discovered. 
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htA not yet become the seat of any European setdement. 
Sitensive eoasts and grettt depths of territory presented 
llrem]^ves in so consUnt a succession, that it' was impost 
ftfble for eoldnimtkm to keep pace with die* rapidity and 
extent of dbcbvery. In 1539, Soto, a Spaniard, set out from 
Cuba for the conquest of Florida, ife advanced into die 
ccmtinent as hr as the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, 
but died on the banks of the Mississippi, during his expe* 
dition. The French, about the year 1562, attempted to 
Amn a setdement in Florida, but they were sfaordy after 
d^ieUed by the Spaniards. The English, during this pe- 
riod, had made various discoveries on the North American 
Mast, but had not attempted to make any settlement. Sir 
iimnphrey Gilbert, in 1578, first obtldned a patent for diis 
pmrpoae. In 1583, he took possession of the harbour of St. 
Jeim, -but was lost on his return from the voyage. The 
practicability of a north-west passage to India was a phan- 
tom which still haiunted the imagination of European adven- 
taMfg%. In the search after this chimera, Frobisher had, in 
the year 15f6, discovered the straits that bear his name*. 
^ Tiim cireumnavigatidn of the g^obe by Drake, roused the 
sf^irlt of adventure m England ; and Raleigh, in 1583, ob* 
fained a patent for forming a setdement. The situation,. 
however, was ill chosen, and die event proved unsuccessfiil; 
At the death of Elizabedi, in 1603, at a period when Spain 
had already established in America, an empire more exten- 
sive than Alexander, or the Caraars, had ever possessed; 
diere ti^as not one Englishman setded on that vast conti- 
liettt. The first permanent setdement established by the 
Mn^ith^ was at James Town, in Virginia, iirl607 ; and fromi 
diia ^poeh, civilizadon went rapidly forward. At various 
pietioids; several discoveries Imve been made towards the 
north, especially by Davis, who, in 1575, explored the 
s<rait» which bear his name ; and in 1607, and 1610, by 
Hodacm, who advanced along the coast of Greenland to 
eigihty: or eigfaty-two degrees of latitude, and discovered 
the aatrow pasaage, and the inland sea called Hudson's 
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Stmito and 9ay. In «be ^ig^teMfb cemwy, Cocd^ Vwow^ 
Srer, and the Rysstaii iiji^igaibors, (»eem to hav^ copipleted 
^ discov^iy of the western coast of America. He^ine, and 
MackeHsiie, have a}»o penetrated by land to. the lati|:ude of 
aeventy degr^€^9, aad explored a part of what they re^iardf f 
aa the coast of the arctic ocean* 

NORTH AMERICA, 

Extends to the vicinity of Panamai Its vast Iake6y.or in*' 
land seas^ and extensive rivers, are worthy of p^Urtlcular 
notice* 

Hudson's Bay, one of the largest of these ibland seaa^ 
is about one diousand and fifty miles in lengthy and affords 
a cMsiderable whale and sturgeon fishery. The extenswe 
tract of country, on the southern side, belongs to the .Hud*- 
aon'is Bay Company, ^id abounds in furs, which furnish. an 
important article of commerce. The shores are rocky i and« 
except in the imonth of June, when the heat, though sho^ 
is violent, the climate, is the teign of perpetual winter. The 
regions to the north df Hudson's Bay, are a scene of geogra- 
phical obscurity. Perj^etual ice presents^an insurmountable 
barrier against discovery » and a rigorous climate prec^ludies 
the possibility of colonization. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

The British possessions, although in a disadvantageoiia 
climate, land thinly peopled, are of considerable importance 
in commerce. They consist of Canada, New Brunswick^ 
Nova Scotia, the islands. of Newfodindland, Cape Breton^ 
avd the Birainudas. Tlie chief of these b C^ada, now di*' 
vtded into two provinces, the Upper and the Lower. Ca- 
nada extends from the month of the Gulf of St. Lawreneg^ 
in longitude sixty-^four degrees, to about ninety-seven de* 
g;rees^ west ; and from forty-tfaaree degrees, to about &rty- 
niae degrees, nc»th latitude : its loigtb, from east to ivest. 
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^ being about one thousand two hundred, and its breadth, 
from north to south, about three hundred and sixty geogra- 
phical miles. 

The soil is various in this extensive territory; but, in 
general, fertile. In Lower Canada it consists principally of a 
blackish earth, of about a foot deep, on a bed of clay. The 
island of Orleans, near Quebec, and the lands on the St. 
Lawrence, and other rivers, are remarkable for the richness 
of their soil. The meadow grounds, or savannas, are, for 
the most part, exceedingly fertile. The severity of the cli- 
mate counterbalances the fertility of the soil. Though Cii- 
nada is situated in the temperate latitude of France, the 
climate corresponds with that of the middle of Russia, or 
even with that of the parallel of sixty degrees in Siberia. 
The extremes of heat and cold are astonishing. Winter 
reigns with such severity, from December to Aprilythat 
the largest rivers are frozen, and the snow generally lies 
from four to six feet deep, during the whole of that season. 
In January, the cold is so intense, that it is dangerous to be 
long out of doors ; as an imprudent exposure may occasion 
the loss of a limb. Winter, however, is not without its ap- 
propriate amusement, notwithstanding the intenseness of 
the cold. Sleighs, drawn by one or two horses, afford an 
easy and speedy conveyance in travelling; but, ^on going 
abroad, it is necessary to cover with furs all pa^s of Ae 
body, except the eyes. During this rigorous season, tfie 
air is serene and healthful. In May, the thaw comes sud- 
denly, and vegetation is instantaneous. The. summer heats 
are as oppressive, as the cold of winter is piercing. Sep- 
tember is, generally, one of the most agreeable months. 

Among Its vegetable productions may be reckoned wheat, 
and all kinds of grain. There is also a species of indigen- 
ous vine, which produces a small sour grape. ManyOf 
thie culinary vegetables, and fruits of Europe, especiaUj 
gooseberries, raspberries, &c. are met with in Canada ; and 
some tobacco is cultivated for private use. The forests afc 
Ibtd ihiinense quantities of timber, of various kinds : oak, 
elm, beech, pine, chesnut, walnut, sycamore, ash, &c. The 
VOL. IX. [30] 
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maple tree also abounds, and furnisheis a useful supply rf 
sugar, for home consumption. 

Quebec is the capital, not only of Canada, but of all Bri- 
tish America. This city is situated on a lofty point of land, 
at the confluence of the river St. Charles, with that of St. 
Lawrence. It consists of two towns, the upper and the lower : 
the upper town seated on a rock of lime stone, is strong by- 
nature and art ; but. the lower town is open to attack. The 
monasteries are almost extinct, but here are three nunneries'- 
It is supposed to contain about fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
The river St. Lawrence is five miles wide, a little below the 
town, which is hearly four hundred miles from the sea. 
Its depth, corresponding with its breadth, aiFords a capa* 
cious harbour, in which a fleet of one hundred sail of the 
Hne may lie just below the town. 

The second city of Canada, is Montreal ; a handsome 
town, situated on the east side of an island, in the river St. 
Lawrence. It contains about six thousand inhabitants. 
While Canada belonged to the French, Montreal was a 
delightful spot, producing every diing that could contribute 
to the conveniences of life ; but since it came into the pos- 
session of idle English, it has suffered greatly by fires. 
The town is well built, forming nearly a square, with regu- 
lar and handsome streets. Here are four convents, and six 
cfcttrcfaes^ of which, four belong to Roman Catholics, and 
the two others to the Protestants. Montreal is about one 
Hundred and sixty miles distant from Quebec, and is the 
utmost point to which vessels ascend from the ocean. The 
St. Lawrence, as far as this place, is from two to four miles 
^n breadth. Montreal carries on a very considerable trade 
in furs, which are sent from Canada to England. 

The town of Trois Rivieres, lies about half-way between 
Quebec and Montreal. It derives its name from three 
rivers, which here join tlieir streams, ttnd fall into the St. 
f^wrence. It is greatly resorted to by several nations of 
Indians, for the purpose of trading with the inhabitants, 
bringing various kinds of furs and skins, whidii they barter 
for European eomJnodities. 
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FFom Quebec to Montreal^ in sailing up the river ,St. ' 
Lawrence, the traveller meets with a succession of beauti* 
ful landscapes, the banks being in many places, bold and 
steep, apd shaded with lofty trees. The farms are pretty 
close all the way, and villas neatly built, appear at in^r- 
vajs, but there are few towns or villages. 

The French began in 1603, to form settlements on the 
north bank of the river St. Lawrence, and in 1608, built the 
town of Quebec. They continued to extend their settle* 
ments on that side of the river, till 1629, when the country 
was reduced by the English ; but in 1631, it was restored 
to France. The principal commerce carried on by the set- 
tlers, was that of furs, which they purchased for a trifle^ 
from the natives, and afterwards sold to great advantage 10 
the European markets* This trade, to which the colony 
owed its prosperity, became at last so important, that in 
1743, the value of the peltry imported at Rochelle, fi^om 
Canada, was estimated at one hundred and twenty thousan4 
pounds, sterling. Cana4a was a French colony, till 1763, 
when it was ceded to England. 

. The religion of Canada, is the Roman Catholic, but tjhe 
British settlers follow their own mode.s of worship* The 
number of the Catholic clergy, is about cme hundred and 
twenty-six ; that of the clergymen of the. church of Engr 
land, about twelve, including the bishop of Quebec. 
, The government may be properly denominated a vicc^ 
rcqralty. By an act, passed in 1791, a legislative council 
ami an assembly are appointed for each of the two prp- 
yinces^t The legislative council consists of seven member^ 
for Upper, and fifteen for Lower Canada, summoned by 
the governor under the king's authority, and nominated 
during life. The house of assembly is composed of fifty 
ipembers from the Lower, and sixteen from the Upper pro? 
v^nce, chosen by the freeholders of the towns and districts. 
These councils assemble at least once every year, and the 
house of assembly continues four years, except in case cf 
disspVition. The whole of British America, is superin- 
tended by the governor general, who is also commander m 
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cllief of the mllitaiy force, and each province has a lieute- 
nant governor, who possesses all the powers requisite to a * 
chief magistrate. By the constitution of 1791, all lands in 
Upper Canada are hereafter to be granted in free sdccage, 
and the same provision is extended to Lower Canada, at 
the option of Ae grantee, but subject^ nevertheless, to al-' 
terations by an act of the legislature. 

The legislative councils and tiie assembly, have power to 
make laws with the consent of the governor, but the kingf 
tfiay declare his dissent, at any time within two years after 
receiving a Mil. 

The only revenue arising to Great Britain from Canada^ 
seems to proceed from an advantageous commerce, whidi 
is said to employ seven thousand tons of shipping. The 
expenses of tiie government of tiiis province, which sire 
very considerable, are supposed to be more than counter- 
balanced by tiie advantages of its trade, which consists' 
chiefly in furs. 

According to an actual enumeration ordered by general 
Haldimand in 1784, the population of the Upper and Lower 
Canada, amounted to one hundred and thirteen thousand 
and twelve, exclusive of ten thousand loyalists, wfaio had 
retired into that province. From the natural increase and 
emigration, tiie inhabitants of Canada n&ay, at this period, 
be reasonably supposed to amount to about two hundred 
tiiousand. 

Canada has no pcditical importance or relations, but in 
conneaion with Great Britain. If ever that should be dis- 
iBolved, it will probably be incorporated into tiie federal 
imion. While it remained a French colony, it was a thonk 
in the side of tiie neighbouring English colonies. Diiring 
tiie revolutionary war, it was equally a means of detriment 
to the United States. In tiie former case, Indian ferocity 
was wcHTked upon by French policy to tiie injury of the in** 
habitants, and the destruction of tiie settlements of the ad*- 
jacent Protestant English colonies. In the latter, English 
policy in like manner prevailed on tiie Indians, to act in the 
same cruel maimer against t^e United States, who werere^ 
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si^tiiig the opipression and violence of Great Britainti. Sine* 
tbe peace of 1783,' Canada has crippled the financial <^era^ 
tions ^f the United States, by administering facilities to 
smuggling on th£ long line of the adjoining borders of the 
lakes, and for evading their municipal regulations fw em* 
biirgoes; and in varioiis other, particulars, has been an in*^ 
convenient neighbour. 

Tbe French is the general language^ and as the Cana*. 
dians derive their origin from France, thekr manners saA 
customs are entirely French, and a consideraUe^-porttpn of 
die gaiety and urbanity of that nation has descended, t^ 
diem from their ancestors. The same may be said of theif 
national character. But it is among the French of the sa*. 
veHteenth, and the first part of the eighteenth century^ 
rather than those of the present day, that we must look for 
the Canadian manners and character. In modem France, 
maj^ners, ideas and character, have undergone a change, in 
wMch Canada has had no share. 

NTOVA SCOTIA, INCLUDING NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Nova Scotia, was, in the year 1784, divided inio two gor 
vernments, of which one is called New Brunswick, and tho 
other retains its ancient appellation. We include them bodi 
m the same description, as little difference is perceptible in 
their physical or moral circumstances. 

This country, situated between forty-three degrees^ and 
ibrty'^nine degrees north latitude^and extending about three 
hundred and sixty miles in lengdi, and about two hundred 
and fifty in breadth, is bounded on the north by the river 
Su Lawrence ; on the east, by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and the Atlantic ocean ; on the south by the same ocean; 
and by Canada and New England on the west. Nova 
Scotia is the easternmost, and New Brunswick the wes^ 
^mniost province. The face of the country is neidier 
4Q)ountainous, nor quite level. There are several rivers, 
among which, those of Annapolis and St* John, are the moet 
considerable, besides some extextsive lakea* One of tlKs^ 
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m New Brunswick, is about thirty mikB in lengtii,and i^n^ 
in breadth. The hay of Fundy, between the two prpvinceSi 
extends no less than one hundred and fifty miles within 
land| and £he ebb and flow of the tide is from forty-five to 
sixty, feet. A great part of the country is covered with 
forests. The soil is, in general, thin and barren ; but on the 
banks of the rivers, and in some other parts it is sufficiently 
fertile, producing large crops of grass, hemp, and flax. The 
climate is extremely disagreeable, as well as unhealthy. 
During a great part of the year, the atmosphere is clouded 
with thick fogs, and in winter the cold is intense. The 
vegetable productions afford no great abundance nor variety^ 
except in the article of timber. The soil and the climate 
are both unfavourable to the cultivation of grain, and the 
inhabitants do not raise provisions sufiicient for their own 
consumption. The fisheries compensate, in some measure, 
for the sterility of the soil. The principal is thatof cod, on 
the Cape Sable coast. The chief town of Nova Scoda, is 
Halifax, on the bay of Chebucto. It has a good harbour, 
where a small squadron of ships of war commonly lie for 
the purpose of protecting the fishery. Halifax is supposed 
to contain fifteen thousand inhabitants. The other towns 
are of little importance. 

Notwithstanding the forbidding aspect of Nova Scotia, it 
was h^re, that some of the first European settlements in 
North America were formed. The first grant of lands in 
&is province, was made by James I. tp his secretary, sir 
William Alexander, from whom it obtained the name of 
Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. Since that time, it has fre* 
quently been transferred from one private proprietor to ano- 
ther, and alternately possessed by the French and the Eng* 
lish, until it was confirmed to the latter, in 1713, by the 
peace of Utrecht. It was, however, in a great measure, ne-* 
glected till the year 1749, when about three thousand fanii«^ 
lies, sent thither at the expense of government, built th^ 
town of Halifax, now the capital of Nova Scotia,, and the 
centre of its trade. 

The conmerce of so unproductive a BstikmesoXf cannot; 
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be very extensive ; but it is oF considerable importance to 
Great Britain. The British exports to Nova Scotia consi^ 
chiefly of linen and woollen cloths, fishing tackle, and rig* 
gin^ for ships. The imports from that country are timber, 
and the produce of the fisheries. By the erection of saw 
mills, Nova Scotia may aid in supplying the West India 
islands with lumber, which, together with the produce of 
the fisheries, must constitute an important commerce, equally 
beneficial to both. 

ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON. 

This island is separated from Nova Scotia by a strait of 
only one mile in breadth. It is about one hundred miles 
in length, and eighty in breadth. The country is cover- 
ed with numerous lakes and forests. After various ex* 
periments, the soil has been found totally unfit for agricul- 
ture. Except in the hilly parts, the surface of the ground 
appears to have but little solidity, being every where co- 
vered with moss and water. The climate is excessively 
cold, foggy, and unwholesome. This island has Bomt mines 
of coal ; but, with the exception of timber, it can scarcely 
boast of any vegetable productions. The zoology of Cape 
Breton is not much richer tiian its botany. The scarcity of 
pasture prevents the increase of cattle ; and the wild anii 
mals are hx from being numerous. 

The island of Cape Breton was discovered by the French, 
about the year 1500, and was then supposed to be a part of 
the continent. They did not, however, take possession of 
it till the year 1^13 ; when they erected Fort Dauphin. In 
lf20, Louisburg was built, and made the principal settle- 
ment. The island remained in the possession of the 
French tilt 1745 ; when it was captured, for the crown of 
•Great Britain, by a body of troops from New England. At 
the peace of Aix4a-Chapelle, in 1748, this island was re- 
stored to France ; but, in 1758, it was again reduced under 
^ dominion of Great Britain, and has ever since remained 
m Iver possesiiion. 
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r The commerde of Cape Breton- consists "wiioily in tile 
produce* of its fisheries.' The population of .this island, In 
'i74Sy was oomptttedat four thouissrad ; at present, it is sup- 
posed not to exceed one thousand. The soil and- cfima^ 
are such, as render it unfit for the residence of atiy but 
&herBteh. 

Tlie island of St. John, at a small distance from the wes- 
t^Tt shore of Cape Breton is about sixtymiles in length, bjr 
thirty in breadth; and said to be rich and fertile. : The num- 
ber of inhabitants is estimated at about five thousand. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The island of Newfoundland, extending from forty- 
mx degrees, forty minutes, to fifty-oiie degrees, forty ukt- 
jiutes, north latitude, is about three hundred geographical 
miks in its greatest length, from north to south, and about 
two hundiced and fifty in its greatest Inreaddi, from east to 
west* Its form is somewhat triangular. The face . of the 
countri', as far as it is known, is hifly, and covered with fo» 
rests. It is. watered by several rivers, and has many large 
and commodious harbours. The soil, as &r as it has been 
es:plored, is rocky and barren. The cltniate is exceedingly 
disagreeable ; the cold is severe, and of long continuance ; 
and in summer, the heat, though of short duration, is vio- 
lent. The coasts are entirely subject to fogs, attended with 
almost continual storms of snow and sleet. With the excep- 
tion of a short time in summer, the sky is generally over- 
cast with thick clouds. The only vegetable production of 
any imporUnce is timber, of which there is great abun- 
dance. The creations of animated nature are^. on this isl- 
and, ^ as little importance as those of the vegetable kk^ 
dom: but, if the land be a scene of sterility, tiie sea tiiat 
washes its shiH'es is an inexhaustible source of wealA aiMh 
plenty. Ever since the first discovery of its importance, the 
cod fishery on the banks of Newfoundhmd has been aaob- 
ject of industrious enterprise, and a mine of gold to tiienSf- 
tM^ns that have engaged in the pursuit. Hie c^ief lowna ki 
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dfiey are liltfe ^nore dian fishing statiotis. There are wft 
more than one thousand fiui^lies whidi remain during the 
winter s^tson. 

Newfoundland was discovered in 149f, by John and Se*- 
bastian Cabot ; but its fishery is not mentioned tiU ihe year 
151 r. The sovereignty of this islsmd has been claimed and 
possessed alternately by England and Prance : it was finally 
«eded to England in 1713, and the last trea^ of peace con- 
firmed to both nations the right of fishing. The United 
l^tates of America, also enjoy this right, by the treaty qf 
peace in 1783. 

The commerce of Newfoundland, consists entirely in its 
fisheries; but it is of great value both as a source of na*- 
tiimal wealth, and as a nursary of seamen. The fishery is 
contputed to yield about three hundred diousand pounds 
sterUtkg, per aimum, from 'die fish sold ili die Cxihd&c cotor- 
triesr Great Biritaia and North America^ annuaify employ 
three thousand sail of small craft in this fishery, on board 
of which, and on shore to cure and pack the fish, are upr 
wards of one hundred thousand hands. Fiahme», indeed, 
are a faraach of commerce, of whaeh the extent can be limits 
ed only by the consuviption, as the article is inexhaustible. 

THE BERMUDAS, OR SOMMER ISLANDS, 

Lie almost at an equal distance from Nova Scotia, and 
the W^t Indies. They are fonr in nmnber, the chief ia 
Aat of St. Cteorge, in which is the capital town of the same 
name, contfuning about five hundred houses, built «tf a soft 
freenitone, and nbont diree thousand inhabitants. The 
houses are white as snow, and wiwn beheld from an emi- 
nence, exhibit a inking contrast with the greenness of the 
•cedais, and the verdure of the pasture* ground^ and isjh 
ands. Over lliis roinanlic sctnety, a perpetual spring pre» 
vailsf and ^Ae&e advantages are heightened Itey the salu* 
hirity of the cbmate. The Bermudians are mostiy sea far- 
img ffrnficj and few of the men are l<mg at h^fie. Theie 
VQL. IX. [31] 
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idanda are in tfairty-two degpreet nortii ;la|afMpiei mi i^cwgr 
ntoe buAdred miles distant £roni South CaroUoUt the n^ar** 
est part of the contiiiBnt of Asasrica. They, wiere^^at di^ 
eoirered in 151 r, by John Bermudas, a Spaniard ; but beinf 
a^fterwards neglectiad^ w^e again broi^t intp notice^ hy 
die shipwreck of sir George Sommers, in 1§09, They are- 
cxtreinsely populous. The island of St. Gecrge t$ a con* 
tinned viikge. The government is conducted by a go* 
vi^mor^ appointed by the crown> a council^ and a genoral 
a#B»nbly. 

ABORIGINAL AMERICA. 

The extensive regi^ms which stretch . from the; n<»tbefii| 
and western borders of Canada^ to the shores of the Arctic 
and Pacific Oceans^ may be denominated Aborigmal, aa 
llkkey are still possessed by the native tribes. Tbtj, seem 
destined to be the last^retreat, and secure asylum of ihc^ 
Aboriginal Americans ^ the vigorous climate^ ^^ scampr 
vegetation of tiiese countries offering no temptation 1» ava» 
rice or ambition* A very slight sketch of these solitary re^ 
gions is all that can possibly be given, and all' indeed thal^ 
is requisite. We shall begin witii the northern and eastern^ 
and proceed to ilie central parts. 

GREENLAND, 

.' Which extends from sixty degrees, to seventy-^ix de^ 
grees, nordi latitude, presents a nu>st dreary aspect, exfariH 
biting scarcely any thing but a. vast assemblage of rocka^ 
ice, and snow. Of its tc^ography, littie is known, but it ap^ 
pears tocontain mountains of a prodigious elevation, as iri^ 
are told, that some of them may be se^:i at the diatimce/of 
fifty lJs^^s« . T^ famoua ice blink, is one of the mt^ • 
siibHme a|q>earances of natoxe. It is an astonishing oosr 
j^rks^ofke, stretching across the month of aniafetW'tha 
aca, and forming a range of magnificent arches, of twentfVr 
fopr miles i|^lwgti^ atfd about two in imaddi^^ The«eh^ 
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^ure'frottl CcNiiteeB to forty ywatAs in faei^t. lliii immeiiM 
nMiss of k& ireS^^ a qfiktidaur, i-efiembling the auiora bo» 
rcftiia, whieh is discerned at tke distance of many lti^[bML 
Ihe soil of Greenland, except in some smalt distncu on die 
western coasts^ has neirer been examined, but wkatrmr laa^ 
be its quality, a gr^at part of the country being qoverdi 
mth eternal frost aiid snow^ all the powers of v4!g(eiatioii 
afe checked. The most severe cold commences in Jaiaiar^ 
mid soon becomes so piercing, that rocks are oiten spUt 
through by the .intenseness of the frost. The Danish, mis* 
sionaries inform us, that the ice and hoar frost reached 
from the chimney, to the mouth of their stove, without be^ 
ing thawed by the heat of the fire ; that the doors and walls 
were ptestered over with frost; diat beds were frozen to 
the bedsteads ; and linen to .the drawers. From tiie end of 
Aprils to the beginning of November, tbe ^habStantk aa^ 
eamp in their tents, but it is not till June, that due surfitceof 
the ground is thawed, and the ano«es cease filling, in: %va» 
mer it is occaaionally very hot. The only vegftabks, ate 
various kinds of grass and herbs. Nogrmn can he pro^ 
dwced. This dreary region is also destitute of forests* The 
only trees that are found, are a few smUl jiuupers, bircfaeS) 
aad wiUows. Greenland supplies fo6d for a few wild anit 
mals, as rein deer, white hares, foxes, aoad white beam. 
The neighbouring seas afford plenty of fish, and the sea fowl 
are numerous. The nauves live by hunting, and fishing. 
The flesh of these animals, supplies them with food, and 
their skins with clothing. The seals, in particular^ are va« 
Inable for both these purposes. Mr. Ccantn supposes, ihat 
^ population of this country may amount to seven thon4 
si|nd, hut his ojunion can only be regarded as a vague con« 
jeeture. It is said, that the country is inhaiMtiDd as &r ae 
fteventy*-^ degrees, but this appears scarce^ probabku 
The natives axe of a short stature, with long black h^i 
sasaU eyes, and flat feces ; and greatly resemUe the Lap» 
landers and Samoieds of Europe. In hun^ng imd fisUn^ 
rad in the c<mstruclion of their canoes, they discover great 
iageMi^. They are of alively and cWrlui temper, stroa|^ 
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cttaehtd to ditir fiuniKes, their friends, and^diftfr nktiw 
amataf* Some of tkem who hk^e been kidnapped, and cmr* 
ried to Copenhagen, could not^ amidst the pleasures and 
pkttty of the Danish capital, forget their former attachments^ 
nor reconcile Aemselves to dieir new- ntnation. In regard 
to religion, the Grtenlanders are said to believe in the «-> 
iftence of one Supreme Being, and the immK>fftafit7 of the 
aoul; and some afiiim, diatthejr hdd the doctrine of trans* 
migration. But the religious ideas of a people so bailm*- 
nonis, must be extremely obscure' and confused* Their go- 
ipemment, if such thing can be said to exist among them, is 
supposed to be of the patriarchal kind. 

This remote ami inhosptmble region, has giiren rise to a 
areumsmnce, which may be considered as a phenomenon 
in history and physics. Gre€lnland was, towards die end Of 
the eighth centnry, discovered by the Icelanders. Atco^ 
kmy was afterwards established Jn that country, and in pro* 
cess of time, became popukms and flouririiing. Chrisdanity 
was propagated among the colonists, by missionaries from 
Norway and Iceland. They had many towns, chm^ches, 
and convents, with an efnscopal see, the bishop being suf* 
fragan to lile archbishop of Drontheim. Greenland^ to» 
gether widi Iceland, being reduced under the dominion of 
Norway, became, by the union of that kingdom with Don* 
mark, in IMf, an appendage of the Danish monarchy. A 
constant intercourse was candied on between OrcenlaMi 
and Norway, until the year 1406. At that period, the last 
bishop was sent over,'and soon afterwards the colony wa^- 
totally lost. By some means or odier, all commutdcatioii 
between Denmark and Greetdand was cut off, atid the Da»- 
nish colony sunk into oblivion. That a civilized colony, 
should thus suddenly di'sappear, after several centuries of 
fixed settlement, and regidar communicadon widi the pa- 
rent countries, and while within less than* a week's sail of 
Iceland, and sdll sulDJect to Dennmrk, is perhaps, a circum- 
stance unparafleled in history. It appears, however, equidly 
astonishing that such a colony should hav« prospered dut^ 
ing so long a period of time, in a conntry which now appeam 
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ftai|i)|M[>»id»ib)e. Tjbe existence of tkui f9olM^ hmiwfer^ im 
a £M:t of unque^tioiiaifble auAcimctty ; and duving die kng 
qiMfape of 9t lea#t five 4Mtarm,it wa» wcU kmmn to die 
Suropoan worlds 

Thif itrsioge Mid abvupt ceatadon of all ttade and iatatw 
ooursey has been attributed to ▼arious cauaes. It has, bjr 
90fae» b^A oiippoaedf that the colbnista wave extirpated bf 
the natives j Imt there is no satisfiictorf evidence to aup 
port the eonjecti«re. Ithas alsobeensaidydiartanepidcaBa* 
cat disease swept away moat of the Greenland aserchants 
and seamen. But the most probable supposittm is, diat a 
vast quantity of ice from the Arctic ocean^ having drifted 
on the coast in some severe winter^ had iateveepted die 
ccunmunication between the .land and the sea* Thia colony^ 
beiaCf in oonseqiience,.completidy imprisoaed by the frozen 
oeean^ must harVe perished ditough want of supplies. Thi^ 
diis was the case is something moire thui oonjectnre. Va* 
rious expeditions have, in successive reigns been despatoh* 
ed from Denmark^ fo* the eocpress pinrpeae of discovering 
the remains of the cokmy, if any such, existed. It was at 
leaa expected that it might be ascertained, wlMther a«^ 
descendants of the Europeans yet remained* h\l the ves* 
sels, however, sent out lor that purpose, have found tdie east* 
^rn ^ore towards Icdand, where die principal colony was 
8imled,<totally inaccessible by reason of dke vast accuo^ut* 
ladon of ioe. Accidents of nearly a similar nature, but of 
shorter duration have occurred also in Iceland, where the 
ifq^ense quantity of ice drifting on the coast, has, during a • 
long time, interrupted all communication with thfe sea, a^d 
by preventii^ supfdies from abroad, caused many of die in* 
halj^utants to perish by famine. It is evident, that since die 
letter part of the fourteenth century, a very great change 
has. taken place in the n<Hrthem regions, chiefly from the 
^iciroachments of the Arctic ice. Ever since that period* 
the eastern coast of Greenlanudy the seat of the ancient co« 
lony, which was before without difficulty, visited every, 
summer, has been found absolutely inaccessible ; while a 
of impassid^ mowtams covered with perpetual- ice 
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ami tfiMyir, precludes the poMibiltlir of approacli from Ae' 
west. 

The weetern coast of Greenland; has been explored by 
Davis, and other English navigators, but GreM Britilin has 
msver attempted to establish any colony in iM^ nftpromis* 
tug region. In If 21, the Greenland Company at Bergeti", 
in Norway, established a coloiiy on the we^item' coast, til 
mbout sixty4bur degrees north latitude. These new ccdo- 
nists were accompanied by Mr. Egede, a pious Nonx^gtea 
elerg}rman. This gentleman remained manyyearft In^reeidi^ 
land. Being actuated by an ardent curiosity^ and at di^ 
same time strongly impressed with an idea of the melan* 
ch<Ay situation of the Icelandic colony,if it still existed, h6 
made an attempt to reach the eastern district, by cdasting: 
along the southern shores, but feund it tmpracticaMe to effect 
his purpose. In 178S, his Danish majesty caused horses td 
be transited to Greenland, in order to facilitate the itteate^ 
of travelBng over land, from the Western to the eastern dis- 
trict, but the immense ihountains of ice and snow in^ in* 
terior, rendered all access from this quarter not less diSctdt 
than from the ocean. The impossibility of reaching die' 
pfaice wher€^ this famous coloiiy was formerly seated, detnM 
now to be fully proved, and its venerable relics locked' ii(fc 
In etemd ice, will, in all probability, never be discovered. ' 

NEW BRITAIN. 

1 

New Britain comprehends the countries of 'Labrador^ 
New North Wales, and New Sobth Wales, all lying conti*^ 
guous to Hudson's Bay. Great Britain claims the sore* 
reignty of those regions, and possesses some forts in them.* 
Notwithstanding these, and some other 'scattered settle- 
ments or factories, the whole extent of country may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Aborigines, and probably no 
attempt will ever be made to subdue and colonize the ii^ 
tcrior. 

The fac^ of the country is various ; that part called Lm^ 
brador, is full of frightful mouatains, many of wbich are ef 
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ftjE^fiyenifiocia height. The toil produces nothiog kfoi moftS« 
or in some places a few bUghted, and thinly scattered shniba* 
The severi^ of the cltittats is equal to die barrenness of 
the soU, and gready resembles that of Greeidand. Eves 
in the parallel of fiftif^seinen, the ccrfd is in^winter excessive. 
The rivers are covered with ice, eight feet in ^thic)»ess* 
Fort wine, and even brandy freeases into a solid mass. 
Throu|^ the intenseness of the frost, the rodcs often split 
with a tremendous noise, equal to that of the heaviest aitil» 
kry, and throw out spHntiers to ati astonishing distance. In 
May, the ice begins to disappear. The hot "weather com* 
mences about the middle of June, smd the heat is sometimes 
violent. The thunder storms, though not frequent, are tre- 
mendous. In the winter season, the beauties of the firma^ 
meat, in some measure compensate for the horrid prospect 
which the face of the country displays. Mock suns, andl 
haloes frequently appear. The sun rises and sets with a> 
lai^ cone of yellowish light. The night is enlivened fay 
the aurora borealis, which diffuses an endless variety of 
lights and colours, over the whole concave of the sky ; and 
^ stars shhie with a fiery redness. But as this country 
eittends from fifty degrees, fotty minutes, to sixty-three de- 
fer es north latitude, the climate admits of some variety « 
In the parallel of sixt^ degrees north, all vegetation ceases. 
A late traveller, however, who, at different intervals, re- 
sided a long time in those regions, thinks that the southern 
parts mig^t admit of some improvement. Btit, it must be 
observed, this imperfect sketch of Labrador is taken only 
from, the sea coast* The interior has never been, and,' in all' 
probability, never will be explored. The animals of these 
frozen deserts, are white and black bears, wolves, beaver, 
rein deer, and numerous animals of the fur kind. The birds' 
are those common to the arctic regions. The natives are 
chiefly Esquimaux, apparently the same rsice, as the Green- 
landers, and resembling the Samoieds and Laplanders. 
But, in some of the mountainous parts, another race 
exists that might afford a curious subject of enquiry. They 
Uve in wigwams or tents, covered wtdiskins and the rind 
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taimd^ <>f wild acamidd. They'resemlfle gypttes, with some* 
Mn^^'Afe Frcfuek £eatiu^ and appear to be d^cendattts 
«f the Pl*«iieh «c«liietfi in Chmwia, at diey ndhere tb the Ro^ 
mtm Ca!«Aiolic form of worship, and resort to Quelic^for tSie 
^pote of reBgioil. What coold induee Frenthmen to retri^ 
into tiiese dreary regicms aad habituate tlwniselves to a '^- 
ymf^ tife, we are tit a loss to imagine. The mosfprobabie 
eonjecmre W, that they have originated from amixed breed 
of French and Canadian savages, who for some tinitnownr 
rMBOB, have fixed their residenee in this uninviting conntxy. 

NEW NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 

The countries commonly called New North and South 
Wales, are less mountainous than Labrador, on the eastern 
^de. As far inland as the setdements of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, the country is &it. . In some parts, however, the 
GOasts, aad the adjacent lands, are high and rocky. Several 
piMits of the flat country are moderately wooded with pines, 
birch, i?^llow8, tec. In some places there is sufficient ground 
for tolerable pasture. The face of the country has not quite 
the same aspeet of unconquerable sterility as that of L^ra- 
dor, but die climate is little less rigorous. 

Hucbon's Bay was first explored in 1610, by the enter- 
piistng navigator whose name it bears. He is said to have 
pmetraied as far as eighty degrees, thirty minutes, north 
latitude : but the feet is doubtful. Subsequent attempts were 
made at further discoveries ; and, in the mondi of Decem- 
ber, 1770, Mr. lieame was employed, by the Hudson's Bay 
Compiny, .to undertake a joumey over land, which seems 
to have ascertained, in one point at least, the extent of 
Amertea towards the north. This gentleman proceeded 
over land with a company of Indians, as far as th^ Copper 
Mine River, at which he arrived on the fourteenth of June, 
1771 ; and foBowing it all the way to the sea, found it en- 
cumbered, throughout all that part of its course, with 
shoals and falls. On the seventeenth of June, he came, aa 
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h^ ^^ISP^^i ^tbif view pf ^ «ea. Mr. Hearqc alpo vi^ 
sit^d d^ .Copp^ Min«9 about thirty miksit^ soutb««a»t from 
the mouth pf the riyer. The .cop{>er is found in kunps,.an4 
the Indians beat it out by the help of fire and stones. Th^ 
£^u^mau;C) near the coast of what he conceived to be thc^ 
Arctic Ocean, are of a dirty copper colour, and of a shorter 
stature, than those more to the south. Their kettles ar^ 
made of lapis oU^is, and their )cnives and h<atchets of cqpr^ 
per. Mr. Hearne finished his adventurous journey the thir- 
tieth of June, 1/72. 

The Hudson's Bay Company^ established in 1670, claims, 
an extensive territory, not less than one thousand thre* 
hundred and fifty gepgraphical miles in length, by an inde- 
terminate breadth. This vast empire of ice and snow, can 
bf of little value, in regard to its vegetable productions ; 
and, in all probability., will ^lever be colonized by Euro- 
peans, or their descendants. It is of importance only on ac- 
^QUnt of the trade in furs, and the fisheries on the coast of 
Labrador. The Indians, by means of the rivers, which dis- 
charge themselves into Hudson's Bay from the west, brioLg 
ihpir furs from far distant regions, and barter thiem at the. 
factpries for all kinds of British manufactures. This trade 
is. extremely advantageous to Great Britain ; for, the arti- 
cles taken by the Indians, in exchange for their furs, are all 
of British fabric, and frequently such as, to use the mercm- 
tile phrase, are drugs in the market, savages not being very 
nice in their choice. The furs also, which are brought to 
England, furnish articles for an advantageous trade with 
other nations. 

CENTRAL PARTS OF NORTH AMERIC^. 

The central parts of North America were almost totally 
unknown, before Mr. Hearne performed his journey. Since 
that time, the still more difficult and laborious expedition, 
of Mr. Mackenzie, has thrown . some additional light on 
Aeir obscure geography. This adventurous traveller, in 
his two journeys or voyages, for they were both performed 
VOL. IX. [32] 
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nosfff ill eaitoes on idie Hirers^ feadted ihe PftlifilF, lakl-tj^ 
pmretk^y flifto the Arcdc Octeftn. He commenced his firae 
tojragein June, lf99. E«ilrarkf ng itr a canoe at Port Che* 
phriui^ he proceeded along Ae Slaire riv#r, ttU he reachetf 
At SRaVe lakb, hi latitude sixtf-ti^o degrees, north; he^ 
describes die Slave river aa very considerable, and founft 
die lake covered widi ice, although in the mondi of Juae* 
He then entered* die river, now called by his name, and 
proceeded to itsmoudi. Mr. Mackenzie's whole voyage 
occupied die space of one hundred and two days i being 
completed on the twelfth of Sept^ber. On the tendi of 
October, 1W2, he began his second journey from Fc«rt 
Chepiwian, and proceeded up die Peace river or Uniiga, 
in a soudi-west direction, till he reached the stoney moun- 
tains. The canoe being widi some difficulty transported 
over die heights, he and his companions embarked <mr a 
smaH river, on die western ^ide, which soon brought thent 
into die Ouregan or Columbia. After proceeding a coii-* 
siderable way on diat great western river, Mr. Macken^ade 
iraveBed over land to die Pacific Ocean, in fifty-two de- 
grees, twenty minutes, nordi latitude. In some parts of 
Bis rome he passed over a beautiful and variegated coun- 
ty, consisting of hi&s and lawns, adorned with groves of 
poplars^ and enlivened with numerous herds of elks oh the 
uplands^ and buflWloes on the plains. Beavers are commoti 
in these countries, and tiie tracks of the moose deer are 
sometimes discovered. Some of the Indian tribes inhabtt<^ 
ing these regions, especiidly towards the north, were ob» 
served to be of a low stature, widi round faces, high cheek 
bones, black hair and eyes, and their complexion of a 
swartl^ yellow. Tdwards die Piu:ific Otean, die people are 
furer and taller. One man in particular, was not less th«i 
six feet four inches in height. Their eyes are not dark, 
fike those of die other Indians, but of a grey ccdour, widi M 
tinge of red. The dress of the men consists merely of « 
rof^e made of die bai)t of the cedar tree, rendered as fin^ 
att hemp, and sometimes adorned witli borders of red ismd 
ye&ow. To diis robe the women add a Aort apron. They 
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These fefiaiift.are nwitted 1^ Mrvenil cowudeilble rivcfe.. 
The pviMipal ef tliMe ihsi.sre knawHi ai^ liieU^iipy 
irhieb iee«p]»o8ed lo ruaaeounie of aboiu one thouMUMi 
eewa4iai|ibred oiiles before it faUe into tfie Arotic OeeMf 
tbe SMkusluiwiii, which, misg on the ^astem sidi? of tfaei 
leilg rsa^e of mottiitain»| passes through the greet lake oC 
WiiuH^pi|[, and after a cowreeof Mt kssdupokofaie thoiWMidt 
n^les, faUs tpto Bu^eon't B99;; aad the O^^M^ao^ or CkK 
Imnbia, which, after a courie of ahout seven hundred mike 
discharges itsdf into, the Pacific Oceaiu These rivers^ 
however, are very imperfectly, known in ge^jn^hy, ami 
ages may revolve hefore ^y acquire any Instorical or coafii^ 
mercial importance* 

The countries here imperfecdy sketched from scvOf 
'mnierials, are the seats of various native and uncon^ered 
Hibcdi. Their pfqndation, however, is v^ry small. What we 
have long been accustomed 19 call Indi^tt naticMis, are only 
dans, or ftonifies^ of which the enumeration would be tedi* 
OMS. The principal tribe is the EsquimaiuXy who appeers to 
extend over ithe whole northern eztremi^ of America, from 
Oreentondto the northern Archipelago. To these might bo 
added, numerow tiibes, both in the iaterioTt jmd towaida 
the Pncific ocenn, many of whom are totally unknown to 
SuYopeans* Their wianners and id^as are such as are natu*( 
ral to a savage state. Their wants be#ng fiew, and their nm^ 
tnri dependanoe on one another hot small, their union in 
very imperfect, aad their natural liberty almost unimpaired* 
There is sci^rcely any subordination, eiiher in their civil, ot 
domestic government. In most of the tribes the sachem^ oif 
chieC,is elective » but a council of old men is cbosen, whoso 
advico determines his conduct in all afihirs of importances 
lie neither possesses, nor claims afty great authority. Hia 
eflfce is to propose,, rather than command, and all obsdi« 
cnce is vdiuntary. Wh^ a war is determined on« n chief 
arifles, mid offers Mmself as dieir leader* Sueh as. are wil% 
Kng to follow him, stand up and sing tbe war song. Tb« 
diief has scaredy anr c^minial jiiviediciian. Ji^ pmmb^ 
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kijiired.' Their resentments are excessiveyandare-fieither 
•Kitegiiished nor abated by th^ lapse' of tkiie, -but- are tra^s^' 
mitled from genemtion to genersrtion, untit an oppf^ltimity of 
vengeance h found. Sometimes, however, the 'iffPended party 
is satisfied by a compensation. In case of murder, this com*' 
monly consists of a captive taken in war, who, being subs4^ 
HMed in the place of the person mardered, assumes his 
name, and is adopted into his family. The American sa^^ 
vages are distinguished by their unparalleled contempt of 
pain and death ; by the horrible torments which liiey inflict 
on their captive enemies ; and the astonishing fortitude with 
tidiich they suffer the same, wh^n they fall to their lot. 

Nothing, in the history of man, forms a stronger contrast 
lima the cruelty of diese savages to their enemies, and their af- 
fectionate regard for their friends. The latter is suflfeiendy 
e^nced in the lamentations with which they bewail^the dealh 
of any member of their society ; but Is still more strikingly de- 
mcmstrated in the general feast of the dead, which is common- 
ly celebrated ev^ry tenth, but in some tribes every eighth year« 
At this pious and awful, but disgusting solemnity, all diose 
who have died during this interval, ai^e disinterred*, being 
sought up from all quarters, and brought to the general re(> 
ceptacle. A great feast is prepared to their honour ; their 
actions are commemorated ; every thing diat can excite af- 
fection is recalled to remembrance; and strangers, sottie- 
times, come many hundreds of miles to join in the general 
condolence. The solemnity concludes by dqwsiti]^ those 
venerable remains in the place of general interment, in a 
large pit, dug for that purpose. The whole is conducted witk 
the strongest demonstration of the most pungent sorroWt 
and a striking display of savage magnificence. £ach person 
present takes from the pit a litde earth, which is prestt*ved 
as a precious relic ; and each one makes an offsring to die 
dead, of something that is esteemed most valuable* In re* 
gard to rdigion, it appears thatall the American tribes be* 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being, and of a future 
slate, in which those who hare beeu courageous in war, or 
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akslAiMii htt^(dii|S wMl be'rewtoded with €TMt^ MStSty^ 
This appears to constitute die sum of dieir faMi ; die rest 
of their religious ideas are, cto rt may reasonabljr be^aup^ 

posed, various, coftfiised, and iiideterminate. 

' The western coast of Nordi America haa been e xpteied ; 
first, by the Russians: and, successively,- by Cook, Van* 
couver, Mears, Dixon, La Pe3^ouse, and other able navi** 
gators; but Mackerizie has the merit of having first readied 
die Pacific Ocean, by a progpress from the east, 

i* «... 

SPANISH DOMINIONS. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The Spanish* empire in North America may be consider- 
ed as extending .from seven degrees, dihty minutes, to 
thirty-nine degrees, thirty minutes, north latitude, reckon^ 
ing as far as that nation has any settlements. But the Spa- 
niards lay claim to the whole north-weet part of America, 
wbich diey include in the goveammeat of CaKfomia. . 
• The' Nordi American possessions of Spain consist of 
diree grand divisions. The principal of diese is Mexico, or 
New Spain. The others are New Mexico, and Fkxridfli* 
New Mexico includes die interior country west of LouisiN 
ana. Of each of these principal divisions, separate dessrip^ 
tions will be given. ^ 

MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN. 

The fftce of the country is, in general, iteuptand monn* 
tasnoas, but flat and low near the coasts. The mnuntainsy 
and many of the plains, are covered with thick forests. 

The interior of Mexico is almost every where en* 
cumbered widi high mountains. That, of Orizaba, is re* 
garded as the Ughest in Mexico. It became volcanic in 
A. D. 154f , and continued in that state dU t$/66 $ since 
which dme there has been no appearance of irrupdon. It 
is of a conical foem: the aiimnut ia osrvared with perpetual 
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fiiKe*, €cd«Hi» «a4 cMtW .▼dkiatdie ivMft $ m ijbat ill {antkt^M 
vmgKiificwf^ oligf CI* Th^ detacbed w t om i t ai n ^^ tMus^d til 
atlCNtl Uie diftHiMe of tblrl^ niika lo tbe «ottA-«Mt iOf the 
fUf ^ MtJiko* are Ul^ewUe volcamc, and peypetiiaUy c<>* 
iwred wtlii smw. These mountftiiis ^}^fpky the c^tud, aod 
o^f r plaoea, in the diiituic^ of forty mil^ rousd, with oKmr 
%Hr eooliftg their Uquorft. The m<MiMub»<>f Juruyo, is i««i»^ 
fpikar phenonenoo. It ws» <»jigin»Uy a simB Mlt^ whieh^ is 
1760, burst with furious volcanic shocks, aad continued to 
eject fire and bumiag stones till 1766^ when it bad fcMrmed 
three hig^ mountains, of which the circiunference was not 
less than six miles.* Many otiber of the Mexican mounr 
taiAS, are of a great elevation ; and no fewer than five fd 
tliem haipe, at dUTerent.timefi^.been vokanic. Thai of Giuh 
timaia raged fimously in 1773,durtng die tremendous eaitb* 
quakes which de^royed that gveat cky^ and bturted eight 
Aoussoid families wklerits ivimu 

, From the narrow dUmensioiia of the country, extendaqp 
about six hundred moles in length, and not above one Iiaii# 
dred and tt&f in me^al l»«ad^, beUi eta die two seaa^ the 
fivers hmre only a short course, and ane not of great im*- 
pntancetainhmd navigation and commeroe. Those jof. Pal* 
SMS, BuMieo, Tabaaeo^ and St. Juan, fall into the Gutf of 
Mexico. The Gnadafanrara b die largest of those diat daa« 
charge dionselves into the Pacific Ocean*. 

In Mexico A&r^ are several lakes, which embellish the 
country, and adford some cottvemence to inland commerce* 
The largest of diese is that of Nicaragua, which extends 
lAiout one himdred and seventy mBes in length, from southr 
fast to Bordi-^we^by about half asmvch in medial breaddi^ 
and Ims by the river of St. |uaa, a grand o«det into the Gulf 
af Meaaeo. By acmud from this lake to the Pacific Ocean^ 
kisprcriiable that a oom|dete passage between the two aea% 
wfasdi has been the object of so many fraitiess expediti0n% 
adgkt be effeetedat no enmrBsoua expciwe, and inrdie moat 

"^CfMfSM^ lilitaf MtaiG^ toLi ^ 14 
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diriiMM oobne ikmteotAA he dednd. Bat m almm dM 
iKrhole trade of the S^ttiards in diote puts, cetm^s in lilt 
city of Mexico, such ^ communication mlg^ hat« MiiiH 
fttVouraUe inter ferenoe widi the interests of that capital t 
and diis may probably concur with their colonial jedbusy^ 
to prevent such an undertaking. Hie lake of Chnpala, is 
die nordi-west part of the province, is also of considerable 
extent, being alMxit sixty miles in lengdi, by twenty id 
breadth. There are several other bkes of inffiricn- diaunOi* 
sions and impottance. 

' The mineralogy of Mexico, im wdl known to be unusuaBy 
ridi, having been £unous from the period of its first disco* 
very. The monntsdns abound with every kind of metal, and 
an infinite variety of fossils. Gold is found in many parts 
of the country. The chief silver mines are said to be situ- 
ated about two hundred miles to the north-west of Mexico; 
But the Spanish write r s observe a mysterious silence, in re^ 
gard to the local situation, and odier particulars relating to 
their mines. Mexico, being the centre of die Spanish 
power and commerce in the new worid« and leas remote 
from Itostik neigUxiurs titan Peru, the national jealousy 
seems to have been if possMe greater in regard to this 
country^ than to dte South American cohmies. It is, theiew 
fore, extremely difficult to procure asiy audientic inteU^ensn 
edacemtng tiie actual state oi Mexico, especiaUy in what 
refaites to its mines. According to tiie^ stotemeitt of the 
coinage given by Helm, from tbe official register of the 
aunts of Mexico, Lima, Potoei and St. Jago^ in 1790, it 
seems that the Mexican mines produce a greater abtmdancii 
of tlie precious metals, than those of South America. The 
whole coinage amounted So twenty*eight million three hun^ 
dred and sev«iity«six thousand eig^ hundred and thirty-fiv« 
piastres, of wliidi eighteen million, sixtythree thousand 
six hundred and etghty-eig^t, were issued from the mint of 
Mexico. The same author accounts for this striking differs 
ence by die ftdlowing considerations. In the first' placo^ 
Mexico, he says gready surpasses the other parts of Spanish 
America, in population. Secondly, being much nearer to 
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the pflirent ^a«ntiy, it b better eattUed to ei^rce obedten^ee 
to her laws and regulations, ahd' to promote the speculations 
of enterprising itidustry. Thirdly, this province possesses 
great advantages over the others, in regard to royal and 
pivate banks* And fourthly, mining speculations meet with 
great encourageikxent from every commercial house in 
Mexico. To these ca,uses, and not to any natural advan- 
tages, Mr. Helm ascribes the superior quantity, and pro^ 
duce, from die Mexican mines, both of gold and silver, 
which he esteems far less numerous and opulent, than those 
of Peru. Copper and tin are to be found in this country, 
and the ancient Mexicans are said to have used them for 
inoney. The mountains, also, produce jasper, marble, ala- 
baster, and great quantities of loadstone. 
' ' TTie mineral waters are numerous, and of various quali- 
ties-— mtrous, sulphurous, vitriolic, aluminous, with springs 
of a petrifying nature, and others remarkable for their ex- 
traordinary heat. Few countries abound more in mineral 
waters, but probaWy through want of proper investigation, 
Acir medicinal virtues are generally unknown. 
• The soil appears to be exceedingly fertile, except in the 
most mountainous tracts, but the mountiuns themselves, 
are clodied to a considerable height, with verdant forests, 
send interspersed with delightful vales. 
' Although the greatest part of Mexico, lies between the 
tropics, the unequal surface of the country renders the. cli- 
mate exceedingly various. Moisture, however, seems in 
general to predominate, though not to such a degree as in 
Terra J^irma and Darien. The maritime parts of Mexico, 
are exceedingly hot, and unhealthy ; the atmosphere being 
so sultry and heavy, as to cause great perspiration, even in 
the depth of winter ;* while the inland parts near the high 
ibountains, are so cold, as often to suffer from frosts in the 
dog days. ' The rest of the interior, however, which is the 
most populous, enjoys a mild and benign climate. From 
April to September, the rains, which generally fall every 

' • (ThiTigero, Histoiy of Mexico, vol. i. p. 11. 
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afternoon, are abundant. Violent storms of thunder and 
lightning are also >frequent, and earthquakes are an addi- 
tional circumstance of terror. 

The productions of Mexico, favoured as it is by the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the genial nature of the climate, are 
abundant and various, almost beyond description. Besides 
those which are cotnmon to the West Indies, and other 
tropical countries^ Mexico boasts of a great number of pe- 
culiar indigenous productions, which enrich and adorn this 
fertile and opulent region. ^ AnK)ng these must be ranked 
a variety of drugs used for dyeing and medicinal purposes. 
The jalap tree, with those which yield the balsams of Ca- 
pivi and Tolu, are natives of this country. The shores of 
the bays of Honduras and Campeachy, have been celebrat- 
ed from the time of their first discovery, for their Immense 
forests of logwood, and mahogany ; and the neighbourhood 
of Guatimala is distinguished for its indigo. The different 
species of timber are numerous, and some of the trees are 
said to be fifty feet in circumference. The trees which 
adorn the forests, and the flowers which embellish the 
meads and gardens of Mexico, would afford ample matter 
for volumes of natural history. In addition to the native 
productions, a great variety of fruits and grains have been 
introduced from Europe. Most of the European fruits, 
attain to great perfection in' Mexico ; and wheat, barley, 
bfeans, peas, and rice, are cultivated with success. 

The zoology of Mexico comprises a numerous catalogue 
of animals, which have been described by Buffon, Pennant, 
and other naturalists? Tne chief of the ferocious kind is a 
large species of panther, sometimes called the Ameri- 
can tiger. The horned catUe, and other domestic animals 
of Exirope, are in abundance. But of all classes of ani- 
mated nature, the feathered tribe are particularly nume- 
rous and curious. Swans, geese, ducks, and pelicans, are 
seen in great numbers. Ducks, in particular, of which 
there are said to be at least twenty different species, are so 
numerous, as to cover the fields, and to appear, at a distance, 
like flocks of sheep. . It is said, that no less than two hun- 
voL. I?. [33] 
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dred species of birds are peculiar to this country ; mof e 
■dian seventy species of which afford a wholesome and 
agreeable food ; while thirty-five are distinguished for the 
superlative beauty of their plumage. The ornithology of 
Mexico, indeed, presents ati abundance and variety, equal, 
at least, to what is seen in any other part of the globe^ 
Among the numerous insects, the cochineal fly is celebrated, 
£Dr its use in manufactures. The animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms of Mexico wQuld afford ample materials for 
the pen of the philosopher. 

Among the natural curiosities of this variegated country, 
may be reckoned the volcanoes already described, as yfeVL 
as many stupendous cascades. About one hundred miles 
south-east from the capital, is the Ponte di Dios, or the 
Bridge of God. This is a natural bridge, over the deep 
river Aquetoyaque, which is used as a highway for coachesj 
BXkd all kinds of carriages. Among the romantic cata- 
racts, that of the river Giiadalaxara, between the city of that 
liame, and the lake jof Chapala, is reckoned the most re- 
markable. 

Mexico, like other American countries, is of too recent 
civilization, to exhibit any monuments of antiquity. But 
the city of Mexico may be regarded as an artificial curio- 
sity. It has always been represented as standing on an isl- 
and, or rather an assemblage of islands, in the lake of that 
name, and as accessible only by three causeways, across the 
shallow waters that separate it from the main land. Such 
was the situation of the ancient capital of Montezuma ; and 
it is certain, that modern Mexico stands on the same 
ground; but a considerable part of the lake has been drain- 
ed, by means of a canal cut through the mountains. Mexi-^ 
CO, therefore, is now seated, not on an island, but on the 
banks of the lake, in a fen, crossed by numerous canals. 
The houses are all built on piles, as the ground, in many 
places, gives way, and several edifices are observed to have 
gradually sunk, some of them more than six feet, without 
any visible alteration in the body of the building. The 
streets are very wide, perfectly straight, and, in general. 
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intelrsect one another at right angles. There are three 
squares. They are tolerably regular, and each is orna- 
mented with a fountain in the middle. On the north side 
of the eity is the Alameda, or public promenade, which is 
a large square, with a rivulet running quite round it, dnd » 
jet d'eau in the middle. Eight walks, having each two rows 
of trees, terminate at this basin, in the form of a star. Fac- 
ing the Alameda, and at the distance; of only a few paces, 
ia the Quemadero, the place for burning the Jews, and other 
unhappy victims of the inquisition. The Quemadero is an 
{ inclosure, filled with ovens, into which are thrown, over 
I the walls, the poor wretches who are condemned to be 
burnt alive, by judges, professing a religion, of which the 
first precept is charity. 

• The houses of Mexico are tolerably well built. The pa* 
lace of the viceroy is a firm and substantial structure, con- 
prising within its circuit, three handsdme court-yards, each 
of which has a fountain in the middle. Behind this, is the 
mint, a noble building, where upwards of one hundred 
I workmen are constantly employed for the king, in coining 
piastres. 

The most sumptuous buildings are the churches, chapels, 
and convents, many of which are splendidly ornamented. 
The cathedral, especially, is remarkable for its rich and 
costly decorations. The railing round the high altar, is of 
solid silver ; and there is also a silver lamp, so capacious, 
that it is said to be capable of receiving three men. This lamp 
i^ adorned with figures of lions' heads, and other ornaments 
' of pure gold. The inside columns of the cathedral are hung 
widi rich crimson velvet, decorated with a broad gold 
fringe. The profusion of riches in the numerous churches of 
lyiexico is astonishing. , Gold and precious stones are la- 
vished on the sacred vessels, and ornaments ; and the 
images of the Holy Virgin, and the saints, are eitheir of 
massy silver, or covered with the most costly drapery. 
. The city of Mexico is the abode of all the most opulent 
merchants, and the centre of the commerce carried on with 
Europe, Manilla, &c. by the ports of Vera Cruz, and Aca- 
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piilco. Its riches, therefore^ are undoubtedly immense. In 
regard to its manners and customs, as all the great officers 
and principal ecclesiastics are natives of Spain, and the vice- 
roys are sent every three years from the parent country, the. 
influx of Spaniards must naturally be supposed to direct 
the national taste. The Creoles are, in every part of Ame- 
rica, known to be more luxurious and effeminate than the 
Europeans. : The population of Mexico has been variously 
estimated z but we are told by Dr. Robertson, that it amounts 
at least to one hundred and fifty thousand, and it does not 
appear that the number of the inhabitants has decreased.* 

The vale of Mexico displays the most luxuriant fertility 5 
but the environs of the city must undoubtedly be unpleasant, 
and the situation insalubrious. Except tiie Alameda aU 
ready mentioned, tiiere is no otiier walk in or near Mexico. 
All tile adjacent country is swampy ground, intersected by 
numerous canals. ' The climate is not so scorching as in se-: 
veral other parts of the torrid, or even of the temperate 
zone. But the coolness of4he air, arises from the humidity 
of the ground and atmosphere. The effects, which so great 
an abundance of moisture in a tropical climate, must have 
on the human frame, may be easily imagined. These, in* 
deed, are too frequently displayed in dreadful epidemical; 
diseases, among which, that called the black vomit, another 
name for tiie yellow fever of the large cities of the United ' 
States, is tiie scourge of Mexico. In 1736, and tiie £d11ow« 
ing year, it swept away mbre than one-third of the inhabi- 
tants of that city: and in 1761, and 1762, tiie same disease^ 
in conjunction with an epidemical small-pox, almost depo- 
pulated the whole country, and carried off at least twen^- 
five thousand persons in the capital. It is somewhat singu- 
lar, that this distemper always begins among tiie Indians, . 
who are natives of the country, and attacks them more fre«* 
quentiy than the Europeans. 

New Spsun contains several other cities of considerable. 
magnitude, but of which tiiere is littie recent intelligence. 

* History of America, vol. ii. pag« 497, note 73. 
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PuebU de los Angeloi i% supposed to contun sixty thou* 
,.sand, and Guadalasara, thirty diougand inhaWtants. Gua^ 
timala, which was destroyed by an earthquake in 1773,. 
when no fewer than eight diousand families perished, must 
have been a very considerable city ; and New. Guatimala 
is already well inhabited. Indeed, the Spanish cities are. 
&r superior in population to those of the other European 
nations in America. Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, the farmer 
on the co^t of the Mexican Gulf, and the latter, on that 
of the Pacific Ocean, are the two ports to the city of Mexi- 
co. Through these the trade of that capital is carried on 
with Spain, and the Philipine islands. But both of them 
being in disagreeable and unhealthy situations, are fre* 
quented by the opulent merchants only, at the arrival of 
the -flotilla from Europe, and of the Acapulco ships from 
Manilla. At those seasons. Vera Cruz and Acapulco are 
crowded with people ; but as soon as the business is 
transacted, they are almost deserted. 

The origin of the Mexicans, as well as of the Peniviansiy 
has been a subject of curious investigation, and a source of 
various conjecture. These two nations have been by many 
considered as a distinct race from the rest of the Ameri- 
cans. But the Mexicans, and Peruvians, seem, in regard 
to religion, language, and aU other moral circumstances, to , 
differ as much from each other, as from the rest of the abo- 
riginal tribes. Perhaps, all these differences may have 
been the effect of situation and accident. But whether Ame« 
rica was peopled from Asia, or Africa, it is not improba- 
ble that similar migrations mig^t take place in different 
ages. On this supposition. Dr. Forster's conjecture, at 
least in regard to the Mexicans, appears the most plausi- 
ble. That sagacious enquirer attributes their origin to the 
troops on board the fleet which Kublai Khan, in the thir- 
teenth century, sent from China, for the intended conquest 
of Japan."* That great armamient, having been scattered, 
and most of the vessels supposed to be lost by violent ten^* 

• Dr. Forster's Hist. Voyage in the North, p. 43. 
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pMts, it is not improbable, that soak% of them m^ght reacf^ 
the western coast of Aijuerica. This hypothesis has a sin* 
galar4:<Mncidence vnih die Mesucan tradittons, which asseit, 
that their ancestors moved in succesute migrations from 
unknown regions towards the north, and nwth'-west, and 
established themselves in Anahuac ; and that, about the 
beginning of the tlurteenth centniy, a tribe more civilized 
thsm the rest, advanced from the borders of the Califomian 
Gulf, and took possession of the vale of Mexic%<* This 
«ra remarkably coincides with the time of Kublai KhanV 
ejcpedition, and seems to authorize the supposition, that 
the more polished tribe here mentioned, was a remnant of 
Mongolian and Tartar troops, that had saved themselves 
from the general wreck of the fleet. They were, (or some 
time, governed tyr a council of chiefs, and from the most 
authentic accounts, the monarchical government commence 
cai s^ut one hundred and ninety-seven years befiore the 
Spanish conquest. 

. The unexpected success of Columbus, the conquests of 
Hispaniola and Cuba, with the successive discovery of new 
countries, which appeared one after another, opened an im- 
mense field to ambition and avarice. The spirit of enters 
prize among the Spaniards, had risen to a height, of which* 
it is difficult at this time to conceive an idea, and their ad* 
venturers in the new world were ready to form, and to exe« 
cute the most daring and desperate projects. The coasts of 
Mexico had already been discovered ; and from the obscure 
and confused accounts which the Spaniards had received, 
that rich and extensive country, seemed to promise an ample 
field for adventurous enterprize. In 1518, Don Velasques, 
governor of Cuba, projected an expedition against Mexico: 
and desirous to arrogate to himself the glory and advaiv^ 
tages of the conquest, he conferred the command on Her^ 
nando C<»rtez, a bold adventurer, whose abilities were 
equsd to any undertaking, and whose fortune and rank were 
n6t such, as seemed calculated to inspire him with any 

* Robertson's H^t. of America^ vol, iii. p. 209. 
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hi^;her ideas^ than 6f ftcthig in perfect sttbordinatton to his 
employer. The eveat proved contnuy to the expectations 
of Veksques. Before the expedition sailed from Cuba, ha 
began to suspect the aspiring ambition of Cortez, and re- 
solyed to deprive him of the command. The latter, how* 
ever, aj^rized of his design, and perfecdy sure of the at- 
tachment of his followers, immediately set sail with eleven 
small vessels, of which the largest was only one hundred 
tons burden. His whole force consisted only of six hun- 
dred and seventeen soldiers and seamen ; all volunteers, 
and men of the most daring resolution. With this small 
force, he undertook the conquest of a vast empire. Having 
landed on the continent, he laid the foundation of the town 
of Vera Cruz, and built a fortress sufficiehtly strong to re* 
sist the attacks of an Indian army. At his first arrival, he 
received a message from Montezuma, requiring to know 
his intentions, in visiting die country. Cortez announced 
himself as ambassador . from the king of Spain, a most 
powerful monarch of the east, and declaring himself en* 
trusted with such proposals, as he could impart only to the 
emperor in person, requested to be immediately conducted 
to the capitfld. The Mexican officers hesitated at this re* 
quest, which they knew would be extremely embarrassing 
to Montezuma, whose mind had become harassed with 
alarming apprehensions ever since he had heard of the land* 
ing of the Spaniards on his coasts. During this interview^ 
s<»ne painters in the train of the Mexican officers, were em* 
ployed in sketching, in their rude manner, figures of the 
ships, the horses, the artillery, the soldiers, and whatever 
attracted their attention. Cortez, perceiving this, and be* 
ing informed that the pictures were designed to be present- 
ed to Montezuma, in order to give him a just idea of these 
smmge and wonderful objects, resolved to render the repre* 
sentations as striking as possible, by exhibiting such a 
spectacle, as might give both them, and their monardi, an 
awful impression of the irresistible force of his arms* 
The trumpets, by his order, sounded an alarm; the troops, 
in a moment, formed in order of battle ; both cavalry and . 
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infantry performed their martial exercises and evolutions, 
while repeated discharges of the cannon, which were pointed 
against a thick forest adjoining the camp, made dreadful ha- 
voc amongst the trees. The Mexicans were struck with that 
amazement, which a spectacle so novel, so extraordinary, 
so terrible, and so much above their comprehension, might 
be expected to excite. Reports and repreisentations of it 
were sent to Montezuma, who, as well as his subjects, con- 
ceived that the Spaniards were more than human beings ; 
an opinion which Cortez took every opportunity of impress- 
ing on the minds of the Mexicans. Montezuma, aftet- 
wards, sent ambassadors with rich presents, to the Spanish 
camp, expressingthe greatest friendship for Cortez, andtlie 
sovereign of Castile ; but constantly requesting him to de- 
part from his dominions. This was the purport of every mes- 
sage from the Mexican monarch. Cortez, however, conti- 
nuing to advance ; the request was changed into a command. 
Montezuma absolutely forbade him to approach the capital, 
and required his immediate departui'e from the country. 
The Spanish general, however, determined to proceed to 
Mexico, and concluded an alliance with the Caziques of 
Zempoalla and Quiabislan ; who, being weary of Montezu- 
ma's tjrranny, took this opportunity of revolting against his 
government. Several other chiefs followed their example, 
and Cortez soon perceived, that, although the Mexican 
empire was extensive, populous, and powerful, it was far 
from being firmly consolidated. This circumstance in- 
spired him with new hopes of effecting its subjugation. 

Previous to the commencement of his march towards 
Mexico, Cortez, resolving to shake off his dependance on 
the governor of Cuba, organized the new colony of Vera 
Cruz^ on the model of the other Spanish governments, es- 
tablished in the new world. Having appointed as magis- 
trates such officers as were most firmly attached to hid 
person, and most ardently bent on pushing forward the ex- 
pedition, he resigned into their hands the commission 
which he held under Velasques, and requested them to 
appoint a general, in the name of the king of Spain, whose 
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perspn they represented, and wfaose authorky, akme, they 
acknowledged ; dedaring^ at the same time, hia readiness 
to serve in the capacity of a common soldier, equaSy as in 
that of commander. By this judicious proceeding, he 
involved them in his rebellion against the governor of 
Cuba; and the.affiur terminated by his re«ekction to tke 
shief command of the expedition, with a commission fr<»a 
the colony, under the .aud»ority of the Spanish crown. Ht« 
next measure affords an evident proof of the ascendaaey 
which he had ^gained over his followers, and of their ardour 
for carrying on the enterprise. He represented to diem, in 
the most forcible tej^ois, that it would be the highest degree 
pf folly, to think of returning to. poverty and disgrace, after 
having expended their whole fortunes in the equipment of 
the expedition-r— that they, must absolutely resolve eidier to 
conquer or perish — ^that the ships were so much damaged 
as to be unfit for jservice, while their small IcMnce: would d^ 
rive a very, considerable accession of strength, bom the 
junction of one hundred men, necessarily left with the fleet. 
By these ars^iments,he convinced them of the necesuty of 
fixing iheir hopes on what lay before them, without looking 
back, or suffering the idea of a retreat to enter their mimlsv ' 
With the consent of the whole army, the vessels were strip* 
ped of their sails, rigging, iron work^HRud other articles, 
which might become useful^ and afterwards broken in pieces* 
Thu^, from an effort of magnanimity^ to which th^e are 
few p:arallels in history, a few hundred %nen viduntarily con* 
sented to shut themselves, up in a hostile country, filled wUk 
powerful and unknown nation/ ; and, having cut off tywry 
ineans of escape, left tbemselyes. without any resource but 
their own valour and perseverance. 

Cortez landed in Mexico on the second of April, 1518 f. 
and, on the sixteenth of August, he began his march t<^ 
wards the metropolis, with five hundred foot, fifteen horse^ 
and six field^ pieces. The rest pf his men were left to gar* 
rison the fort of Vera Cruz. In his progress, he was ia? 
terrupted by a war with the Tlausqalans, a numerous ant! 
warlike people, whos^ impetuous valour, howeyef^ 

VOL. IX. [34] 
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obliged tb yield to the supcrimitf of Eiiro]ietti wetBp&mB 
mad tactics. The Tlascdans, who were ittveterste enemies 
to the Mexkans, having experieneed what they now cwH 
•idered the invincible valour of the Spaniards, coneladed 
trith them a treaty of peaee, and afterwards of aUi»(iee» 
and contributed in no smaH degree to die aocceaa of their 
enterprise. 

Cortex, with his Spaniards, accompanied by mc ihoQ* 
sand of his new allies, immediately advanced tmvatds 
Melcieo. They were met, in different parts, of their jou]> 
aey, by messengers from Monteznma, bearing rich pre* 
eents, and sometimes inviting them to proceed, but at othen, 
requesting them to retire. In this period of tndeciaioA, 
1M> measures were taken to oppose the progress of Cortes. 
Sttdi was the embarr^sment of the Mexican monarch, that 
flie Spaniards were already at the gates of Ms capital, bsr 
tote hQ had determined whether to receive them as friends 
or as enemies. 

Mexico, seated on islands near die western side of die 
. lake, was inaccessible, except by three causeways, extend- 
ing over die shaUow waters. That of Tacuba, on the west, 
was a mile and a half in Jength ; that of Tezcuep, on the 
nm*di-we8t, extended three; and that of Cuoyacan, on the 
south, not less than six miles. On the east side, the city 
oottU be approached only by canoes. The Spanianis, b^ 
ing arrived on the borders of the lake, advanced along the 
causeway with great* circumspection, and, on their near ap- 
proach to theci^, diey were met by about one thousand 
persons, clothed in maades of fine cottmi, and adorned 
tvidt plimiies. Hiey announced the approach of Montezu- 
ma, and were followed by about two hundred odiers, in a 
similar dress, adorned abo widi plumes, and marching in 
aokiim silence. Next appeared a company <^ a higher 
rank, in shewy apparel, in the midst of whom was Monte^ 
zuma, in a diair, et litter, richly ornamented with gold, 
and feathers of various colours, and carried on \ the shoufc- 
•ders of four i^ his principal officers, while others support^ 
ed« canopy over bis head. Thw siimMmM with baite^ 
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^fi^Mtalf fbe'Sttbverterof kkdiraiie. He conducted Ae S|ii%* 
ainrcii into the eitfr^ tuwigned them quarters m % krgt 
l^ttUdingt escoiOfMMed widi n ttone well, lAik towers el: 
px^pfit diMances, and containing coims, and apuvtasaeniii^ 
eij^kndy 8}>aciou8 tor ^ir accommodationy aod tbait af 
their allies. Here C<»tez planted the sutillerjr, posted csm^ 
tbeb, and ordered his troops to preserve die aame stride 
Sims ^discipline, as if th^had Ii^mi encaoftped in Ae fil»^ 
4if an enemy. During some time, the greatest harmony sub^ 
^ted between the ^uiards and the Mexicana, and Mod^ 
lezuina made preaents of such value not only to Qorle^ 
jKnd hia officers, but also to the jMrivate men, as demonstralr 
.ed the opulence of his kingdom. The Spaniards, howevei^ 
spon began to reflect on their aitiiati<m, shut up in Mcw% 
and surrounded by the wate|*s of its bJce. They p^ceivedt 
idiat, by breakii^ di^wn the bridges placed at iatervala 19 
liie causeways, or by destroying part of the causewaj^ 
jtkemselyes, their retreat might be rendered impracticable. 
The Tlascalans had earnestly dissuaded dxeUz from vepr 
tMring into Mexico, where, from so peculiar a si^tuation, ha 
}Bai^t b^ enclosed as ui a snare, out of which it woUfld be 
igap^sible to escape. They also assured hii^, that the 
Mexican priests had, in the name of the gods, counselled 
4»eir aoyereign to admit the Spamards in^to dieir capital^ 
.iriiere be might wifh perfect security, cut them off at ^rne 
blow. The mind of Ccstex, however, was unappalled by the 
jlangera of his su;uati<m, and he formed a pbm no kss e;^ 
ir»or4inary thw daring* fU resolved to seize MimtesMir 
ma m his paiiM«e, and to carry him prisoner to the Spanybh 
iquartera. From the veneration of die Mexicans for the 
•peFs<^ of dieir mpnarj^h, and from their in^icit obedi^acf 
m his will, lie h^^dt by having Montezuma in his power, 
aa obflain the supreme directioi& of afairs, or at least, by 
leaving so sacred a. pledge in his hands, he made w> doul^ 
jftf baiiig. s€;eure frcnn aggression. 

. Sefbae Cortez entered Mexico^an engagement had taken 
yteM Beat V^$a Cinai;^ between the Mejacans^aad adetaah* 
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stient of the Spanish gairism of that plate, aaSd alAonq^h liA 
Spaniards were victorious, one of them happened to be taken 
prismier. This unfortunate captive was inimediatqly be^ 
headed, and his head, after being tarried in triumph to dif- 
ferent cities, in order to convince the people that th^ir in- 
vaders were not immortal, was at last sent to Mexico. Al» 
though Cortez had received intelligence of this afeir, ift 
his route, it had not deterred him from entering that citj% 
but reflecting on his precarious situation, he resolved to 
tnake it a pretext for' seizing the emperor. At kts usual 
hour of visiting Montezuma, he went to the palace, accom* 
panied by five of his principal officers, and as many trusty 
soldiers. Thirty chosen men followed, not in regular order, 
but sauntering at intervals^ as if they had no odier object 
than curiosity. Small parties were posted at proper inters 
vals, between the Spanish quarters and the court, and the 
rest of the troops were under arms ready to sally out ontbe 
first alarm. Cortez with his attendants being- admitted as* 
usual, he reproached the monarch with being the author of 
the violent assault made on Ae Spaniards near Vera Cruz^ 
by one of his officers. Montezuma, confounded at this ua** 
expected reproach, asserted his innocence, and as a proof 
gave orders to bring the officer and his- accomplice^ prisoners 
to Mexico. Cortez professed himself convinfced of Monteani- 
ma's innocence, but told him, that to produce the same con* 
Action on the minds of his followers, it was necessary, diat^ 
he should give a proof of his confidence and attachment, by 
removing from his palace, and taking up his residence ia 
ihe Spanish quarters, where he should be treated witJi tbe 
attention and respect due to so great a mcmarch. Monte- 
zuma earnestly, but ineffectually, remonstrated againM thift 
extraordinary proposal. He saw that Cctttez was deter* 
mined ; and he found himself under the necessity of com* 
plying. His officers were called, and he communtoeled to 
them, his resolution of taking up his residence anfteong bis 
new friends. Although astonished, and aflicted, they dutst 
not presume to question the will of their master. He was, 
therefore, carried in silent and scHTowfal poB^, to tbe^Mm* 
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ish quairters ; but when^ it was made known to tbe people, 
that the strangers were carrying away dieir emperor, they 
broke out into the wUdest transports of rage, and threatened 
the Spaniards with immediate destruction. But, as soon 
as Montezuma waved his hand, and declared that it was an 
act of his own chmce, the multitude, accustomed to revere 
every intimation of the sovereign's {deasure, quietly dis- 
persed. 

Cortez, having the emperor in his power, now governed 
the entire in his name; and Montezuma was only the 
organ of his will, althou^ he was attended as usual by his 
ministers ; and the external aspect of the government un- 
derwent no alteration. The unforti»nate monarch, however, 
was obliged to acknowledge himself a vassal to the king of 
Spain, and to accompany his professions of fealty, and ho- 
mage^ by a magnificent preiient to his new sovereign. His 
subjects, imitating his example, brought in liberal contri- 
butions. 

Cortez, although isoster of the Mexican capiul, and of 
the person of the monarch, was now -threatened with a new 
danger. Velasques, hearing of his success, and enraged at 
seeing his own authority rejected, fitted out, at Cuba, an 
armament of eighteen vessels, having on board eighteen ca- 
wdry, eight hundred infantry, and twelve pieces of cannon, 
llie expedition was placed under the command of Pamphi- 
lo de Narvaez, who had orders to seize Cortez, and his 
principal officers, to send themto him in irons, and to com- 
plete die conquest of Mexico. Cortez now saw himself in 
a more arduous situal»m thaiv ever, being imder the neces- 
sity of taking the field, not against unskilful Indians, but 
against an army equal in courage, and discipline, to his 
owft— in numbers, far superioi^— and commanded by an o£> 
fieer of distinguished bravery. Having made an unsuccess- 
&i attempt to accommodate matters, by negociation,he de- 
termined to advance against his new enemy. 

He left one hundred and fifty men in Mexico, under the 
command of Pedro de Alvaredo, an c^cer of determined 
courage and resolution. To the custody of this slender gar^ 
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riftw h€ mw oU4ge4 to commit die capital, and the .cafli» 
numarch. With the re^ of the troopa be marched for Zem* 
poalla, of which Narvaez had takeo possession. A ne^^ 
ciation was again ccrnimenced, but without aajxe^a: Nar*- 
vae£ required) that Cortez and his followers should recog* 
mse him as governor of Mexico, in virtue of ihe pqwecs 
which he derived from Velasquesi whiJke Cortez refused to 
submit to any authority which was not founded on a ccMn- 
mission from the emperor Charks V. then king of Spain. 
The time emjdc^ed in these negociations, gave Cortez an 
opportunity of corrupting the tron^^ of Narvaez* lUs own 
forces did not exceed two hundred and fifty ; yet, with this 
small body, he attad^ed that general, who had almost four 
times the number, ^nd gained an easy victory, with th^ loss 
of only two soldiers; while no more than two officers, aird 
fifteen privates, were killed on the adverse side. Cqrtez 
treated the vanquished in the most generous manner, giving 
them their choice, either of returning to Cuba, or of enm:"* 
Uxg into hi^ service. Most of them chose the latter ; and 
Cortez, when he least expected such good fortune, saw np 
less than one thousand Spaniards ranged under his stapd- 
ard. With this ireinforceo^ent, he niarched back to Mexico, 
where his presence was extremely necessary. A courier hs^ 
brought him intelligence^ that AlviSu*edo's mismanagemctit 
Iwl excited an insurrection; and that the Spamards were 
closely besie^d in their quarters, and harassed with mcef- 
aant al^tacks* The danger was so great, as not to admit <tf 
•deliberatioin or delay ; and Cortez inunediately began bis 
inarch. It is somewhat extraordinary^ that the Mexicans 
^d not take the precaution to break the bridges in die 
4)au8ew:ays, by which they might have enclosed Alvasedo, 
and have {prevented the entrance of Cortez. Instead of 
adopung so obvious a measure, for preventing the junetion 
^ their enemies, in the h«ut of thdj: capital, they anffisred 
Cortez to enter the city, without opposition, and take poa* 
aesflikm of his former statioii. This apparent calm, howevmr, 
^as cnly a prelude to a v^cknt storatu The Mexican8,wii0 
now appeared sesolmd on the extermination of their ^ 
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m^y YettUnwd their anns, and atttdeed the Sptilidi qoMt^ 
ters ill such formidable numbers, and with s«ich imdaunted 
OiMirftgey Aat although the arttUer^f pootced against their tu- 
mvitwHts crowds, swept down multitudes at every discharge^ 
Jtbe Impetuosity of the attack did not abate. Fresh bodies 
of men incessantty rushed forward to occupy the {^ces of 
the slain ; and all the vakmr of the Spaniards was barely 
sufficient to prevent ihem from forcing their way into the 
fortifications. 

Cortex was astomshed at the desperate ferocity of a peo»* 
pk, who seemed at first to submit so patiently to a foreign 
yt^e. He made two desperate sallies from his quarters^ 
but, alAiough numbers of Mexicans fell, and part of the city 
was burned, he gained no permanent advantage ; and be* 
^es, being wounded himself, he lost twelve of his soldiers ; 
a serious afiair at that time, when in his circumstances, the 
Bfe of a single Spaniard was of importance. No resource 
was now left, but to make use of the influence of the cap* 
tWe emperor, in order to quell the insurrection. Monte* 
asiima was' brought in regal pomp to the battlement, and 
was compelled to address the people. But their fiiry rose 
above all restraint. Volleys of arrows and stones poured 
in upon the ramparts ; and the unfortunate prince being 
woimded in the head by a stone, fell to the ground. The 
Mexicans as soon as they saw their emperor fell, were 
struck with sudden remorse, and fled with precipitation 
and horror, as if^lliey supposed themselves pursued by the 
Vengeance of heaven for their crime. Montezuma was car- 
ried by the Spaniards to his apartments, but being now 
weary of life, he, tore die bandages from his wounds and 
obstinately refusing to take any nourishment, expired in a 
few days. The Spaniards endeavoured to convert him to 
the Christian faith, but he rejected all their solicitations 
with disdain. Christianity, indeed, was preached to this, 
imfortunate prince by very unsuitable apostles, and it could 
scarcely be supposed that he should embrace its doctrines" 
OK the recommendation of persons, whose whole conduct 
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appeired to be so 4bmetrtci|ll}r in oppo«^0ll^to tlie t«M(a 
of that religion. . 

The death of Montezuma loosed the Meidcaiis. firomall 
the restraints, which their veneration for his person, and 
dignity, had imposed on their actions. A wmc of extermi- 
nation was the immediate consequence, and after ^various 
attacks in which the Mexicans showed the most daring ne* 
solution, the Spaniards found it necessary to retreat from 
a situation, in which they must be finally over:wbelmed ky^ 
the immense multitudes, and incessant assaults of ^elr 
^lemies. This measure was, however, not effected witlumt 
extreme difficulty. The Mexicans, astonished at the m^ 
peated efforts of Spanish valour, had now changed id^i* 
system of hostility, and instead of renewing their att^ckf, 
had adopted the measure of breaking the causeways, wi^ 
barricacting the streets, in order to cut off all commuiliqir 
don between the Spaniards and the country. A retreat 
from Mexico, being now a measure of absolute necessity, jt 
was effected in the night; but not without great loss, jsr 
the Mexicans from whom their preparations could not be 
concealed, had not only broken the bridges, and made 
breaches in the causeways ; but attacked, them on aU sides 
from the lake. All Mexico was in arms^ and the lake was 
covered with canoes. The Spaniards crowded tQgether 
on die narrow causeway— -hemmed in on, every side^ 
and wearied with slaughter, were unable to bear v^ again^ 
the weight of the torrent, that poured in upon. thei% 
The confusion was universal. The tremendous soundf 
of the warlike instruments of the Mexicans, with the 
shouts of their barbarian multitudes, gave addiuonal hor« 
ror to the scene. Cortez, with part of his soldiery, broke 
through the enemy, but many, overwhelmed by the multit 
tude of aggressors, were either killed on the causeway <^ 
perished in the lake ; while others, whom the Mexi|cans jhad 
taken alive, were dragged away in triumph to be sacrificf^ 
to the god of war. In this fatal retreat, which is yet dis^ 
tinguished in New Spain by the nume of Noche Trisle, o^ 
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ittr'nqjjlit bf Btmioi^, not less iXiat half of Ae Spaniards, \l^th 
above two thousand Hascahiis were killed $ many oflkefvi 
>f dli«tiDeti<m abo perished, among whom was Velasquez 
de jLeott, cosmiifered as the second person in the army, and 
in dtting courage sot inferior to Cortez himself. All Urn 
actilhrry, alnmunition, and baggage were lost ; and only a 
smd portioii o€ the treasure which they had amassed waa 
saved** The whole empire was now in arms, and CortM 
Imving reviewed his shattered battalions, continued his re-* 
trimt towards Tlascala, the only place where he could hope 
far a iiriendly reception. He met with no opposition till he 
reached the valley of Otumba, where the whole force of the 
Mesticans was concentrated. When the Spaniards' hwi 
Ifaihedthe summit of an eminence, they saw the spacioua 
vaAley through which they were obliged to pass, covered 
with an army eictended as far as the eye could reach. At 
tfie sight of this immense multitude, the Spaniards were 
aatonislted, and even the boldest were inclined to despair* 
Bttt Cortez, without allowing time for their fears to gain 
strerigdi'from reflection, briefly reminded diem diat no al« 
tenu^ve remained, but to conquer or die ; imd insiantljr 
led them to die charge. The Mexicans waited their ap- 
proach with inflexible firmness. Notwithstatiding the su- 
periority of European discipline and arms, the Spaliiards, 
Aough successful in every attack, were ready to sink under 
die repeated efforts of innumerable muhitudes. But Cor- 
tez, observing the great standard of the empire, which waa 
dtttied bef<»^ the Mexican general, and recoUecdng to have 
heard dfat on its fate the issue of every battle depended, 
put himself at the head of a few of his bravest officers, and 
p&ahed fomrturd with an impetuosity that bor^s down all be-" 
fore it, 4o the place where he saw it displayed. Cortez, 
Itoiving brought the Mexican general to the ground with a 
atroke of his lance, the sel^t body of guards was broken, 
ftid the imperial standard disappeared. At diis spectacle, 
fkie Meadeans were struck with a universal panic, and fled 
#ilfa-t^dpitation to the mountains. 

* RoberUon^s £Uato]7 of America^ vol. i}. page 95. 
VOt. IX,. [35] 
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i. The day after tik battle of Otiuaba, the Spwiards readied 
die territories of the Tlascaland,. their allies, who being im- 
placable enemies. of the Mesucanname, continued fsuthful 
to Cortez in this reverse of his fortune. . Here he Itad an 
interval of rest and tranquillit|r, that was extremely neces- 
sary for curing the wounded and for recruiting the^treng^ 
of his soldiers ; exhausted as they were by a Icmg series of 
lurdships and fatigues.. During this suspension of military 
c^rations, he recruited his battalions with one hundred and 
eighty adventurers, newly arrived from Spain, and the isl- 
ands i and obtained possession of some artillery and ammu- 
niuon, which had been sent by Velasquez for the use of the 
apiiy of Narvaez, ^nd had be^n seized \^yii}e officeriwtiom 
Portez had left in command at Vera Cruz. Having rer^eivedl 
these reinforcements^ he resolved to recommence the war^ 
^|in|i attempt the reduction of Mexico. But as he knew -this to 
be. impracticable,, unless he cquld secure the command of the 
l^e, he gave orders to prepare in the mountains of Tlas^ 
^ala, ^materials for constructing twelve brigantines,'which 
Vere to be carried thither in pieces, ready to be .put to- 
gf thert s^d launched when it should be found necessary. . 
. On the twenl^-eighth of December, 1520, Cortez J>egait 
his second march towards Mexico, at the hea^ of <£ive huor. 
^ed and fifty Spanish foot^ and forty horse, with t^i thou- 
sand Tlascalans, and a train of nine field pieces. The Mexi-* 
c^ns, howevpr, were not imprepared for his recepticm. On the^ 
d^ath of Mpiiitezuma, their nobility, in whom die, right of 
electing the emperor appears to have beenyested^ hadraised* 
his broker, Quetlavaca, to the throne. The courage and con^* 
duct of this prince had been displayed in the direction of those 
attacks by which the Spaniards had been obliged to retreg^ 
from Jiis capital; and he took the most prudent and vigqr*^ 
ous measures for preventing their return ; but, while k^ 
was arranging his plans of defence, with a degree of for«^ 
sight imcommon in an aboriginal American, he died oi th^ 
^all-pox ; a disorder unknown in that quarter of the gjkal^^ 
until it was introduced by the Europeans, In his stead, t^ 
Mexicans elected Guatimozin, nephew, and son-in-law of 
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Montezuma, a young prince of distinguished reputation for 
abilities and valour. Cortefi Iiaving adyanced to Tezcuco, a* 
city situated near the lake of Mexico, and about twentj^ 
miles distant from that capital, was near seeing alt his vast 
plans of conqueiBt defeated, by a dangerous conspirat?j^ 
among his troops ; many of whom, on a near view of thc^ 
difficulties which they had to encounter, in attaching a city' 
of so difficult access as Mexico, had formed the design of 
assassinating him and his principal officers, and of cdiifer- 
ring the command on some other, by whom this desperafe 
project would be relinquished. The conspiracy^, howevei^^ 
being detected, and the mutinous spirit of the troops a!^ 
layed, by the consummate prudence and firmness of the ge- 
neral, the preparations for the attack of Mexico were car^ 
ried on with unanimity and ardour. In the space of thred 
xiionth8,'the materials for the construction of die brigantines 
were completed, aad carried from the mountaitis of Tlas* 
cala to Tezcuco^ ^n the lake of Mexico, a distance of above 
sixty miles, b3r't«tf thousand men, escorted by tfibeen tiiOtL-* 
siasid Tla8calan.wMKors, and two hundred aiid fifteen S{:tt* 
niards. A grelit number of Indians, also, wefe employed^ 
during the space of two months, in widei^ng the rhritfet 
Htkith ran from Tezcuco to the lake, and fanBln^ltim0 a 
naivigable canal, near two miles in lengdi. About the san^ 
fime, Ac army reoeived a reiiiforcement of two htindred 
Spanish »ddierB, ei^ty horses, and two pieces of batterh^ 
cannon, with a considerable supply of arms and amiiufii^ 
ikm^ alH^hich had been procured in Hispaniola, by ^b» 
agents of Cortez in that island. 

The brigantines uTere now put together and knncfaed^ 
and every preparation was made for the siege. The Spa* 
Hiatds were already posted at Tezcuco ; lemd their first st^ 
was to take possession of Tacuba and Cuoyocan ; the cities 
which commanded the other two causeways. This they ef- 
fected, wttit little opposition, as the inhabitants had fled into 
Mexico, wtere the whole force of the nation was concea* 
trated. The first effort of the Mexicans was to destroy the 
brigantines i but th«ir numerous cmoes ytrert soon dis- 
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fameAi and Ae SpaniardB, aft^r a great atiugiMte]- o£ liie 
•aemyy irere l«ft masters of #ie lake. The siege bjaTiag 
^entimied a whole month, dunriag whieh time one famous 
f o^ict had succeeded axiother ; and many of the Spaman)^ 
f^wg killed, m^e of them wounded? and all Xit them neady 
to sitk w^r die pressure of usDremitting fatigue ; iiUxlez, 
in eoAsideration of these circuBisttmces, reaol^d ta «ml» a 
UraiMl effcArt to obtain possession of .4x0 eity* 

In coosequenee of this resolution, a general attack wsk 
<iade ^ ^ thi^e causeways. Cortex himself led the di- 
iniei«n which adranced hy the oaas€rway Cuoyocan ; while 
the two^hers were commanded hy Smidovsl,.and Alta* 
Tidoi fwo oftcers of distinguished bravevy* The Spaniards 
pushed forward, with an impetuosity that here down aUop- 
posiliia, and finrced their way o¥«r the cimals and bwAr 
aidoe«t i^o ^^ ^y- X^uatimosin, dow se^^mg tkc^ ^a^ 
marflB widiin his capital, and ohseririi>g.thi|$tbey had nc^ 
gleeted io fiM np the gre^t kreach inthe oin^ewflkyaf C«oyo-» 
caB»>al>hQ<i|h Coptez had st^oned an ofi^r*th^v for thai 
pmiKise^ noaoMsanded his troops to efedo^n, /^ir ^m^^ 
mid aa aHff^the Spaniards to advance imo4hi» haariKtf the 
caty,'iriiile he despatibhed bands t^f eelectwamars^'hy difibr- 
mxtiTKoutes^ t» inteieeept their retreat* .Qn aaignalgi^iesi Sf 
the jtrnftifOTf the pm^s at the piimapal temple ati^nck the 
great dmm^oaee^Mcd to .the gnd.of war. Noraoonftr did 
idba Mmdoans hear its ss^mn aad impressive sounds cafevh 
laaadao inspire ihem wi& a, contempt of des^ and an «a« 
tInuiicaticfliidaQr, Aan they rushed on dm enemy nKrilh frnn* 
'dc rage. The Spaniards were obliged toretine; and, an ihm 
stem ctf conii^on which ensued, six Mecdcan 
hmdng aeized on Cartes, wene carrying :hsm oJF, iriien i 
of libiofiieeiis rescued him, at dm expeaae of ihair «mm 
lEves4 hat swt till after he rhad receiired se^woral daagemma 
wmmda.; Above «isty Spaniards perished in this steottjd 
retreat; and forty of diese fnil, aliTe, intx> deh^ands iodf; jm 
eswmy aeyerknomn to show mercy to a captsre. . . Xkene 
titfortmmiemmi weeejdaaggedin triumfpift ao ^die tenaf^, 
ani snorficad to ^/god lof WKC. 
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Ibe ntHkeJF^ but ptofM^od wMk ^f^at.ciijeiwiqieipdan. A» 
llie SpaiiWanls ^Mpi^ iilMgpiiii» <^Hiii«iroya, Ac; Indiitii |dk 
vGw if (iucMllie fai;^9Ms)i€i» belmd tb#m ( ^wdM Mm m thqr 
got pos«ea$ii9n of a^ partiof tH^^i^,! $ba hoyaM weee im- 
jme^«$ffl^ lei«41«d wiih ^ gtmwd* lofmUUc numbers 
of tli^ Memiemii» fell in them oooimtSf wbicb w«irr ewqr 
4a7 renewed. Tlie eurviviors expetienfiedt nU the bmm» 
of &o«iie, jis their stwes nmre <MJia«aied bj &e mw l uft Mdw q f 
Una: had flocked to lite capitBl^ to idefead tbair aarerei^, 
^nd the tempks of ikm gods^ aad the Spaoiards^'Witii thetir 
alttcs^twere aEiaaters of the lake, aad o£ all the avenaet tittt 
ikd to the €it^^ 

The inyadenr conlsiaiffig their pisgreas^ all the thuae di- 
rima a s of^dwar arm^ at bat mat m jdie .gveat »quare>iii 4he 
centre of the city, ^hese diejr made a aacuve lodgmoHt. 
^nbcee^QsrdM of . Mexicao were ttom Isdd ia rukiav and tha 
-^renmaang qimrter anas ao hard pvcased, that it coiiid aot 
loi^ tesist die eiints of ^ihe jnecHaatt* At thie junt t m ^e, 
Cwattmdzia Aaa&talcen bytfae brigaatiaas 4aD the lidM,ia at- 
tempting to make his escape in a canoe. As soon as Ae 
'iapfeMBrof the emperor was kaMwa, Ae neshitttMse of the 
If exioons ceased ; aad Cortex took possessioa of the snmSi 
{fltft bf At oitf that tvas not destrojrad* Thus termiaii6d 
ike aiage of Mexico, after having eontinaed seveB^4rre 
days, aearcely one of- whieh passed without some extraoiv 
di^iry eiSart of attaek or dtfaaofe. The ^aiiftrds^ as may 
ba expected, were elated wsdt joy, by Ae coa^letion of 
: ^ur difiook ocmqiiest, and die eicpectaiion of faring im- 
anhnsa. ^lails. But m the latter reispect, diey were mise- 
aahly diaqyp<^ated. Gaadmofii^ia fereseetng his impemiiiig 
' fate; haid^asised the riches aiaassed by his aaeestors to foe 
Atxywtk into the kuke ; smd instead of 4ieeoming masters of 
thatreaaares of lionlezuma, and dlie ep(^ of d^ temples, 
th^. ooaquorors coald caHict aidy i^ dMdl ta^tjr' aminlst 
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yitiii «ftd dMlfindoti. TheSpftmards exekimefd* kmdly 
agatttstllietr general, Dpfiom^ey suspectc^d of appropristSng 
the gt«ateftt part of die spoiHs to hi« own use, as well as 
i^Aiaat O tt adM B H writi, whom tHty aeeusediof ehs^atdy con- 
m^iiBtf ^^ treaaureft* la order to idlaf thi^ ferment. Cor- 
«Bft cottsenMl «o a deed dtot sullied all the glory of his 
foraiar actions. He atitfered die royid cajA^ with hiir 
ptHuapal aumaier to be pat to the rack, in otder to oblige 
Uai to discover the plane wtei^ his riches wcfre concealed. 
*Qie unhappy aaonareh bore his suffi^rings wilh'afi die firm- 
Msa of a hero, and* when his minltner uttet^ some com- 
plaint:, lie ashed, ^^ Am /now^reipotfiiig on a bedof roses.^^ 
The &voiirtte« stung with- i^morse, persevered indudfta^ 
silenoe* and jeaptsed. Cortes ashamed 6t so horrid a scene, 
mscuad the royal, vicdm from die hands of his tortinreKr: 
The unfortunate Guadmoaun being some tin^e afterward^ 
suspMttd of fonning a. sdi»me to throw off the Spamsh 
yokCf saas by Cortex; condemned to be hanged, togedier' 
imth ^ Caanqoes of > T«xctieo, and Tacuba, two persons of 
die greatest eonnence in die empire. The suctseaa of Con-' 
tcis aad die sfd^idour of his conqueoty ptoeured -hittt firom^ 
thfi 'emperor Charles V. the vicetoj^dty of Meaito, itt spite 
of the claim of Vehuqaez^ and the instnlmttonB of his odher 
enemies. . ; ►- 

The r^ipon <tf the aimieat Mesdeans, wa» the most wilft 
aid ex|rav%gant system of idetetry^i that the world has ever 
saea* Thi&ir worahip appeiirs to fa^re. been directed, not' 
to a benevolent, but a maUgaant deity,' who delighted iir- 
destrucdon* and whom they endeavmired to appease b^' 
horrid rites and human sacriiicfs. Thair principal dehUs 
irei^ dwirteen in immher, hut they abo nchnowtedged a va^i 
ritty of local divinitios, who preside over die mblintaias; 
die yallies^ aad other parts of na^re, aa weH as over die 
afiairs of K|e $ but Mexkli, the god of war, seems to Mtve 
been- die chief idiject of adorati<m. They had varioba idols;, 
rudely formed pf stone, wood, or day, and eometimes de-* 
-comted widi gems and gold. Their ^ests were numeroas; 
and h^ an alsnc^t ualimiMiNiaA^ence oiaer. ihe peofde. 
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They trcm a bUek cotton mande; rdieiiibfiiig'a v^, aa# 
^ere seenqts tofaaveJbeen an onl«r pfmo&ks, as in ^ east* 
em countries of A«ia« The ^riiicipal part of the McmcaHi 
worship seems to have coasisted in hmn^i-sacEifices. Rv^tf 
captive takm in war. was ctwaOiy tortured, and inunofatted 
on the akarS'Of the Mexican gods. The head and the he«rt 
were the portion of those sanguiitfirir divihitses ; wh^ 
the rest of die body was assigned to the captoro, who ^east* 
ed on the flesh. The iMimher of human victinis offered up 
to the Mexican idols^ has been variously stated, and un«> 
doubtediy often exaggerated. When Herxara teUs us diat 
five thousand, nay erea twenty tkousalnd, haod sometimes 
been sacrificed intone day^ wefind ovrsdves diiligedto sus- 
pend our belief. Zkiffunnrraga, first bidiop of Mexico; 
Gomara, and Torquemada, concur in stadng the annual 
lumber of victims at twenty thousand, and the last of these 
writers^ represents them as consisting cUefiy of diildren. 
Bajndiolemew de las: Casas, the avowed advocate of die 
Americans, on the contrary, reduces the munber to fiifty or 
one hundred* The account given by Barthol Dias,' faow^ 
every.afipears the most probable. Thtsaodidr infdrms us, 
that, from an enquiry set <m foot by the Franciscan firiaarfii 
imfisediately ^ter the conquest, the number of human vie** 
tims annually sacrificed in Mexico, appeared to be about two 
thiaMsatfuLfive hundreds a number sufficient tomahe humantty 
shudder. The idolatrous systems of the ancient Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romis^s, and the modem Orientals, must 
be. cfmsiderc^ as innocent supj^rstitions in comparison with 
those horrid oblations. The Mexican religion was founded 
s<4ely on. fiN^r, commanding ri^d faste, severe penances, 
vc^uixtaiy wounds, or tortures ; and the temples were de*- 
cor9tt(^d with the figures of detractive animals. In fine; 
the; whole apparatus of this barbarous religion, was calcu'^ 
lated to inspire terror. In no other part of the world does 
the human mind appear to have been so dreadfiilly disor- 
dei^d by terrii^ idsas. 

The ancient government of Mexico was monarchical, 
and hcreditarx in th^ royal iunily^ althoujh idiesiic^iisieB 
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ifras i^t strrcli5^ ecmfined to Uneai dftscedtris a brother Ait 
nephew of the deceased prince was soflhetimes prefetred td 
his 80im. Thtoe werb several rdyM comiliils and chsscs of 
iiobittt7f whi* were prhicipaUy k«redttary ; and ^spotism 
seems to haVe been first introdticed by ihe celebrated Mon^ 
eezaiiia. Land) hofwett^, was not supposed to beksig to the 
monarch, as in Chhia and some other Orientsd coontrssS)' 
hut was atienaUe by the proprietors. As writing was un^ 
known, fliere was no code of kv^s, all Itti^ted aises being 
determined by traditional rules and established customs. 

If the Mexican armies were so numEerous as they have 
been represented by the Spmuards, it se6ms that the 
whole effective popolatian^'aocordiBg to the general cus- 
tom of remote antiquity, was in cases of emergency brought 
into -die field. Hieir arms aiid taodcs were, indeed, extreme^ 
ly rude. Nothing cail be said with any appearance of pre- 
cision, concerning die national revenue. 

From die relations crf^die Spanish writers, the population 
of Mexico at the time of tiie conquest, would appear to 
have been immense. These accounts, however, were uu*' 
doubtedly exaggerated. The Spanish conquerors were dis- 
posed to swell the importance of their own exploits, imd 
the Spanish authors amplified and embellished aU their 
narratifkfis. Every story relating to tiiese new and singu- 
lar countries, was greedily swallowed in %>aitt, and soon 
gained impKcit credit diroughout Europe. 

In the arts of civilized life, die Mexicans were certaiaiy 
ikr inferior to the Peruvians. Their S3miboIScal paiiitinga 
exhibited brilliant colours, but the designs were extremely 
rude. Their edifices were meanly buih of turf and stone, 
and generally thatched with reeds. Even die great tem- 
ple of Mexico, was only a square moimd of eardi, pardy 
faced with stone. The very ruins of the Mexican build- 
ings have perished, while the solid structures of the Perq?- 
vians yet remain. 

The Mesucans cultivated maize, and various linds of 
VegeiaMes, but their agriculture Was rude. Their dress 
WM s looaa cloak, ud a sash girl round ilie naked unSat. 
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w^ich concurred with their religion in tiiictttiiiig tboir 
loaniiers with ferocity ; as their principal warriors u^d to 
d^ce ^rpugti the streets, covered with the ^kins of their 
unfortunate capuvefi.. The 4edication of their temples wat 
solemnized by the destruction of human. li£^. W^ a^e 
told by Clavigero, that no less than twelve thousand, vic- 
tims were, sacrificed on two of these occasions.^ On the 
death of a chief, a great number of his attendants wece imt 
moIated« : lu fine, superstition and cruelty were thet fire^ 
dominant features in the Me^can character. 

NEW MEXICO. 

This exteQsive territory, which the Spaniards did not 
be^in to explore till after the middle of the sixteenth cen^ 
tury, is yet, in a great measure unknown, and its northerOt 
boundaries are still undetermined. Several considerate 
rivers pervade this extensive region ^ of which, some 4is«>, 
charges themselves into the Gulf of Mexico, and othe^ intOr 
that of California. The largest of these rivers is the Rif:^ 
Bravo, which empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico, nearly 
in the latitude of twenty-six degrees, north; but its cxri^x^ 
and its course, which appears to be scarcely less than twelve 
li\mdred miles, have not been ascertained. The Spaniards 
did not completely subdue this country till J 771, after a 
war of six years with the savages. During their marches, 
tb^y discovered at Cineguilla, in the province of Sonqra^ 
that lingular plain of forty-two miles in extent, in whidb^ 
vast quantities of pure gold are found in large lumps, at 
the depth of only about sixteen inches. Before the end 
of the year 1771,^ above two thousand persons, attracted by. 
this brilliant prospect of wealth, were settled at Cineguilla, 
which must in all probability become an opulent anc^popu* 
lous colony. Other rich mines have since been found in 
the provinces of Scmora and Cinaola ; and the mineralogy 

♦ History of Mexico, vol. i. p. 232. 
VOL. IX. [36] 
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of "diis newljr acquired territory, promises to equal, if not 
to exceed in importance, that of Mexico and Peru. The 
extensive peninsula of CaUfomia, which may be considered 
as an appendage to New Mexico, was discovered by Cor- 
tex, in 1536 ; but amidst the vast extent of acquisition, it 
was afterwards neglected, and long regarded as an island. 
It was at length explored by the Jesuits, who acquired as 
complete a dominion here as they did in Paraguay. On' their 
expulsion in 1766, it was found to contain several mines, 
widi a valuable pearl fishery on the coast. The spil is said 
to be extremely fertile, and the climate mild, but foggy. 

MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN. 

- The government of Mexico is vested in a viceroy, who is 
changed every three years. The viceroyalty is the office 
of the greatest power, and trust, that the crown of Spain 
has at its disposal, and probably the most lucrative employ 
that is held by any subject in the world. Mexico is the cen- 
tre of the Spanish power in America. The jealousy of that 
country, in regard to her colonies, renders it extremely dif- 
ficult to acquire any just ideas concerning them. In regard 
to commerce, Mexico, from its central situation with respect 
to South America, the Philippine islands, and Europe, pos- 
sesses great advantages, and is, undoubtedly, the most opu- 
ient of all the Spanish provinces. It yields a revenue of 
^about ooie million of pounds sterling to the crown of Spain, 
and is, in every point of view, the most important part of 
the Spanish empire in An^rica. 
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SOUTH AMEBIGA, 

Extends from about twelve degrees north, to fifty-lour 
degrees, south latitude, and from about thirty-four degrees, 
thirty minutes, to about eighty degrees, we)9t longitude. Its 
greatest length, from north to south, may, therefore, be com- 
puted at three thousand nine hundred and sixty, and its 
greatest breadth at two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
geographical miles. Many parts of the interior yet remain 
unexplored ; and it is only at a very recent period, that a|iy 
tolerable map of South America has been given to the pub- 
lic. This quarter of America is distinguished by the largest 
rivers, and the highest mountains, on the face of the globe. 
The principal river is that of the Amazons, so called from 
a female tribe, inured to arms, reported to have been disco- 
vered on its banks by the first navigators. The story is 
fabulous^ and has, probably, originated in fiction, or mis- 
take. The Amazon river is said by geographers, to be the 
largest in the world ; and the estimate is undoubtedly just, 
when breadth, as well as length, is considered. Its source 
is not yet exactly ascertained ; as two large rivers, the.Ma- 
ranon, and the Ucaial, join in composing this vast body of 
water. The whole length of its course, before it falls into 
the Atlantic, is computed to be about three thousand three 
hundred miles. The Maranon passes through the Andes, 
at a place called Pongo, remarkable for its sublime and 
magnificent scenery. The river, which is there contracted 
from a breadth of five hundred, to one of fifty yards, is con- 
fined within its two parallel walls of almost perpendicular 
rock. After the junction of the Ucaial and Maranoii, their 
united stream receives from the north and south, many- 
other large rivers ; which, being likewise composed of ^ 
number of inferior streams, water a vast extent of country. 
The depth is, in many places, more than one hundred fa- 
thoms ; and the swell of the tide is perceptible at the dis- 
tance of six hundred miles fronpi thb sea* 
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The Rio de la Plata, is, in magnitude and extent of course^ 
the second river in South America. It is formed by the 
united waters of. the Paraguay, the Parana, the Pilco* 
mayo, and the Urucuay ; the two former of which are the 
principal streams. The Rio de la Plata is interspersed with 
mimerous islands. The breadth of the sstuary is such, 
Ant land cannot be discovered on either side, from a ship 
in the middle of the stream ; and vessels ascend near one 
thousand two hundred miles from the sea. 
. The third great river of South America, is the Oroonoko, 
l^hich rises in latitude five degrees, ten minutes, north* In 
its course, which is exceedingly tortuous, it receives many 
large rivers. One striking peculiarity is observable in re* 
gard to the Maranon, or river of Amazons, and the Oroo- 
noko» The streams issuing from the lake of Parima, form 
three diflerent communications between these immense 
Hvers ; and that lake may be regarded as the centre of this 
singular connexion. It is easy to conceive what great ad- 
Vantages those countries may, at some future period, de- 
rive from this remarkable inland navigation, which nature 
kas prepared, and art may exceedingly improve. 

The mountsuns of South America, may be ranked among 
the most sublinae objects of nature* They ane the loftiest 
on the face of the globe, and are intermixed with the most 
sublime and terrific volcanoes. The immense chain of the 
Andes extends from the southern, almost to the northern 
extremity of this continent, at the medial distance of about 
one hundred miles from the western coast ; the whole 
length, allowing for the windings, being not less than four 
thousand five hundred miles. The highest summits are 
those of Peru, near the equator. Chimborazo, the most 
elevated summit of the And^s, was computed by the French 
mathematicians to be twenty diousand, two hundred and 
eighty feet above the level of the sea. The next in eleva- 
tion is supposed to be Cotopashi, a tremendous voleano, 
which is said to eject stones of eight or nine feet diameter, 
to the distance of more than nine miles. The height of 
Cotopashi, is estimated at about eighteen thousand m^ban- 
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dred feet It is sitiated about twenty-five miles to the 
soudi-east of Quito. The mountain of Sanguay, the sum* 
mit of which is covered with perpetual snow, is a constant 
volcano ; and its explosions are sometimes so tremendous, 
as to be heard at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
tk&iles. Besides the Andes, the chief of the South Ameri- 
can mountains, there are, according to Humboldt, three re- 
markable ranges, lying in a direction from west to east, 
nearly parallel to the equator. In Terra Firma, Brazil, 
smd some otiier parts of this vast continent, are several 
ranges of mountains, which are litde known, and do not, 
indeed, appear very considerable. The whole interior of 
South America, comprising the vast countries watered by 
the Rio de la Plata, the river of Amazons, the Oroonoko, 
and all their tributary streams, is an immense plain, of 
which many extensive districts are annually inundated by 
diehr redundant waters. 

The most considerable lake yet known, 6n this division 
of the new continent, is that of Titicaca, in Peru, which is of 
an oval figure, and about two hundred and forty miles in cir* 
cuit. There are, however, many temporary lakes of great 
extent, which exist only during the annual inundations of 
the great rivers, that deluge large tracts of country. 
' One of die chief characteristics, which distinguish Ame- 
rica from die old continent, is the superior degree of cold 
that reigns in tiie same parallels. Canada, in the tempe- 
rate latitudes of Prance, has a climate as rigorous as that 
of Russia ; and the island, or ratiier collection of islands, 
known by die name of Terra del Fuego, in the latitude of 
fifty-five degrees south, is exposed to the almost perpetual 
\^inter of Greenland. This predominancy of cold in the 
new, above what is perceived in the old continent, may be 
accounted for, in a great measure, by the superabundance 
of wood, and the want of cultivation and drainage. Ex* 
Cept tite setdements of Cayenne and Surinam, and the 
countries yet unconqured, the whole of this vast continent, 
sl> famed for the richness of its mineralogy, is subject to 
Spain and Portugal. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS. 

The Spanish Empire in South America, ej^tends, accord* 
ing to their geographers, the whole length of that conti- 
nent ; but in a more restricted sense, its actual boundary 
may be fixed at the for^-fourth degree of south latitude. 
In this view, its length may be computed at three thousand 
three hundred and six^ geographical miles, on a medial 
breadth of at least nine hundred of the same measure. The 
boundaries, except on the coasts, are doubtful ; and towards 
the unconquered countries, the frontier can be fixed only 
at the point, to which the Spaniards may think it proper to 
extend their settlements. 

Terra Firma, comprising the greatest part of the isthmus 
of Darien, extends from twelve degrees north latitude, to 
the equator. The country is extremely mountainous, and 
rugged. The mountainous tracts, however, are inter- 
spersed with extensive plains of extraordinary fertility, but 
subject to inundations in the seasons of the tropical rains. 
Peru, stretching along the coast of the Pacific Ocean, from 
the equator to twenty-five . degrees south latitude, consists 
for the most part of an elevated plain, presenting a high, 
bold coast. In Chili, as well as in Peru, the chain of the 
Andes runs at about the medial distance of one hundred - 
miles from the coast. Chili, extending from the extremity 
of Peru in twenty-five degrees to forty-five degrees south 
lautude, is the southernmost of the Spanish provinces. The 
vast country of Paraguay, extending from twelve degrees, 
to thirty-seven degrees south latitude, and from fifty de« 
grees to seventy-five degrees, west longitude, is supposed to 
contain about one million square miles. It is an immense 
\mny so uniformly level, as not to be int;errupted by the 
least eminence, for several hundreds of miles in every di- 
ction, btSL in many parts, exposed to annual inundations 
from thii^ Parana, the Paraguay, and their tributary rivers. 
This vast level is of an extraordinary fertility, but contrary 
to the general nature of America, it is almost destitute of 
wood, except a few scattered palms, and other trees, and 
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presents only a uniform expxoBe of long savanfams, covered 
with the most luxuriant meadows and pasturage. 

The mineralogy of the Spanish dominions in South Ame- 
rica, is universally celebrated as the richest in the world ; 
and is superior, not only to that of Brazil, but even to that 
of Mexico. The South American possessions df Spain, 
are chiefly famed for silver ; but in many districts, gold 
also abounds. Many parts of Terra Firma, especially in 
the districts of Darien, and Popayan, abound in the finest 
gold* But the mines of Darien were lost in a revolt of the 
nativ^es. Chili also has several mines of that metal. The 
celebrated mountain of Potosi, in Peru, has been long con- 
sidered as an inexhaustible fountain of silver. This moun- 
tain, which rises in a conical form, is about twenty toiles in 
circumference. It is perforated by more than three hundred 
shafts, and its surface presents neither trees nor herbage, 
all vegetation being blasted by the numerous furnaces. 
The mine was accidentally discovered in 1545, by a Peru- 
vian named Hualpa, who in pursuing a Chamois pulled up 
a bush on the side of the mountain, when, to his astonish- 
ment, the breach made in the surface laid open this im- 
mense vein of silver, the richest that the world has ever 
yet afforded. The provinces of Chili, and Buenos Ayres, 
have mines of silver as well as of gold. Helm enumerates 
in the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, thirty mines of gold, 
twenty-seven of silver, seven of copper, seven of lead, and 
two of tin. It may here be observed, that silver mines are, 
in general, far more productive than those of gold. The 
former metal is in many places found in considerable 
Brasses, while the latter seems sparingly scattered by the 
hand of nature. With the single exception of the noted 
plain of Cineguilla in. North America, there has hitherto 
been no instance of a gold mine eminently rich. No one 
has yet been found, that could bear any comparison in va- 
lue with the celebrated silver mine of Potosi. The \alu- 
"siAe naine of quicksilver, a little to the south-east of Lima, 
was discovered in 1567. In possessing a mine of this mine- 
ral, indispensable in the process of amalgamating gold a^d 
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silver, Penrhas a great advantage over Mexico, vUch 19 
supplied with quicksilver from Spain. Platina, a singular 
species of metal, valued by some above gold, is found in the 
mines of New Granada ; and tin in those of Chysmza and 
Paria. Several parts of South America produce lead and 
copper ; but the colonies are chiefly supplied with the latter^ 
from the mines of Cuba. These countries also produce a 
variety of useful and curious fossils and minerals, as the 
inca stone, smd the gallinazo, both used as mirrors, sulphur, 
bitumen, vitriol, and copperas. There are also some, pre-t 
cious stones, especially emeralds, which are esteem^ the 
best in the world, since the emerald mines of Egypt have 
been neglected and lost. The chief modem mines of Peru<* 
vian emeralds are near Bogota. 

A minute examination of the soil of regions so extensive^ 
would lead to an endless prolixity. It is sufficient here to 
observe, that in the mountainous parts, and in some sandy 
plains, it is barren; in the level country, and the vallies,.it 
is generally fertile, and the vegetation luxuriant. 

Terra Firma, especially in the northern division, is ex*.: 
cessively hot. The greatest heat ever felt at Paris, is said 
to be the constant temperature of Carthagena. The sum- 
mer, or dry season, extends from the beginning of Decem- 
ber to die end of April. The rest of the year is die rainy 
season or winter. During this long period of six months, 
tbe rains descend in such abimdance, as, apparently, to 
threaten a^eneral deluge. All the level parts of the coun- 
try are, in consequence, almost continually flooded ; and the 
comtnnationof heat and. moisture impregnates the air with. 
so great a quantity of mephitic vapour, as to render the at- 
mosphere in most places, but especially about Popayan, and 
Porto Bello, extremely unwholesome. 

The climate of Peru is exceedingly various, and distin- 
Lgui&hed by some remarkable characteristics. The high 
idges of the Andes, covered with eternal snows, consti^ 
tutc the dreary reign of perpetual winter. In the lower 
mountainous tracts, on die western side of this immense 
chiun^Ae dry season from May to November, is often ex* 
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trqmely cold ; and the rest of the year is rainy. At Quito, 
which is situated on a plain of remarkable elevation, be- 
tween two ridges of the Andes, the rains are almost conti- 
nual from September to May, and frequent duritig the rest 
of the year, which constitutes the summer. The plains o£ 
Peru, lying between the upland countty and the Pacific: 
Ocean, are totally exempt from rains, and receive no other 
moisture than that which descends in copious dews. From 
the Guyaquil to the deserts of Atacama, ^a space of one 
thousand two hundred miles in length, and from sixty to 
ninety in breadth, hardly any rain ever falls. Thunder and 
storms are unknown. Peru, though situated in the torrid 
zone, enjoys a temperate and salubrious climate, greatly 
different from that of other tropical countries. The pecu- 
Ifer characteristics of the Peruvian climate, to the distance 
of about sixty or eighty miles from the coast, are the to- 
tal absence of rain, and the unfrequency of sunshine. 

The climate of Chili, in a great measure, resembles that 
of Peru : dryness being one of its chief characteristics. 
Chili, however, is considerably colder than the latter coun- 
try ; and the climate is, in general, extremely pleasant and 
healthful. The extensive province of Paraguay, although 
uniforn:ily level, and exposed to annual inundations, being 
destitute of woods, is said to enjoy a serene atmosphere 
and salubrious climate. From the purity of the air, the 
town of Buenos Ayres derives its name f and the waters of 
the Rio de la Plata, on which it is situated, are both sweet 
and wholesome. 

From the isthmus of Darien, in twelve degrees north, to 
the southernmost extremity of Chili, in forty-four degrees 
south latitude, all the vegetable products of the tropical re- 
gions and of the temperate zones, would, undoubtedly, pros- 
per under the fostering hand of agriculture. But the mines 
have attracted the principal attention of the colonists, who 
have paid little regard to the cultivation of a soilj mostly 
£srtile and productive. The coasts of Terra Firma are, 
generally, a barren sand ; but many parts of the inland 
country display the most luxuriant vegetation* The perpe- 
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tual verdure of the woods, and the exuberant crops of grass 
on the plsuns, form a rich contrast with the towering height 
of Ae mountains. Among the most remarkable of the trees, 
are the caobo, the balsam, and the cedar ; the last of which 
often acquires an extraordinary size. One of the most sin- 
gular and interesting productions of Peru is the cinchona, 
from which that valuable drug, the Peruvian bark, is pre- 
pared. No less than twenty-four species of pepper, and five 
or six of capsicum, are reckoned among the native produc- 
tions of that country. The provinces on the Rio de la Plata 
are remarkable for the luxuriant pasturage thiat covers their 
extensive plsuns. 

The most distinguishing and important circumstaaafte in 
the zoology of South America, is the amazing number of 
horses and homed catde, in several parts of the Spanish 
territories ; but especially in the provinces adjacent to the 
Paraguay, Ae Parana, and the Rio de la Plata'. It is weU 
known, that neither horses nor homed cattle existed in any 
part of the new continent, previous to its discovery by the 
Spaniards; and, consequently, the surprising herds with 
which the country is now overspread, have multiplied frona 
a few that were carried over and ttimed loose by the first 
setders. They are now so numerous, that they are hunted 
for the sake of their hides. Mules being highly useful 
in the mountainous countries, are bred in great numbers 
in the phuns of Paraguay, from whence about eighty thou- 
sand are said to be annually sent to Peru. Flocks of 
European sheep, also, are numerous. Dogs, which, like 
tiie otiier domestic animals of the old continent, Were ori- 
ginally unknown in America, having been introduced by 
the Spaniards, have multiplied in tiie same manner as the^ 
horses and cattie, and now rove about the country^ The 
wild animals of .South America, are both numerous and of 
various kinds ; but the zoology, as well as the botany of 
those regions, is very imperfectiy known ; and some late 
discoveries confute tiie theory of the celebrated BuSmi^ 
concerning the universal inferiority of the American ani- 
mals, when compared with those of tiie old continent. The 
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tigmt of Paraguay etceed Aose of Africa, in size aaid 
strength, and seem to equal them, at least, in ferocity. Q£ 
American birds, the most remarkable is the condor, which 
aeems to be a species of vulture* It is described bjr natu*' 
ralists.as the largest and most ferocious of the featberdi 
lace. It is regarded as peculiar to South America, and 
seems to be the most common in Peru. 

The natural curiosities are both grand and numerous. 
The towering Andes, with their terrific vcdcanoes, may be 
ranked among the most sublime features of nature. The 
cataract of Bogota, in New Granada, is said to have a per* 
pendicular iisdl of more than four hundred yards ; which, 
if tha fact be correctly stated, surpasses every tlusg of the 
kind yet known in any other part of the wcvU. The interior 
of Soudi America has been as yet little explored. Whenever 
it shall be more completely known, its mountainous tracts 
will be found variegated with numerous scenes of suUimity, 
now lost to scientific observation. Like the rest dF the new 
continent, the countries now under consideration can boast 
of no remains of antiquity. Few monuments of Peruviaa 
art, now exist, to attest the former civilization and inge* 
Btiity <tf diat people. 

The capitals of the three viceroyaldes or grand divisions, 
are Lima, Buenos Ayres, and Santa Fe de Bogota. Of 
tlttse, however, Lima is deservedly esteemed die chief^ 
and generally considered as the metropolis of the wholo 
Spanish empire in South America. This city is situated 
about six miles from the sea, on the small river Rlmac. The 
houses are slightly built, as the mildness of the climate, and 
ttie want of rain, render substantial buildings unnecessary ; 
and the tremendous earthquakes which frequently happen, 
have proved them to be unsafe. The churchetr are richly 
adorned with a profusion of gold and' silver ; and every 
thing bears the appearance of opulence. The commerce of 
Lima is extensive, and its merchants are rich. The popu** 
lation is computed at about fifty-four diousand. Callao, tnT 
Ik bay of the sea, at fhb distance of litde more Ann sixqr 
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miks from the city, is the seaport at which the trade of Lima 
18 conducted. 

Of Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the viceroyalty oC 
New Granada, veiy little is known, except that it is a place* 
of considerable wealth and population. 

Next to these capitals, the chief towns are Potosi, Qui-, 
to, and Cuzco, in Peru. Potosi is grown rich aiid populous,* 
through its neighbourhood to the mines. It is the largest 
and most populous town in all South America. Quito is 
in this respect little inferior to Lima, being supposed to: 
contain about fifty thousand inhabitants. Being an inland^ 
city, and without any mines in its neighbourhood, its chief 
trade consists in its manufactures of various coarsi£||||ti- 
cles of linen, cotton, and woollen, with which it supplies^^ 
the home consumption of a great part of Peru. Cuzco, the . 
ancient capital of the Peruvian monarchy^ is in extent near- 
ly equal to Lima ; and its population is also considerable. 

The other principal cities are Carthagena, which has an 
excellent harbour, strong fortifications, a flourishing trade> 
and about twenty-five thousand inhabitants ; Cuenz, the^ 
population of which is about twenty-six thousand; Guya— 
quil, and Riobamba, each of which has about eighteen diou— 
sand inhabitants. St. Jago de Chili is also a pleasant £Uid 
elegant town, of considerable extent and population. Pa-. 
nama is the point of commercial communication between- 
the northern and southern colonies, and consequently be-^ 
tween Peru and Spain. 

Most of the islands^of any importance contiguous to the 
coast of South America, are claimed by Spain; but none of 
them are very considerable, and most of them are neglect>« 
ed. In a brief enumeration, beginning with those in the 
Pacific Ocean, it will be sufficient to mention^ the most con- 
siderable, and those that are best known. Chiloe, the. 
principal of these, is in the bay- of Chonos^ and is about 
one hundred and forty miles in length, by about thirty in- 
breadth. In the Gulf of the Holy Trinity, is the island ot 
St. Martin, on which are some Spanish settkmeixts of little 
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uiq>ot1siiif:e> The pkasant and healthful isla^id of Juflii 
Fernandez, appears to be uninhabited; but it is famous for 
being during several yearsj the solitary abode of Alexan- 
der Selkirk, a Scotchman, who was wrecked on its coast, 
and whose singular adventure served, in the hands of Da^ 
niel De Foe, as the basis of the celebrated romance of Ro- 
binson Crusoe. It is mentioned in the voyage of lord An- 
son, who found it an excellent place of refreshment for his 
men, when suiFering extremely from the scurvy. Terra del 
Fuego, at the southern extremity of the South American 
continent, is generally considered as one island, but is in 
reality, an assemblage of no fewer than eleven, separated 
by^tfprow straits^ This miserable region is entirely left 
to the natives, who are of a middle stature, with broad, flat 
&ces, and use for clothing the skins of seals. Fish, espe« 
cially shell fish, appears to be their only food, and they live 
in viUages, consisting of miserable huts of a conical form* 
To the north-east of Terra del Fuego, and nearly opposite 
to the straits of Magellan, are the Falkland islands, in fifty- 
two degrees, south latitude. These i,slands were disco^ 
vered by sir Richard Hawkins, so early as the year 1594. 
Being of litde value, however, they were long neglected. 
But in 1764, commodore B3nron was sent to take possession 
of them, in virtue of the British claim, and a small settle- 
ment was formed at a place called Port £gmont, of which 
die English were, in 1770, dispossessed by the Spaniards^ 
and the islands were soon after ceded to Spain. 
' To the south-east of the Falkland islands, is another isl- 
and of considerable extent, discovered in 1675, by La 
Roche, and in 1775, named Ge<»rgia, by captain Cook.. It 
may be described in a few words, by calling it a. land of ice 
and snow. Further to the south-east, are other islands, stiU 
more dreary, being the throne of perpetual winter. Of the 
few islands on the eastern coast of South America, ^at of 
Trinidada may be reckoned the chief. On the northern 
shore, the most celebrated is the island of Cayenne. . 

The conquests of Mexico and Peru, are the most striking 
events in the history of the new world, previous to the es^ 
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tiOilislinieiit of the Uiuttd States* Accofdliig to the tradn 
lion of the Peruvians, their monarchy had existed during 
the reigns of eleven successive sovereigaa, previous to the 
time of the Spanish invasion, and the twelfth was then on 
the throne. They do not appear to have had any itegular 
chronology; but from the common. calculations of reigpa, 
their empire could scan:ely have laatsd more than direecen<» 
turies. Their traditional history may be comprised in a 
few pages. Peru was originally possessed by numeixma. 
savage tribes, strangers to every species of cultivation and 
industry. From time . immemorial, they had strutted 
with all the inconveniences of this kind of life, without any . 
prospect of amelioration or any effort towards inq>rDV^Mpt« 
At last there appeared on the banks of. the lake Titkaca, a 
man and woman of majestic appearance, and clothed in 
decent garments, such as were unknown to the savage Pe^ 
ruvians. They declared themselves to be the cluldnen of 
the Sun, sent by their beneficent parent, to instruct and '- 
civilize the human race. Their exhortations being en^ 
forced by a reverence for the Dtvini^, in whose name they 
were supposed to ^eak, many of die savage tribes .imited 
themselves together under their direction, and receiving 
their commands as celestial injunctions, fc^wed them to 
Cuzco, and laid the foundation of that city. 

Manco Capac and his wife, whom the Pemvians call' 
l ^ famm a Ocella, first instructed diose savages in agricidf 
ture and other arts- necessary to the comfortable existence 
of the human species. Their next step was to institute 
such a system of government and laws, as might securo their 
own authority, and the happiness of their subjects. The 
Peruvian empire was at first of small extent, its terri toiy: 
extending only eight lei^^s from Cuzco. It was* more exn 
tensive, however, than that of Rome, under the first of her 
lungs ; and within its narrow precincts, Manco Ca^mc eaoer- 
cised an absolute and uncontrooled authority. Many of 
the neighbouring, tribes submitted t6 his govemoMnt i ta 
that of his successors, others were reduced by force ; and 
the empire of the Incas was in this manner gradnally en* 
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hrged. Huanea Ci^e, Ab tirelfth in tueeeftsioti frbm the 
ibttiider of the state, redueed ike province of Qmto, and 
bjr diat knpbitant eoaqui^t almost doubled the extent of 
die Peruvian dominions. 

Notwi&standhig the obscuritf of this traditional account^ 
it i$ easT to pereeive diat Manco Capac was one of diose 
extraordinary men, whose superior genius enables them to 
galh te ascendency over others, to civilize barbarous tribes, 
and lay the foundation of. empires. * The worship of the 
Sttti, the most conspieuouis and the most glorious object, in 
^ whole system of nature, Was not uncommon in many- 
Pagan nations, who were unenlightened by science ; and it 
apgjljjps that, from time immemorial, the original inhabi* 
tants of Peru, had been aceustomed to pay ctivine honours 
to that splendid luminary, which they considered as the 
author of the seasons, and the visible ruler of the heavens. 
On this established opinion, Manco Capac founded his mis* 
flkyn, «Hld made it the basis of Wih authority. He deceived 
sn ignorant people; but the Elusion was no less con- 
ducive to their happiness, than to his own aggrandizement. 
His laws w^e equitable and humane ; his government was 
iNsneficent $ and he introduced among his subjects a greater 
degree of civiltzaticHi than existed in any other part of 'Ae 
vast continent of America. The laWs of this extraordinary 
person were fsr more beneficent than those of Lycurgus, 
and if we were better acquainted with the particulars of his 
history, there is reason to believe, that, circumstances be- 
ing considered, he might justly be ranked With Solon and 
Numa. ^ 

From the dme that Nugnezde Balboa, had discovered 
die Pacific Ocean, and some obscure hints had been re- 
ceived, relative to the extensive and opulent country of 
Peru, the eyes of the Spanish adventurers were turned to* 
wasds tiiat quarter. Among these, were three persons set* 
tied in Panama, who undertook at their own expense and 
risk, tins daring and dangerous enterprise. Hiese were 
Francis IHzarro, Diego Atmagro, and Hernando Luquez, 
all of them persoiis'of the lowest extraction. Pizarrof bad 
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Iwen empkyjred in kef^mg hogs before he lenlisiedlfor a 9ol»' 
dier; aiid Alni^gvo. was origmally a fotmdliB^: but botb 
ivere men of daualless courage, trained up to war fron 
their youth, and accustomed to dangers and difficuMes. 
Luquez was a priest and achocdmaster, and Ms province 
was to remain at Panama, to raise recruits, collect warlike 
stores, provisi<ms, &c. 

On the fourteenth of November, 1524, Pizarvo set siul 
from Panama, with only- <me small vessel and one hundred 
and ei|^ty«two men. He toadied at several places on the 
coast; but his men being distressed with &mine,JEatiguef 
and sickness; he was obliged to retire to Chuchama, where 
he expected to meet Ahnagro with a su^y of proif||||||ps 
and troops from Panama^ Almagro had, indeed, already 
arrived at that port, but not finding Pizarro, he had sailed^ 
to a different part of the coasts-rencountered the same diffi-^ 
cultiesjand dangers as his colleague, and even lost an eye 
in a sharp conflict with the natives. Chance, howevery at 
last brought them togetbed^ and they agreed that Almagro 
should return to Panama for fresh supplies. But the go- 
vernor endeavoured by all the means in his power to 
thwart the expedition ; and Pizarro was at last obliged to 
return, after having landed at Tumbez, a place of some 
note, where he obtained such a glimpse of the opulence of 
Peru, as determined him to make fresh preparations for 
prosecuting his enterprise. He arrived at Panama, nearly 
three years after his first setting out, and so great had been 
the mortality >mong his men, that out of his small number 
of one hundred and eighty-two, he lost in less than nine 
months no fewer than qne hundred and thirty, by sickness 
and hardships, few having fallen by the sword. 

The next step of Pizarro was to cross the Atlantic, and 
procure a commission from the court of Spain. In this ob« 
ject he succeeded so well, as to procure from the emperor, 
Charles V. the commission of captain general, and governor 
of the countries which he should conquer. For Hernando 
Luquez,.he obtained an ecclesiastical preferment: but the 
interests of Almagro being neglected, a difference ensued 
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between iimim. A reconeiliatioti, however, was effected 
through die mediadon of Lu^etK, afiier winch tberprepara* 
tmxs for anodier expedmon were commenced. But widi 
the utmost eflbrts of their united fortunes and interest, thjs 
whole armament which lliey were abk to fit out, coilsisted 
only of three small vessdis, and one hundred and eighty 
soldiers, thirty-six of whom were horsenieh. With this 
inconsiderable force, FixsLTto landed in I^eru, and having 
surprised a town in the province of Coaque, he had the 
gjood fortune: to' find vessels and ornaments of gold and sil- 
ver, amounting, to the value of thirty diousand pesos, with 
^sach a quantity of other booty, as dispelled aU the doubts 
of tlgpulventurers, and inspired them with the most san* 
gukie hopes. . He immediately despatched one of his* ships 
to PaiMima, with a large remittance to Almagro, and ano- 
ther to Nicaiagfua, fcxr the purpose of alluring adventurers 
a^d pr^cuuring supplies. This judicious step soon brought 
from Nicaragua two different bodies of troops, of aboor 
tUrty men each, who, small as their numbers seem^^ were 
in his circumstances >an invaluable accession to his force. 

.Had the Spaniards been able to penetrate into Peru in 
il3^ir first expedition, they would probably have met with a 
formidable resistance. Huaiu;a Capac, the twelfth of the In- 
cae, was then seated on the throne, and the Peruvians were 
united under a monarch equally revered aad beloved^ The 
state of affairs was now changed^ The blood of the Incas 
had always been held sacred, and had never been contami'i^ 
nated by mixing with any other race. But Huanca Capac,. 
after his conquest of Quito, had, in order to confirm his so- 
vereignty over that province, married the daughter andlieir- 
ess of the vanquished prince. By her he had a son, named 
Atabualpa, whom, at his death, in 1539, he appointed his 
supcessor in the kingdom of Quito, leaving the rest of his 
dominions to his other son, Huascar, whose mother was of 
the royal race of the Incas. This arrangement of the suc- 
cession^ produced a civil war between the two brothers. 
Atahualpa was the conqueror, and made a barbarous use of 
bis victory* Conscious of the de&ct in his otm title to the 
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etovm of Peru, Iw attempted to ext^m&iiiaie the royiU mce, 
bf' pu^tttng to death all the chihlren of the Sun, defto^nded 
from Manco Capac. Those of them he could seize Jby^ 
force, or by stratagem, became yictims to his cruel policy ; 
but Huascar^ who had been taken prisoner in battle^ w^s 
preserved for some time, that, by issuing orders in his namSf 
the usurper might mcMre easily establfch his authority. 

When Pizarro first landed in Peru, tjbe civil war between 
die tmo brothers was not terminated ; and neither of tbe 
competit<xrs paid any attention to the operations otf an ener 
niy, whose number appeared to them too inconsiderable to 
CKite alarm. By this coincidence of events, the Spaniards 
penetrated to the centre of Peru, withojat opposiUQjijgfeaiid 
then met with only a feeble resistam:6 from a disunited 9mA 
dtsaffeoted pec^e. Pizarro immediately advanced towai^ds 
Caacamarca, a town near which Atahualpa was encamped. 
On die road he was 'met by an officer^ bearing a valuabie 
ptcsent from the Inca, with an offer of peace and allian^* 
Pizarro, following the example of Cortez., in Mexico, an^ 
nounced himself as the a m has s ador of a powerfrd n^onarchy 
who courted die friendship of the Inca ; and declared that 
he was advancing to ofer him his assistance against ^& 
diose who should dispute his title to the crown. On eiMr- 
mg Caxamarca, Pizarro took possession of a strong post 4n 
the town, and s^it a message to Atahualpa, whose camp 
was about a mile distant from that place. The messengi^fs 
were instmcted to confirm his former declaration of pacific 
intentions, and to request an interview with the Ipca, for 
the purpose of explaining the motives that induced hiim te 
vbit his country. On their arrival at t^ Peravism cani^» 
they were treated with the most respectful hospitali^, awL* 
the Inca promisedto visit the Spanish commander the next, 
day at his quarters. The vast profusion of wealth whi^ 
diey observed in the Inca's camp, struck die messengers' 
widi astonishment. On their return to Caxamarca, they 
gave such a description of it to dieir countr3rmen, as excited - 
at once Aeir wonder and avarice. 

Vram his (ma obaervatim aS AjMmnn manners^ m4- 
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id«ASfas w«U as from die tdvanttges which Cortex luid 
derived from seitfiag Montezuma, Pizarro knew of what 
consequence it would be to have die Inca iir hi« power ; 
and immediately made his arrangements for seizing on Ua 
person^ at die approaching interview. His troops were dis* 
posed in die most advantageous manner, and kept in rea* 
diness for acdon. The next day Atahualpa appeared in aU 
the pomp of barbarous magni&cence, with severs! hundreds 
of attendants, and seated On a throne almost covered widi 
gold and silver, carried on the shoulders ol his principal 
officers. Several bands of singers and dancers accom]^anied 
the procession, and the plain was covered with his troops, 
amovnting to about thirty thousand in number. The inter* 
"Mew was conducted in an eittraordinary manner on die 
part of the Spaniards. As the Inca drew near to then: 
quarter, Fadier Valverde, chaplain to die expedition, ad* 
vanced with a crucifix in one lumd, and a breviary in ikt 
odier, and began a long diacourae, explaining to him the 
mysteries of die Christian religion, requiring him to em- 
brace its doctrines, and acknowledge the king of Spain aa hia 
sovereign. Tins extswordinary harangue, confused radier 
dian explained by an unskilful interpreter, filled die Ittca 
widi surprise and indignation. Of his own domintons he 
declared himself the abs<dute masters ^nd with regard to 
religious matters, he expressed a wish to know where the 
Spaniards had learned such singular doctrines. ^ In tfaia 
book," answered Valverde, reaching to him his breviary. 
The Inea' c^ned it with eager curiosity, and turning over 
^e leaves, lifted it to his ear, and listened with serious at^ 
tradott. ^ This," said he, ^^ is'silent^it tells me nothing,^ 
and threw it widi disdain on the ground. The Monk im- 
mediately cried out, ^^ To- arms. Christians, to arms i die 
w^ord of God is insulted." Pizarro at that instant gave the 
signal of attack. The martial music struck up, the cannon 
and musquetry began to fia-e, and both horse and foot made 
sP furious charge. It is (easier to conceive than describe the 
ainazement and consternation of die Peruvians, at an attaek 
wMc^ ibcy to Uttle exfMM. IHMmyed at the destnteiive 
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efecti of the fire, arms, and the irrieisistiUe charge of idle 
clivahy, they fled in the utmost confusion. Pizarro, at the 
head of a chofen band, rushed fonrard and seized the Inca. 
About four thousand Peruviana fell in this fatal rencounter. 
Not a single Spaniard was either killed or wounded, except 
Pizarro himself, who received a slight wound in his hand. 
The conduct of their countrymen in this transactiofl b 
condemed by all the Spanish historians. 

The plunder of the field and camp was rich beyond any 
idea which the l^^iards had yet formed of the wealth of 
Peru, and they passed the . night in the extravagant exul- 
tation natural to indigent adventurers, on so great and so 
sudden an acquisition of wealth. The captive monavdh in 
the meanwhile, soon discovered the ruling passion of the im- 
vaders, and hoped by gratifying their avarice to regain hia 
liberty. The room in which he was confined wa» twenty- 
two feet in length, by. sixteen in breadth, and he oflFeredto 
fill it as high as he could reach^ with vessels of gold. Pi>- 
zarro closed eagerly with the proposal,, and the Inca immoi^ 
diately took measures for fulfilling his part of the agree* 
menty and sent messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other 
places, to collect the gold amassed in the temples, and ia 
the palaces of the Incas. At the same time, apprehending 
that his brother Huascar, who was kept in confinement^ 
might engage the Spaniards to espouse his cause, he des- 
patched private orders for his execution, and these, like \m 
other commands, were punctually obeyed. 

Pizarro, in his compact with Atahualpa, appears to have 
had no other intention than that of inducing him to>coUecty 
by his authority, the whole.wealth of his kingdom. Among 
various circumstances which concurred to accelerate the 
catastrophe of the unfortunate Inca, one of a singlar nature 
is related by the Spanish historians. Of all the £uropeaa 
arts, that which he most admired was the use of letters ; but 
he was uncertain whether it was a natural or. an acquired- 
talent. In order to determine the point, he desired <me of ~ 
the soldiers to write the name of God) and then showed it 
to others, of whom several could read* At length ha exht* 
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bit^d it to Pi^arro^ who, never having learned to read, was 
obliged to confess his ignorance. From that moment, Ata-> 
hua^a regarded the commander in chief as a mean person^ 
kss insrtructed than, many of his soldiers ; and he had not 
the address to cohceal his sentiments on the subject. 
This morticed the pride of Pizarro, and operated as an ad«> 
ditional motive to induce him to hasten the destruction of 
the Inca. It was, however, deemed requisite to give a legal 
appearance to diie transaction. A court of justice was 
formed : Pizarro and Almagro sat as judges. Before this 
singular tribunal, Atahualpa was accused of usurping the. 
throne, of putting his brother, and lawful sovereign, to 
deatk^ and of vicrtous other crimes. To judges predeter- 
mined to condemn, slight evidence was sufficient. The un- 
fortunate prince was convicted, and sentenced to be burnt 
difve. Astonished at his sentence, he used every means to 
avert his fate : he even consented to be baptized ; but his 
enemies were bent on his detstruction. All he could obtain, 
was a mitigation of punishment ; and, instead of being 
burnt, he was strangled. Among those profligate adven- 
turers, there were some who not only remonstrated, but 
prote^ed against this barbarous proceeding; but their en« 
deavours were ineffectual, and the more violent faction pre- 
vailed. 

The treasure collected for the ransom of the Inca, had 
been immediately divided among the soldiers ; and there ts 
no example in history of so sudden an acquisition of weakh 
by miHtary adventure. No less than eight thousand pesos, 
a sum at that time equivalent to considerably more than as 
many pounds sterling in the present century, fell to the 
share of each horseman ; and half as much to each foot sol- 
dier, after the king's fifth had been deducted, and Pizarro, 
with the other officers, had received shares proportioned to 
their rank. This abundance of wealth, flowing all at once 
upon indigent adventurers, excited, in many of them, a de- 
sire of retiring, to spend the rest of their days in opulence 
and ease. Pizarro readily gratified their wish, sensible that 
the sight of riches, so rapidly acquired, would allure fresh 
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adirenttirera. He coidd not, indeed, have sent oat better re<^ 
cniiting officers. No sooner were they arrived at Panama^ 
where they dispbiyed their wealth to Ae view of their a9* 
tonished countrymen, than feme spread abroad, wHh exag^ 
geration, the account of their success. The spirit of adven* 
lure was excited beyond all former example ; and the go- 
vernors of several provinces found great difficulty in te^ 
straining the colonists from abandoning their possessions, 
to go in quest of the inexhaustible treasures of Peru. In 
iqjitc of every check, however, so many fresh adventurers 
resorted to the standard of Pizarro, that he began hrs march 
to Cuzco at the head of five hundred men, after leaving a 
considerable garrison in the fort of St. Michael. In Ms 
march, he was feebly opposed by two bodies of Peruvians ; 
but these he put to flight with great slaughter, and with 
very litde loss on his side. He then nlarched forward to 
Cuzco, and met with no resistance in taking possession of 
Asit capitd. The riches found there, even after all that the 
natives had carried off, or concealed, exceeded in value 
what had been received for the Inca^s ransom. But as ihe 
number of soldiers was greater, the shares were propor^ 
tionably smaller. Each person, however, received fofot 
diousand pesos, after the king's fifth, and the shares of the 
officers, were deducted. 

Civil ad well as foreign war now desolated Peru. The 
Spaniards had invested the young son of Atahualpa, withi 
the ensigns of royalty, in order to use him as an instru- 
ment in completing their conquest. The Peruvians had 
placed a brother of Huascar on the throne of the Incas^ apd 
the general who commanded for Atahualpa in Quito, hav^ 
ing seized the brother and children of his master, put them 
to death and usurped the sovereignty of that kingdom. 
During these transactions, Ferdinando Pizarro who had 
been sent to the court of Spain, returned after having ihet 
with the most favourable reception. Hisbrother, the general^ 
was confirmed in his authority^ and Almagrohad a govern- 
ment allotted to him, extending two hundred leagues from- 
th& southern limits ctf that idiich wii» assigned t& Pizarro: ' 
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In ibe year 15^5, Pizairo laid the foundatiom o£ Lime, aii4 
about tbe same time, Almagro attempted the conquest pf 
fphili ; but.haviiig with great difficult, penetrated a con* 
si^f rable way into thj^t country, he was recalled and obliged 
to desist from the enterprise, by a general insurrection of 
the Peruvians, who then besieged Cuzco and Lima, and 
with so numerous an army, as to threaten the extinction of 
the. Spanish name in that country. , Whi^e Pizarro was 
<Josely shut up. in Lima^ Cuzco, where three of his bro- 
thers, Juan, Gonzalo, and Ferdinando commanded, was 
reduced to the last, extremity, as the Peruvians directed 
their principal efbrts against that ancient capital. Juan Pi- 
^»rro, and several other officers of distinction were killed, 
and the Spaniards had begun to think of abandoning the 
^ity. Almagro arriving at this critical moment, defeated 
the Peruvims, and raised the siege. , But having Qbtained 
possession of the city, he refused to deliver it up to Pizar** 
¥Ot as he conceived it to be within the limits of his own 
government. The Peruvians, being sMbdued and dispersed, 
a bloody civil war commenced between Almagro and Pi- 
3^ro, whi^h, after being for some time carried on with great, 
vigour and various jsuccess, terminated in favour of the 
latter. Almagro was taken prisoner, i^ a battle fought on the 
twenty-sixth day of April, 1538, and afterwards beheaded 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, by the command of his 
antagonist. Pizarro, now considering, himself as the unri- 
valled possessor of Peru, parcelled the whole, territory 
among the conquerors : but from this division, which gave 
immense estates to many of his adventurers, the partisans 
of Almagro were excluded, although, several of Aem had 
eminently contributed to the conquest. This proceeding 
irritated thei^ minds, against the governor, and excited 
them to revenge* Almagro had left a son, a young man of 
a noble and generoua disposition, to whom the whole party 
looked up as a. leader. A conspiracy was soon formed un- 
der l\i& auspices, and Juan.de Herrada, an ofiicer of distin- 
guished abilities, had the charge of its execution* On the 
twenty-sixth of June, 1541, Herrada with eighteen of ike 
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most determined cot^pirators, clothed in com{dete aimoiur, 
rushed at mid-day into the palace of Lima, and attadted 
the ; governor with several of his adherents. Ptzunro^ 
although without any other arms than his. sword and 
his buckler, defended himself wiA a courage wc»thy of 
his former exploits ; but his few companions b^n^ aU 
killed or mortally wounded, he was overpowered by nUm* 
bers, and fell under the strokes of the conspirators, ivL 
the seventy-fourth or seventy-fifth year of his age. The 
assassins immediately^ushed out of the palace, and wavia|^ 
their bloody swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrai^^ 
Being joined by about two hundred of their party^ they- 
carried young Almagro in procession through the stress,- 
and declared him lawful successor to the government. Thia 
election, however, was not agreeable to all : and altbou^ 
numbers of desperate adventurers and of persons disaffected, 
to Pizarro's government, flocked to his standard, many o^ 
die officers at a distance from Lima refused to rec<^i2e 
his authority. While things were in this unsettled state^ 
Vaca 4e Castro arrived from Spain with full powers to as- 
sume the government, and speedily assembled a body of- 
troops. The Almagrians, having no hopes of obtainiag^ 
pardon for so heinous a crime as the murdisr of the go- 
vernor, marched against him, and both sides were eager to 
bring the affair to the speedy decision of the sword. A 
battle was fought with all the animosity that could be in— 
spired by the rancour of private enmity, and the last efforts . 
of despsdr. Victory, after remsuning long doubtfu), de* 
clared at last for Vaca de Castro. The cams^ was^^eat^ 
in proportion to the number of combatants. Of one thaur 
sa^d four hundred, the whole amount of the troops on both 
sides, five hundred were left dead on the field, and a much . 
greater number were wounded. Of the prisoners that were 
taken, forty were condemned to death, and the rest banishecL 
from Peru. The young Almagro, who had displayed great . 
courage in this engagement, made his escape, but being be- . .. 
trayed by some of his officers, he was taken and beheaded 
at Cuzco. - 
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' Soarvng <li^e tradsactio]:^ in Peru, ihe court of Spain had 
Ji»rmed a variety of new regulations for the better govem- 
Btem of the cokmies; Vaca de Castro was superseded, and 
Biased Nttgnez Vela was appointed governor of Peru, with 
the title of viceroy. The new laws, however, occasioned a 
great ferment in many of the colonies, but especially in 
Peru ; and Gonlzalo Pizarro, brother of the conqueror, put 
Mmself at ^e head of the malcontents. . A bloody iengage- 
taem took place between him and the viceroy, in which the 
ktter, after displaying in an eminent degree the abilities 
of a commander, and the courage of a soldier, fell covered 
with wounds. By Gonzalo's order, his head was cut off 
and placed on the public gibbet in Quito. AH Peru now 
. ' submitted to Gonzalo, who immediately assumed the title 
of viceroy. Francis Carvajal, one of the boldest and most 
daring of the Spanish adventurers, and who although near 
Iburscote years of age, possessed all the animation and en- 
terpriizing spirit of youth, advised him totally to reject the 
authority off Spain, and to assume the rank of an independent 
sov3ei*eign. But Gonzalo, considering this as too bold an 
undertaking, chose rather to rule Peru in subordination to 
%)ain,and aspired no higher than to obtain his confirmation 
lit the office of viceroy. JCs proceedings, however, be* 
came a subject of serious consideration at the court of 
Charles -V. ; and it was found necessary to send over some 
person of consummate prudence, to quell, this formidable 
revolt. Pedro de la Gasca, an ecclesiastic, a man of mild 
and eikgsiging manners, but of an extraordinary firmness and 
intrepidity, was chosen for diis important undertaking. 
From the power which Pizarro had acquired, and the dis- 
tance- of Peru from Spain, it was considered a difficult task 
to r<Jduce him to subjection by force ; and it was deemed 
most expedient to offer a generitl pardon to him and his ad- 
herents, on condition of resigning Jiis authority, and sub- 
mitting to a viceroy appointed by the crown. Gasca, how- 
eveir, having arrived at Panama, and hearing that Pizarro 
was preparing for war, found means to assemble a body of 
men, and proceeding to Peru, endeavoured to compromise 
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Blatters by treaty. But Pizarro would n6t ttiten to amy 
terms of accommodation ; refused to resign his vicisroyalty | 
and declared Gasca a traitor, and an enemy to the colony: 
There were, at that time, above six thousand Spaniards set^ 
ded in Peru, all of them men accustomed to daring and des^ 
perate enterprises ; and as he had no doubt of their union 
in his cause, he thought himself able to set every effort of 
Spain at defiance. Gasca, howevei*, by his address, detache<I 
numbers of them from hife party, and the royal army wasr 
constantly augmented^ while the forces of Pizarro gradually 
diminished. Observing this decrease of his influence, he 
Resolved to bring matters to a decision* Both armies were 
drawn up in the field, ready for an engagement, when ViA 
zarro, being abandoned by his whole army, except a few 
feuthful adherents, was made prisoner. He was beheaded 
the next day; and Carvajal, with some others of the mosC 
distinguished leaders, suffered the same punishment. The 
execution of Gqnzalo Pizjarro, which happened in ]r548, put 
an end to the civil wars of Peru, in which die greatest part of 
d&ose ferocious and desperate adventurers, who conquered 
diat rich country, fell by each others' hands, in die field, or 
on die scaffold. It is somewhat remarkable, that among all tl|e 
adventurers who conquered Mexico and Peru, there were 
none who could be called regular, or mercenary scddiers, 
although many of them were extremely indigent, and had 
money advanced for dieir equipment, by their principal 
leaders^ Every adventurer considered himself as a con-^ 
queror, entided to share, according to his ranlr, i^ot only m 
the spoils, but also in the lands of the conquered countanf* 
The conquerors of Peru, however, acquired fortunes much 
sooner than those of Mexico, as may readily be pereeiv^dl 
ftom this sketch of their history. In Peru, the shares which 
fell to each man, at die division of Atahualpa's ransom, and 
at die cap^re of Cuzco, were sufficient to enrich die first 
invaders. It is also a singular event in the history of Spain 
and her colonies, that those rich and extensive countries 
were subjected to her empire by private individuals, at tiieir 
own expense wd risk. The crown fiimisbed them onty 
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irllh «wimiMiaa«9. without asMstiiig them with a d<dht 
^pa tl^ treasuiy; and the hardships which theae Spaaish 
desperadoes suffered, as well as the intrepidity and perse* 
yerfince which they displayed in prosecuting their etiter4 
prises, e^ual apy thing recorded in the history of humaa 
adventure. 

. The religion of the Peruvians was of a very different aa* 
fure frow that of the Meucaas* It was mild and benevo^ 
lent, and no human sacrifices were offered in the temple c^ 
^e Sun. Some detached custom^y however, indicate a spi* 
rit less humane* On the death of an Inca or other emineut 
person, a great number of his attendants were put to death| 
and interred round his sepulchre, in €N-der that he might 
^pear in the next world in a manner suitable to his dig* 
luty^* This, however, does not appear to have been const* 
dered as an act of cruelty, as the persons thus put to death 
were supposed to hold the same offices under their former 
masters^ as they did in this world. Their government was 
^timately connected with their religion. They worshipped 
the Sun, and venerated the Inca as his descendant and minis* 
^r. In the arts of refinement, the Peruvians were superior 
to all the other Americans. They had the art of smelting 
silver, and making utensils of that metal, as well as of gold : 
and the Spaniards found a much greater quantity of those 
inetals in Peru than in Mexico. The buildings of the Pe- 
ruvians were far more substantial, as well as more elegant, 
than those of the Mexicans ; but their cities were fewer in 
liumber, and less populous. Cuzco was in magnitude far 
inferior to Mexico, and there was no other place in Peru, 
that deserved the name of a city. The Peruvians seem to 
liave possessed a greater genius for the arts of peace than 
die Mexicans, but they were far inferior to them in war, 
and were much more easily conquered. 

The religion of those countries is the Roman Catholic, 

which is professed by the natives, who M-e subjects of Spaing 

as well as by the Spaniards, The churches and monasteries 

are numerous, and many of them exceedingly rich. 

The Spai^sh territories are divided with great precision 
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nto viceroyaftieft, ftuditntes, pi^ovhices, goveitimentsf, pt^' 
tidos, and missions, or parishes. The three vieeroyaMey 
are^ose of New Granada, in ihe north; Peru, inchidiiq; 
Chili, in die middle ; and Buenos Ayres, in the south. Tlte 
oq^tal of tl^ Gratis Santa Fe de^Bogota; of the seeitaly 
Lima ; and of the third, Buenos Ayres. The most strik-^ 
ing characteristic of the politics of Spain, in regard to her 
American empire, is an ex tittt ne caunon, which atWajn^ 
keeps one main object in vi|ew, that of retaining the colonies 
in .the most abject state of dependence on the parent cotm* 
try. For this purpose, erery method is practised lUstt cm 
have any tendency to counteract the aspiring viewft of am-' 
bilion, and render the colonists inattentive to public coU"*' 
cems. TTiis jealous policy excludes every native of Ame*-' 
rica, although bom of. Spsmish parents, from offices of 
honour,' emolument and trust. The viceroys and other great' ' 
officers, civil and military,- are all natives of Spain, and' 
their appointment is only for a short time.. Their power 
being extensive, and its scene at a great distance, the short- 
ness of its duration is considered as the surest means of 
securing their dependence. The chief ecclesiastics are also 
sent from Spain, in conformity to die same general system 
of policy. 

The colonies having no army or navy; independent of the 
mother country, their military and maritime force is neces- 
sarily included in that of Spain, and is increased or di-' 
minished as circumstances require. We have not the means 
of ascertaining the strength of Spanish America, or the 
number of jroops stationed in the different parts of that 
vast empire. It is certain, however, that it must at alt 
. times be small, in proportion to the great extent of terri- 
tory ; and those opulent colonics must consequently present 
many vulnerable points. 

Dr. Robertson computes the net revenue at one mil- 
lion, three hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling; 
According to a late writer, however, America is consid^- 
ed as scarcely leaving any clear revenue to the crown of 
Spain,. whinaU the expenses incurred on its account are 
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•Aiiu»>g the «rticl«aof coimiert^ wt&dk the South Aflfte« 
rican coloiiies furnish, mfty be reckoned cocott, cotton, su-f 
gjir, Perttviaii bftrk, and various od!ier drugsi? bist die ehiei 
exports consist of the produce of the mines. The states 
ment of «jie coinage of one year, diat of 1790, given by 
Hehns, from the ofidal registers of the mints of MeJaca, 
lima, Potosi, and St. Jago, may enable us to form some 
idea of thi» branch of ccmmierce in the South, as well as» 
the Nordi American dominions of Spain. According to 
this writer, the coinage of Mexico in that year, in gold and 
silver, amounted to ei^teen millions, sikty-three thousand^ 
six hundred and eighty-^ght piastres of eight reals, or' 
three millions, one hundred and silty-one thousand,* one 
hundred and forty-five pounds, eight shillings sterling ; 
and that of the three South American mints, to one million^ 
eight hundred and four thousand, eight hundred pounds^ 
fourteen shillings, and six pence. The great difierencein 
the quantity pf produce from the mines of Mexico, and» 
frab those of South America, he ascribes to the foUowingi 
causes ; first, the greater population of Mexico ; secondly 
its superiority in civil police, commercial arrangements^ 
and habits of industry, in consequence of its being less 
&«taot. from Spain, and more advantageously situated fat 
trade ; and thirdly, the great encouragement given tomii^. 
ing by every commercial house in Mexico. But he asserta 
that Mexico can bear no comj^u-ison with Peru, in the^ 
number and opulence of its mines. As the Spaniards have* 
no settlements on the African coast, the colonies are supr 
plied witib negroes, chiefly by the Dutch and the Portuguese^ 
and till lately by the English. i 

The manufactures of South America are of littie im«» 
portance. Its population may probably amount to nine 
millions. But all computations of this kind, without anjir 
positive data, must be Considered as vague and unsatis&c^ 
tory. It is equally impossible to make any just estimate 
of die number of Spaniards and Cre<^s, scatiered titt«iflli 
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ed to amount to one miUicm, five hundred ibousttiid*^ .Thik 
^friicy of S^ft hitoHi¥mftUf tended t6ke«pr, all otberiMp 
tkma in the dark f:<HMWinang tile state of ket colimiea* TIm 
4ifcumatan€ 4 suffif itoify accounts for tb< d4lii«iiy<^ae69 of 
a«r knonrkdge on theiie avbjiftols, 

V Tke poUticai ImpoitaiKH^ of ibose immenae teititariefli 
|a at present involved in. Uwi of Spaift, mid to ker akiM 
limr p«litlcal.rdAti0iks are confined. Bui it i^ easjr toi om^ 
omve idmr natural importance to be c^iieb, ibat tbe^r tr«is<^ 
ier to tof otker power would prodilceia tonaider^te pollt 
ikalf as well as coinAier.cial reVOiuticHi i 4nd whe^aeverilioyt 
shall assume an independent f<^m^ ft period wlufck cert^n*^ 
]^*n>UBt one day arrive^ Sptei»h Americftt if unil^d, maf bih 
eone one of the most o;tuloni j#d powerful ediipirea li¥it 
world has ever seen. Mexico alone would cOsistitute a |;rea| 
9nd extremely rich state y. and 'South America is still more 
extensive and wealthy. 

The literature iQ»f Spimish Ameriea is generally represent* 
«d aa very contemptible^ There is, indeed, no reiusQn..|{^ 
iliippose It in a flourishing State< It is, nevertl^l^ss, tn^ 
that printing was. eopuneiii^ed in Spanish America atrk^ael 
as early as. 1^71, or thirty <tsix years, before the first estn* 
Uishmenfc of .a. permanent Sngli^h coloily in ,the couiHry 
now eaJted.the United States ; and that there are |it preae^ifl 
several peiiodical papers issuing frc^n Spanish Amerkwi 
presses. -It is universally aUowed^ thi^ the %»a&isb chitra^ 
%r has degenerated in the colonies^ This is easily a<^r 
counted ior, from the private.chf^apter of the first settler^ 
ike nature of their pursuits, and the circu^x^taaces of tbeur 
ftemtton. Their views are. generally those of avarice^ Tfam 
love of money is a sordid passion, which enervates tfa^ 
mind< The degeneracy of the Spanish character in Anoe- 
Bea>niay further be attributed to^the depressing system ^ 
ffilifcji which extinguishes the spirit of enfef i^ise ; the flov 
of Wealthy which generates luxury ;, and the prevalence of 
slavety, which gives rise to licentiousness, eiEeminacy, aad 
Jn.a cUnukie sgffiyicntly fii^ovir^ble to theis 
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gMm&i. Prrai #te kest mMh(M4ti«8, hMrev«r, It appoati 
Aat tlM SpttAlttMft of America, if th^y have Ibit die datiti|; 
»id enterprifiittif spirit of their anceetors, who conquered 
those regions, are less contanHnated with the disgusting 
irices of avariee and cruelty. Both die Spaniards and Cro^ 
oles, being attached to lusairy, indcdence, and Ostentation 
r^hei^ than actuated by the spirit of enterprise, and the avi* 
dity of gain, treat their slaves widi humanity. This is ob* 
s«rvable, both in North and South America. In Mexieo^ 
Lima, and other great and optdent cities, the negroes, like 
die Roman slaves in the prosperous ages of Rome, are 
Mfiefly employed for domestic purposes, being kept for die 
sake of ostentation, to swell the rednues of the great and 
opulent. In South America, indeed, the colonial charactef 
ip^ars to be the least contaminated. 

PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 

The Portuguese empire in Soudi America, extending from 
die frontiers of Guiana, latitude diree degrees north, to 
Port St. Pedro, in diirty-two degrees south, is about tw9 
diousand two hundred and forty miles in lengdi ; and thtf 
breadth may be considered as oS at least an equal extent. 
* The country towards the coast is,- in general, n^er low 
dian efevated ; but, according to the common accounts, a 
fange, or perhaps different ranges of high mcamtains run in 
various directions, but chiefly from nordi to soudi, giving 
rise to numerous streams that flow into die great rivei 
AmalMm. A great part of the country appears to be co-^ 
Vered with wood. But we have no precise knowledge of 
Brazil, except widi respect to die coasts, which have been 
frequently explored by navigators, and die principal ports at 
which they have touched in dicir voyages. From die want 
6f curiosity and science among die Portuguese, this vast 
country is still less known dian Spanish America. The 
extensive regions Watered by the river Amazon, are anhn« 
mense level, iti some parts covered widi impenetrable 
forests, and iti others frequendy flooded bydM 
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iwmdfttioiis of tbut river, aiid. k^ wxUiarf stttsm^. 
Coiidamine, in sailing down the river A^iMZon^ di4 pot 
i»b9erve. a «iiigl<s hill, during the space of two mopths, 
jafter leaving the Pongo, till the jnountsdn^ pf Guiana ap- 
peared. Several rivers rise from the elevated tnurts o! 
.the interior, and run into the Atlantic. Of tiiese, the 
Bio Francisco is the larg^^t; but none of them are very 
considerable.. They axe, however, extremely useful, in 
aflFording excellent situimons for sugarrH^iUs- Our im- 
perfect topography of this country, leaves us ignocwt 
with^ regard to the e^stence of any lajces except those, of a 
temporary kind, formed in the flat country by the amiual 
inundations. The minendogy . of Brazil is one of the most 
Important features of its natural history,. and that which 
has at present the greatest influence on Its political and 
commercial state. Concerning the celebrated mines of this 
country, however, we have little precise information. All 
that we know of them is collected from scattered fragments, 
in relations pf voyages often founded on no better iiuthprity 
tiian vague report. The diamonds of Brazil are not so fine 
IIS tiiose of Golconda* By an edict of 1795, the king^ re- 
serves to himself under certain conditions, all the diamcwds 
that are found to be above twenty carats. . Gold mines 
;|bpund in several of the mountainous tracts, and.som^ of 
'them are far within land. The soil of sp extensive a coun- 
try muft afford every possible variety, but accordipg.to 9jl 
ttiat is kmwn or reported, the most luxuriant fertility is its 
general characteristic. In an extent pf . thirty-five degrees 
of latitude, the climate is also various. In the northern 
parts, under and near the equator, the climate is hot, the 
tropical rains exceedingly heavy, and the country being fiat, 
iad subject to extensive inundations, as well as encunabered 
witii immense forests, the air must necessarily be extremely 
insalubrious. In proceeding towards die south, the clinuite 
as well as the country grows more agreeable ; the coasts are 
refreshed by the sea breeze^, and the heat is less violent 
than in several other countries in the same geographical po- 
sition. In the southernmost part of ^rasil, which lies be- 
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ytmi the tropic of Capricorn, the climate is exceedingly 
temperate, pleasant and healthful. ^ ' 

Th^ vegetable productions are, in general, the same as in 
other countries . under corresponding parallels of latitude. 
Those of the greatest importance are sugar, tobacco and 

• ported. The tobacco Is excellent. This rich and fertile 

. indigo. Great quantities of sugar are produced and ex- 
counuy produces several species of pepper, with a variety 
^f drugs used in medicine, as weU as in manufactures, and 
abounds in all the esculent plants common to the tropical 

' regions. The plantain, the banana, the cocoa and the cho- 
colate nut, are common, and to these many odiers might be 
added. THe different species o*f fruits are almost innume- 
rable. Amoi)|^ these, the pine apple, the mango, and the 

' tamarind, hola a distinguished rank. The forests are hn- 
mense, and the timber appears almost ineidiaustible. We 
have no precise account of the various productions of the 
Brazilian and Amazonian forests, but among them we find 
logwood, mahogany,* ebony and Brazilwood, from which 
the country derives its name, and a multitude of others, 
wluch grow here in as great perfection and variety as in 
any part of the world. .There is every reason to believe, 
that th<s southern parts of Brazil, under proper cultivation, 
would be extremely fertile in the various kinds of £uropei||i 
grain, and perhaps also in wine. But the more profitable 
cultivation of sugar, impedes that of grain^ and the general 
spirit of speculation in mining, causes agriculture to be ne- 
glected. The zoology of Brazil corresponds, in general, 
with that of Spanish America. The remarkable circum* 
stance of the existence of herds of wild cattle is common to 
both. In the northern parts of Brazil, as well as in the 

"Spanish territories, they are so numerous, that they are 
hunted for their hides, which constitute a considerable ar- 
ticle of the exports, both of Spanish and Portuguese Ame- 
rica. In various parts, especially of the northern provinces, 
serpents abound,' and attain to an enormous size. The Bra- 
zilian seas are also well stocked with fish. We are not 
inferm c d of^aay rematiable- cttriosittes in Btazil. 

VOL. IX. [40] 
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CJilEF CITIES. 

Rio d* Janeiro, or, as it is sometipfies called, the city of 
St. Sebastian, the capital of Brazil, is situated in twenty- 
two degrees, fiifty-ihinutes south latitude ; about four miles 
Widiin die entrance of a bay of the same name, which forms 
a harbour, that for convenience can scarcely be excelled. 
The city is built on a projecting tongue of land, and all the 
^ound behind h broken into hills and rocks, on the sum- 
Ails of wWch, are woods, houses, convents, and churches - 
The squares are adorned with fountains, supplying water 
lh>m a magnificent aqueduct. The water is excellent, and 
ike aqueduct is a great ornament to the town. The shops 
ite WeH stocked with Manchester goods, and all other 
sbrts of English manufactures. The markets are well sup- 
pled, and the city is in a flourishing state. 

At Rio de Janeiro aU is bustle and activity in the vari- 
ous pursuits of business, devotion, and pleasure. The city 
has several public walks : and operas, balls, and masque- 
r&des^ with a fine ptiMic garden, contribute to the amuse- 
ment of its inhabitants. Notwithstanding, however, this 
general appearance of ^iety, the external offices of re- 
Ugton ai« assiduously observed. Every hour in the day 
Ip^s and <^er signals announce some religious solemnity, 
mA ^e streets are often crowded with processions. The 
ikiliabNMis have, in general, an air of gaiety and cotitent- 
merit, add even the slaves e^ibit no indications of misery. 
The slave trade is here carried on to a great extent. Of 
Itbout twenty thoosaaid negroes annually imported into Bra-* 
2;il, %eaf4y five tliousand are sold at Rio de Janeiro, at tlDe 
a?«^ra^e price of tMrenty-eight pounds sterling a head. The 
|i(^uitkion ^i tys dty is estimated at not less than forty 
thousand blades, and about three thousand whites. The 
Portuguese ladies ore remained for didr fine black eyes., 
IOkI ^mimated countenances. 

the environs of iliode Janeiro are grand andyictiiresqiie. 
Hie )sdiores of the harbour ^arc diversified and embelli^ed 
with cottagcfl^ikniiS) Md pla^imoiis, wparatecl by^ivoldtS) 
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ridg^a of rocktf indentiures of tmiUl httytj or tbo s^^rU of f<>* 
rests : and the whole termiasues in the distant prospect of an 
amphitheatre of mountains, rising in rude faptas^c forms,^ 
^d covered with trees to their summits. With all these betu- 
ties of situation, the atmosphere is unwholesome. The in* 
land mountains and forests, prevent the circulation of th^ 
air, and some marshy places near the town, the greatest 
part of which stands in a plain^ emit noxious exhalations. 
From these causes the nights are generally damp and fog- 
gy, and musquitoes abound. Bio de Janeiro merits particu<r 
lar attention^ being destined in all probability to be one day 
the capital of a vast independent empire, which shall per- 
petuate the Portuguese name ^d nation in spite of all the 
revolutions of Europe. It is at present the residence of 
the royal family of Portugal, and Ae second civilized 
sovereign power in the new world. As such it has been 
recognized by the United States of North America^ by the 
appointment of a minister plenipotentiary. 

The religion of Brazil is the Roman Catholic. Here are 
six episcopal sees, of which the bishops are sufirag^ns of 
die archbishop of St. Salvador. Most of those dignified ec- 
clesiastics are natives of PcMtugal, who find a comfortable sub*? 
fistence on this side of the Adantic. Churches an4 convents 
are indeed sufficiently numerous. The government was 
formerly vested in a viceroy, whose ofice has now been su- 
perseded by the presence of the reigning n^on^rcb- The 
laws may be presumed to correspond, in general, with those 
of Portugal. Of the military force kept up in this import- 
ant polony, there is no certain account^ but it is undoubtedly 
small in proportion to t^ jkxtent of territory. ITie naval 
&>rce stationed on the coasts seldom exceeded two or three 
M^al) frigates, but this number is now increased by the 
oavy of tfte parent country. The revenue which Ae crowi^ 
9^ P^urt^g^ na^ |y> derive from Brazil^ has b/een Ae sub* 
j(sct of different statements and. cppjectwres. By the beat 
i^ff^matiouj it has beenstate^at on^ million of pounds ster* 
^^ej9f which on^tlurd fnay be assigoed for the expenspq; 
rf J^ gpyemment. TJie rfiief j^ pf this revere is ^. 
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lived from the diaoMmd mines^ which are now the exchir 
8ivepropert3r of die crown, and from die king's fifdi of the 
produce of the gold mines. 

The commerce of Brazil is of great importance. Ander*' ' 
son has gpiven, in detail, the inimensely rich cargoes of the 
two fleets which arrived, in 1734, at Lisbon, from Bahia^ 
or St. Salvador, and Rio de Janeiro. These consisted of 
fifteen millions five hundred thousand crusados infold,- be* 
sides a vast quantity in dust, ingots, and bars, aswell as of 
diamonds ; together with sugar, tobacco, hides, and various 
other kinds of merchandise. The colony, since that time, 
has become much more flourishing ; and, from recent 
events, its commerce is now still more iihportant and ex-^ 
tensive. The exports, as already observed, consist chiefly 
of the produce of the mines, sugar, tobc^cco, hides, indigo, . 
various drugs, materials fordjrcing, &c. The imports arc, 
com,- wine, and several other European productions, with 
almost all the articles of European manufacture. The Bra- 
zilians, however, have begun to make for themselves seve- 
ral of the most necessary articles of consumption. The po* 
pidation of this extensive region has not yet be^i g^ven in 
any accurate statement, some having estimated it at nine 
hundred thousand, and others at six hundred thousand 
souls. 

The literature of Portugal is inferior to that of almost 
every other European country ; buMhat of Brazil is in a 
state truly contemptiUe. The polite arts are: little known 
in the colony. 

Luxury, ostentation, and indolence, are the general cha* 
racteristics of the Portuguese in Brazil. In proportion, in^ 
d<%d, to the prevalence of negro slavery^ dieae features ^are 
more or less predominant throughout America, and the 
Wiest In^es. In Brazil, this system prevails in its full ex* 
tent. The neif^^ibourhood of the African eoast supplies the 
jindoleance of the rich, and the avarice of the planters wMi 
great jnumb^rs of nuenial servants, and robust labourers, at 
a moderate price. About twenty diousand negroes are an- 
nually imported ' into fi««zil> due price being not above 
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tweiit3^Neight poimds each^ for sucli as are sold for seventy 
pounds in the West Indie», or for three hundred and fifty 
dollars in Carolina and Georgia. Labour of every descrip- 
tion- is chiefly performed by slaves; and so great is the 
number of domestic negroea, that in some towns, where 
the greatest dissipation and extravagance prevails, it ex* 
ceeds that of the whites in a ten fold proportion. The easy 
condition of negro slaves in Spanish America has alrelady 
been noticed. Their state in Brazil is nearly similar. The 
peculiar circumstances of the Spanish and Portuguese co* 
fonies in America, in combination with the luxurious modes 
of life which there prevail, have introduced a system of ne- 
gro slavery greatly difFereht from that -which has long pre- 
vailed in the other European colonies. In the Spanish and ^ ^ 
Portuguese settlements, the numerous Indian population 
has inculcated the policy of attaching the negroes to the 
European interest, in case of any contest with the natives. 
With this view, Ae legislature has used every prudent 
means of encouraging their acquisition of rights and privi- 
leges. In these countries, the state of the slaves has a much 
greater resemblance to diat of die villains in Europe, in 
the feudal times, or even to that of the Russita peasantry, 
than to slavery as it exists in the West Indies. The SpiN 
nish and Portuguese negroes enjoy the same protection of 
tile laws, the same possession of rights, and the same power 
of acquiring property, tiiat marked the condition of tile Eu- 
ropean bondmen in their progress towards liberty. The 
negroes are a sort of tenants, or undertakers of w<A^. In 
paiticidar districts, the master supplies the dave with a 
certain quantity of provisions and tools^ and tile slave it 
oldiged to return a certain quantity of g^ aad jewels.* 
Alt that remains over this fixed amount, how great aoever 
may be its value, is the property of tite slave. Under sudl 
regcdations, a negro, ivho happens to be fortunate itt his un*> 
dcirtakings, may sometimes acquire a v^ary considerabk 
property. The rich pearl fisheries of Panama, and otiur 
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parts, are, in the same manner, in; the hands^^as it were,, of 
negro tenants. The slaves in the towns are allowed to hire 
themselves out at different kinds of employment, on condi-* 
tion of paying to their masters a certain portion of their 
wages. After a slave has by any means acquired property, 
and wishes to purchase his freedom, if the master's deman4 
be exorbitant, the laws enable him to have the price fixed 
by sworn appraisers, appointed by the magistrate. On all 
occasions, in case of ill treatment, the slaves can, on niaking 
complaint to the inagistrate, procure immediate redress. In 
consequence of these regulations, the slaves are faithful and 
laborious; the free negroes are numerous, industrious, 
quiet, and attached to the country and government. The 
greatest part of the artificers are of this latter class, from 
which some of the best troops in Spanish and Portuguese 
America have been taken. These circumstances will add 
greatly to the strength of the colonies, either in repelling fo^ 
reign invasion, or in asserting their independence. This 
part of the moral picture of Spanish and Portuguese 
America demonstrates, that the existing system in those 
countries is gradually {x-eparing the way for the complete 
emancipation of the American slaves, by a process analo- 
gous to that which liberated the European villains. The Ic'* 
pity with which- the slaves are treated is, however, hr from 
having a beneficial effect on their chorals, although in 
Brazil, at least, they are probably corrupted less by indulge 
ence than by example. If the morals of the South Ameri* 
pan Spaniards be as ^nt^nted as any of the Qther European 
g^olcMnisu, it is universally i^eed that the P<»rti|f»aa^ of 
Sraa^l are the most corrupt of aU f:is<iitlantic nations- I9 
the country districts, they may, in regard tp mf>nd&,.b^ 
jplaced in ^ smne degree of the seal^ Hs the inhabitants of 
|he Wefit India islands ; but in the great cities, th^ Portu^ 
^ese an4 Creok« seeii^ to unite the worst p^r$s pf the ^ha* 
imct^ of the i»oa$ vicious nations. The opt4f nt and h#xi|« 
f iom <^}lies of St. 9sdvador an4 R^^ 4^ Janeiro are regard^ 
as the centre of criminal dissipation, where the scattered 
vices of all couaCi^B $X6 collected* 
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Brazil was discovered in 14M, but no settlement waft 
formed till 1549, when the Portuguese fixed themselves at 
the bay of All Saints, and founded the city of St. Salvador, 
which was made an archbishopric, and the seat of the vice- 
roy. Portugal, in the year 1580, lost her independence, and 
was, with all her flourishing colonies, absorbed in the then 
enormous empire of Spain. That fatal revolution, which 
obscured the glory and overturned the power of Portugal, 
deprived her of most of her valuable settlements in the East, 
and had nearly produced the same effect in Ae West. The 
Dutch having seized her chief possessions in the former, 
turned their arms against her American territories. They 
reduced the greatest part of Brazil, and would probably 
have completed the conquest, had not the courage and con- 
duct of the archbishop, assisted by a few priests and 
monks, who could fight as well as pray, given a check to 
their progress. The Dutch made their first attack on Bra- 
zil in 1624, and before die end of 1636, had gained posses- 
sion of the greatest part of the country. The Portuguese, 
however, after emancipating themselves from the yoke of 
Spain, gradually gained ground in Brazil ; and in 1654, to- 
tally expelled the l)utch, about thirty years after they had 
first obtained "a footing in that country. From that epoch, 
liie Portuguese have remained in peaceable possession of 
this exceedingly rich and extensive territory ; and thfe late 
removal of the Portuguese court to this country, forms a 
new and important ^era in its history. 

GUIANA OR CAYENNE. 

The settlement of Guiana or Cayenne, so called from a 
small island in which the chief town is situated, lies between 
the equator and the sixth degree of north latitude, and ex- 
tends about three hundred miles from north to south, and 
shout two hundred and forty from east to west, along the 
shores of tiie Atlantic Ocean. The land near the coast is 
low, and subject to great inundations during the season of 
thc'tropical rains. The soil is, in general, fertile ; but the 
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ra«lt extent oftheicHresii apid flooded grQiittdEi«re]iders4lie<«ir 
lyahealthful. Tl^ .mou no^d productiooB are mLgttr^-cocflft^ 
indigo and Cayenne pep^r^ whi^d^^es its naaie ftom 
this country • The chi^ town, caDied Cayannevi* akwated 
in a swampy and ui^j^althy island, about Airty mitea ^ 
circ\Mnference. The towR does not e<nttaiii above one thou* 
sand two hundred white inhs^itauts, exclusive of the gafsi- 
$on. This dreary ^pot.waa thepUhoe of eaije to which the eek* 
^ted Qener^ Pich^gru, witi^ his asupciiites, were in Sep- 
ten^ber 1797, doomed hy Ae directory rf Fraaoe. ThSs 
90Hntry is qow subject to Qreat Brl^in. 

Guiana, frequently called Surinamy from the rirar of thtt^. 
aafue, is situated qn the north-east of Cayenne^ and betweisli 
five. auui. seven degrfos north latitude^ The &ce of ikk 
country b flat, to the distance of abcmt ooe iHiadred miles 
from the sea, and suhject tp ioundations. It is watered lyf 
several rivers, ^ chi^f o^ which are the Essequlho, tlMb 
Suriwrn^ the Demerara,th9 9eFhi<ie and the Conga. 'Fte 
Esse/iuibo is more thaok three hundred miks in length, atid 
nine miles wide . at its ^oouth . The Surinam is a' fine river, 
three quarters of a n^ile in width, navigable for the largest 
ships to th(e distance <>f twel^^e mUi^ wi&in hmd, and sixty 
9r seventy milesfurther for smaller vessels/ Theiwaks, 
quite down to the wfMter's edge, are covered with evergreen 
mangrove trees, wUch reader its nifvigadioii extreoielf 
pleaasiiit. No ooui^Kry, peijhaps, on jdw cuvfe^e of ^e gkskt 
has a richer soil, or dwfifeyB a mare faiximaiit ve^^etaMn 
than Guiana. The climate In the autumnal montlis is ua^^ 
healthy. Along the coast the air is damp and sultry, and 
the waters brackish and unwholesome. The sea breeae 
from' the north-east,, hpwever,. contributes to refiredh the 
lytmosphere. The waters of the Inwer parts of the river 
being unfit for drinking, theinhatnlnnts mike use of-taii^ 
water, caught in cisterns. The vegetable productiona are' 
chiefly sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, ginger, rice, ttf^ 
bacco, and all the.tirc^ical jda^ts and fSruits, ex(lepi«ucb as 
require a dry and sandy soil. The botany of this country Is 
a copious subject, and has been better illustrated than that 
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€if any other part of Sdutii America. An herbaceout plant 

calkdtrociie, gmvs here, which must be esteemed a singa* 

lar production of nature. Its leaves lie on die ground, an4 

^^motiraes attain the almost incredible dimensions of thirty 

Ceet in length, and three in breadth. So extraordinary a 

pFodnctibn is not bestmved on this country in vain ; it serves 

as a general covering for houses, aiid will last several years 

without any repair.* This country also produces quassia, 

tbe castor-oil nut, ipecacuanha, and balsam of capivi, as 

treil as ftome of the most mortal poisons, both of the slow 

and the rapid kind, bat equally fatal in their operation. The 

WiQods are infested with tigers, but of a different specie* 

frook those of Africa. The birds of Surinam are remarked 

for the beaHty of thseir plumage, but few of them are famied 

foir theiiN^^lody- The rivers abound with lish, and are ren* 

d^ed d^wgeroua by the alfigs^rs* The reptiles and insects 

l^e .^iM&erous, and of an endless variety of species ; among 

t^e^n m^y bie iieckoned scorpions, and tarantulas ot the 

largest size, and the most venomous nature. Serpents of 

yari^us kinds «dso abound. Of tjhese, some are venomous, 

3|nd Qlhers remarkable for their enormous size. One kind 

i)t MSik^ is described as attaining the prodigious dimen- 

8i<ipi9 of thirty-three feet in length, and l3iree feet in circum^ 

£^eii^e, beiing, with the exception of the Boa of India, 

periiaps, the hagtst of ail the serpent tribes^ The immea^ 

anrable swamps and entangled forests of Guiana, Amazon 

nla^ m»d the northem parts of Brazil, where thejcombinatiaB 

of heat and moisture characterize the climate, are the great 

ftursery and unmolested rendezvous of the serpent and in- 

^Mtrace. 

. The chief town of Guiana is Paramaribo, situated on the 
western bsuik of the river of Surinam, at the distance of 
^ibput twelve miles from its mouth, in latitude six degrees 
north. It contains about two thousand white inhabhants^ 
of whom about one-half are Jews. The same remark may 
^ ^Ktaaded to the whole colony, a circumstance arising 

• Pinkerton. 
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firom the expulsion of that people from Brazil. The dis* 
proportion of colours is greater in this, than in any other 
European colony. On comparing the accounts of different 
writers, it appears that the slave population exceeds that of 
the whites, in the proportion of at least twelve to one, and 
this is the colony in which slaves have always been the 
worst treated. Nothing, indeed, can be more horrible than 
the accounts which various authors have given of the inhu-^ 
manity of the colonists in Surinam towards this unhappy 
class of men. If the Dutch have in this respect surpassed 
all the other Europeans, they have been the first that have 
felt the effects of this impolitic as well as unprincipled con- 
duct. Bands of negroes, impelled to revolt by despair, haVe 
retired into the interior parts of the province, and under 
leaders of their own, have formed themselves into a dis- 
tinct community. These Maroons, as they are called, ra-^ 
pidly increasing in numbers by successive desertions from 
the settlement, soon became formidable to their former 
masters. The defence of the colony against the negro 
power, has for near a century past, been a principal object 
of the Dutch government in Surinam. At last, in the yeix 
ItYSy the whole setdement was surrounded with a cordon 
and forts at small intervals, as a bulwark against the ne- 
groesu This measure rendered a strong military force in- 
dispensably necessary. The critical situation of the colo* 
ny obliged all the white inhabitants who were able to bear 
arms, to form themselves into a militia, and led them to 
use every means of conciliating the native tribes and pro-' 
curing tiieir assistance. These circumstances exhibit a 
striking feature in tiie history of negro slavery, and form 
an interesting contrast with what is seen in Spanish and 
Portuguese America, 'where the negroes being liberally 
treated, and enjoying many opportunities of emancipation, 
have never shown any disposition to revolt."*^ 

* See Brougbmn's iaTestigations of these subjects, CoL Pol. Vol. i 
book 1, 2, and 4. 
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SOUTH AlCERICA. ^j^f^ 

ABORIGINAL TRIBES AND UNCONQUERED 
COUNTRIES. 

. A very considerable part of South America still enjoys 
its native liberty. The immense interior region from Gui- 
ana to the Spanish province of La Plata, may be comprised 
in this description ; and further towards the south, Patago* 
nia is still possessed by its wandering and savage tribe%. 
These countries are yet unexplored .except by voyagers on 
the Maranon, and some of the principal rivers which dis- 
charge themselves into that vast channel of the South 
American waters. Here nothing is seen but wide regions, 
extending along the banks, covered with immense and im- 
penetrable forests, or flooded by the annual inundations. 
The vast countries called Amazopia ape, for the most part, 
comprised within the ostensible limits of the Portuguese 
empire ; ^nd further to the south, a considerable portipn of 
the interior is claimed by the Spaniards. The Portuguese 
are sol^ meters of the Maranon, or river of Amazons, as 
the Spaniards are of that of La Plata ; and both these nations 
^ve extended their scattered settlements along their banks 
to a vast distance into the country. Their empire, how* 
ever, is here only nominal, and the central parts of the 
South American continent are, in general, possessed solely 
by the aboriginal nations. Little is known with certainty 
of these vast tracts. They are supposed to be an immense 
level of the most luxuriant fertility, abounding in wild 
beasts and venomous reptiles, and inhabited by numerous 
tribes of savages, who, like their country, are in a state of 
uncultivated nature. Some writers affirm that these abori- 
ginal Americans display considerable ingenui^ in the con- 
struction of their canoes, as well as in the manufacture of 
their warlike weapons, &c. The want of accurate know- 
ledge with respect to these 'tribes, has in this, as in many 
other cases, been supplied by fiction. In the fabulous ages 
qf remote antiquity, the Greeks had imagined the existence 
of a nation of Amazons. With this fiction, they embellished 
niany of their histories, as well as their poems. Other na- 
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tiOQS lulopted the fiible. TbeSpsMsiards, cfai^iMd wilh tbU 
dream of antiquity, transferred it to America. There they 
fixed the Amazons, and feigned a number of appropriate 
circumstances- to give the romance an air of credibility. 
Since the propagation of this storf , great pains have been 
taken to ascertain the £a,ct ; but this modem phenomenon has 
hitherto eluded all research^ Of the savages of Pnraguaj^ 
the more soulfaiem p«rt of diis central region^ we have some* 
what more ki^owledge. The natives of this part of South 
America are^ in general, of a good size and of a fairer c(Hn« 
fdexion than most of die other aborigines of that continent 
They display also considerable ingenuity, vivacity and wit. > 
The Abipons appear to be a warlike tribe, but their num^ 
ber is not above six thousand. They inhabit the countfy 
near the banks of the Rio Grande, a river which falls into . 
the Paraguay, not far from its junction with the Parana* 
Their features resemble the European^ and the nose is cpm." 
monly of the aquiline form. Prom their childhood they are 
accustomed to the use of the bow. Their^rows ar6 some- 
times pointed with iron^ and they are also armed "wi^ q>ear8 
of above eight yards in lengtii. These people have, by thw 
ferocious aJnd warlike spirit, rendered themselves formida* 
ble to the interior setders. They undertake all their expe- 
ditions on horseback. To supply themselves witii horses, 
they catch and tame those, which, as already related, rim 
wild in the woods. They appear to have no idea of a Su- 
preme Deity, but acknowledge an evil principle, whose ma- 
levolence they endeavour to avert. Their magicians have 
great power and influence. The interior part of Paraguay 
constituted the theatre on which the Jesuits, in the seven- 
teenth century, erected a spiritual and temporal dominion 
that astonished the world. That religious order, which, for 
the policy of its measures, as wdl as for the talents and 
erudition of many of its members, has been the most cele* 
brated of all those tiiat have flourished in the church of 
Rome, was then in the meridian of its power and credit. In 
this favourable moment, the Jesuits i^epresented to the court 
of JMadrld, Aat the immorality and imperious conduct of 
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the 6}iaiiianfa excited the aira«ionx>f^ IildiaYi»agai^ 
goyemment, and that through the ministry of dieir order, ea^ 
temiye* regions and myriads of uncivilizM savages, might 
without force or expraise^ be converted to the CadioUc rdfr* 
gion^ and brought under die dominion of the crown of St>ain« 
Hie project was approved of. The sphere of their operationa 
was mariced out, and they entered with great ^spirit and ae- 
tivi^ on their arduous undertaking. It is difficult to con« 
ceive the motive that induced diese men to abandon the 
seats of ease and tranquillity, in order to traverse immense 
desens, to plunge itito unexplored swamps, and subject 
themi^elves to every kind of misery and danger, in the midst 
of ferocious and unknown savages. Whether it was an avi* 
dBty of wealth, a diirst for glory, or zeal, for religion, that 
iinpelled them to sacrifice all the comforts of civilized so- 
ciety, and encounter so many difficulties and dangers, re- 
tamtis a problem in the history of the htiman mind. Their 
enterprising spirit, and vigorous perseverance, however; 
were crowned with success. They found the inhabitants 
but little removed from a state of mature, strangers to the 
arts and comforts of civilized life, subsisting precariously 
bylHinting and Ashing, scarcely acquainted wid^the ^-st 
principtes of subordination and government* The Jesuits 
w6re so successM as to civilize and Christiani^ze these saw 
vage tribes. They taught them to cultivate the ground-*-^ 
to rear domestic animals — ^to build houses, and live in vil* 
lages. They instrudted them in arts and manufactures-^ 
accustomed themr to the blessings of security and order, 
and taught them to relish die pleasures of society. Respeet^ 
ed and beloved almost to adoration, a few Jesuits presided 
over many diousands of Indians, whom they governed with 
a paternal attention. They maintained a perfect equality 
among all the members of the community. The produce 
of iheir fields, and all the fruits of their industiy, were de- 
posited in common storehouses, from which every indi^i«» 
dual received what was necessary for the siipply oif his 
Wants. By this singular institution, almost all the passions 
tliattlisturb the peace o^ sockty were eiAiingulsheil. 9n* 
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tDshments were, diei^foi^, extreinely rare^ ai^ no rigoroiw 
hwB were necessarjr. 

The Jesuits had«o arranged iheir pkn, that their gervem- 
ment formed a kind of imperium in imperio. On conditioa 
ef allegiance to the crown €£ Spain, and of paying the capiF 
tation tax for their subjects, they were left,abQoiute masters 
of the administration of their extensive provinces ; and theur 
whole system was artfudly calculated for the /establishment 
of an independent empire, which should acknowlege no 
other sovereign than the society. They cut off all commu- 
nication between their subjects and the neighbouring set- 
tlements ; they endeavoured to inspire the Indies with a bil- 
led and contempt of the Spaniards and Portuguese; and 
prohibited the private traders of either nation from enter- 
ing the territory of the mission. Even such 9» were a^bnilh 
ted in a public capacity from the neigbbpuringgovemments, 
were not allowed to have any conversation with the iidmbi* 
tants. In order to render all coinmunicatidn.as cUfficult as 
possible, they carefully avoided giving their . subjects any 
knowledge of the Spanish or other European tongue ; tnut 
laboured to make a certain native dialect the universal lan- 
guage throughout their dominions. Having, like the priests 
of ancient Egypt, acquired an unlimited influence over the 
minds of the people, secured their attachment and venera- 
tion, and monopolized all the sources of power. and emolu^ 
ment, tiiey instructed tiieir subjects in the European art of 
war, in order to give stability and permanency to their, em- 
pire. They formed them into bodieia of cavalry and inCan- 
try, completely armed and regularly disciplined. They pro- 
vided a sufficient train of artillery, together with magazines 
well stored with the implements of war, and thus establish- 
ed a military force not a litde formidable to their Spanish 
and Portuguese neighbours. Such is the account given by 
historians, of the empire established by the Jesuits in Soudi 
America. Its tranquillity was not interrupted, nor its force 
called into exertion, till the year ITSTy when .part of the 
country being ceded to Portugal by Spain, the Jesuits re- 
fused to submit to this transfer. The persecution of their 
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«rder in Porttigal, and afterwards in France, involved ihem 
in a new series of troubles ; and at last, in 1767, ihey were 
expelled from America. It must, however, be observed!, 
that this piece of history appears to partake of ike nrjrslefy 
in which every thing relating to diat cel^rated order, is ia» 
volved. Dr. Robertson, who consulted not onfy Charlevoix 
and Ulloa, but also the reports of Chalotais and Monclar, 
and most of the works that were written concerning the J^ 
suits, at a period when their afiairs attracted the attention 
of Europe, seems to give implicit credit to the history oi 
their empire in South America, as it is here related, nearly 
in bis own language."^ But it must be confessed, that in the 
accounts of modem traveUers, no marks appear of that ex* 
alted state of civilization, which has been represented in oo- 
k>urs so attractive, and of which the traces could scMxely 
have been so soon obliterated. And it is equally certain, 
l^at their armies, which in the writings of historians appear 
so numerous and formidable, soon vanished before the £a- 
xopean troops. There is, on the whole, strong reason to sus- 
pect, that the history of the power of the Jesuits in Para- 
guay, and of the civilization and happiness of their sul>* 
jects, has been considerably exaggerated. 

A numerous Indian population exists both in %>ani8h 
and Portuguese America. The same may be said of Gui- 
ana, of which a small part only is subdued and colonized. 
The natives of Brazil are represented, for the most part, as 
irreclaimable savages, of a middle stature, strong and mus- 
cular. Some of those of Guiana are peaceable and inoffen- 
sive, but others are the most ferocious of human beings, 
especially the Caribs, who are said to be cannibals.f la 
Terra Firma are various native tribes, who are yet unsub- 
dued. The Peruvians were found to possess a considera- 
ble degree of civilization, and are ingenious, humane, and 
lively. The Chilians are a warlike people. They made a 
vigorous opposition against the Spaniards oa their first ia- 

• Robe;rt8on'8 Hist Charles V. vol. 3, book vi. 
tfiancroft's Nat, Hist of Guiana, p. 260. 
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fouAtm of ihc countrf, 9M towtrds flte nlousttdte ihimei^ 
•oft.tribco are yet free and formidable. Patagonia, a coun* 
fry for the moat part level, but dr^, destitute of timber, 
aftd in n cold dinaa^, i6 left entirely in the possession of 
$hc natives. It is here that a real or fictitious nation of 
9aats has caused as much controversy as that of the Amft* 



WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The numerous and important islands which border the 
Gulf of Mexico, extending nearly from East Florida, al- 
most to the mouth of the Oroonoko, have obtained the 
name of West Indies, from an erroneous opinion entertain- 
ed by the first discoverers, that they constituted a part o{ 
India, or that tiiey were not&r distant from that continent. 
The principal of these ranging in a direction from west to 
cast, are Cuba, Jamaica, St. Domingo, smd Porto Rico. 
These are followed by that remarkable groupe, known to 
the English by the names of Leeward and Windward Isl- 
•nds ; the former distinction extending from Porto Ric.o to 
Dominica; the latter comprising Martinico and all th^ 
Bouthem part of the range. The French include them all 
under the appellation of windward, as being situated to- 
wards the east, the point of the trade wind : they are also 
known in geography by the names of the Antilles, and the 
Caribbee Islands. Their situation and products are such, 
as to render them of great commercial importance, but, ex- 
cepting St. Domingo, tiieir political weight is considerable 
only by their connexion with Europe. The West India 
Islands are 'so well known, that a minute description is un- 
necessary, and a general view will suffice for every pur« 
pose. 

ST. DOMINGO. 

Of all the islands comprised in this extensive range, His- 
paniola or St. Domingo, constituting an independent g^gto 
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gi;veiitaSi^i«,4^^eiioiiieB0iiia the history^ the new worlds' 
bas acquired the greatest pcdkical importance, and meritr 
ii;i the highest degree the s^ention of the statesman and 
the philosopher. The central part of St. Domingo^ is skup 
ated under the nineteenth degree of nmth latitude. Its ex*, 
tent may be computed at something more than four hun- 
dred English miles in length, from east to west, by about 
one hundred and twenty miles in its greatest, or one hunr 
dred in its medial breadth. The face of the country is ex- 
^edingly diversified. Towards the coasts, numerous val- 
lies and extensive plains display the most luxuriant fer- 
tility. The interior of the island is mountainous, and pre- 
sents an intricate mass of hills, vallies, and forests, whidi, 
notwithstanding the early colonization of the coasts, appear- 
to be imperfectly known to the Europeans* The climate,- 
like that of the rest of the West Indies, is hot and extreme-' 
ly unfavourable to health. Homspech's regiment of hussars, 
was in little more than two months reduced from one thou- 
sand to three hundred ; and the ninety-sixth regiment totally 
perished on this inhospitable shore. Of fifteen thousand Bri-^ . 
tish and foreign troops employed in the expedition to St. 
Domingo, no more than three thousand were left alive and' 
fit for service at the end of the year 1797; and about five 
thousand seamen are said to have perished in that ill fated 
enterprise.* The Europeans, however, having pecuniary 
gain for their chief object in the establishment of colonies, 
have invariably postponed the advantages of health to the 
views of avarice ; and in the eye of the merchant, or the 
planter, the exuberant fertility of the soil of St. Domingo, 
nfiight amply compensate for the inconveniences of the cli- 
mate. The average produce of all the sugar lands, while 
in the hands of the French,, was not less than twenty-four 
hundred weight per acre, which is three times the average 
fertility of those of Jamaica. In the richest soil of St. Do- 
mingo, a single acre has been known to yield the enormous 
quantity of two tons and a half of sugar. Before the revo- 
lution, the aimual value of the exports in sugar, coiFee, in- 

♦ Edwards's Hist, of the West Indies. 
VOL. JX. [42] 
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sdbout four miliic^a^ seven lm]idre4 mi ^ixty-fiye thousand^ 
qpe hundred and twenty-nine poui^s s|;erUng. , In regnrA. 
to cqm9ierpe» St. Domingo was the most valuable of all ti^ 
West India islands, and a mine of wfialth to France* ^ 

Of all the European 8ettlement39 too, this was the most 
r^a^arkable for the abundant importation of slaves* Dur-: 
ing the ten years previous to die revQlution, Ae average 
Qi^bf r of negro^9 annually iniport^., aonoui^ed to twen^-) 
ni^e dlo^sand. And apidst this imvi^nse ixAviX of AfricanSy^ 
the number of white inhabitants had soniewhat decreased. 
Ill the year 1790^ the population of the Frewh part of St., 
Donaingo, amounted to foi^r hundred and eigh^ thousand 
nsg^o slaves, with about twenty-four thousand mulattoes,. 
qir £ree people of colour, and np more than thirty thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty white?- From a view of these! 
circumstances, it i^ easy to perceive, that the extent to 
vlujcb the slave trade was ca^ried^ paved the way to that 
tremendous revolution which proved so fatal to those, 
dealers in human flesh, whose grand object was to acquire. 
hy the sweat and the toil of the negroes in St* Domingo^ 
^ fortune that might enable them, to pass the rest of their. 
Uves in the luxu^ of Europe^ The injudicioua^ attempts, oft 
t^e national assembly of France to reform her coloniaL 
^stem^ at a moment, when the mother conntry waa agi?r. 
t^ted hf the most violent commotions,, gave the impulse lo.; 
Ihat dangerous, power, which the rapid increase, of black. 
population.had introduced into St, Domingo. Some coa- 
tiadictory deorees of that assembly respecting the rights of^ 
the JEree mulattoes, to vote for representatives, excited the., 
&st disturbances, which were fiirtiier £[^neBted by the in* 
trigues of the French planters. Various sdruggles ensued^ 
betweea the whiles and the people of colour. The commit- < 
aioners of France had emancipated an^ aratedthe slavea^^, 
in order to defendthe . island against the Englisl^* Th&ri^vo*- 
lutionizing.andlevelling spintof France was<introduc#d imQ- 
her cokmicA, andSt. Domiiigo afforded an ample^ and fa- 
vou^le field for its operatippis. The coiu^^ence has bee% 
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tktifct^ after tr wwr df miiiiy years ofi the cAi^l p«<flttipte 6t 
e^itenfiiimttoxi, the French are l!otalIy expelled fr6m all partd 
(rf the ishnd, and die singukr spectacle is e^ibited 6f M 
independent and powerful negro empire, in the ntost com* 
manding situation of the West Indies. 

CUBA. 

The island of Cuba may be I'anked next to St. Domingo, 
tt> which it is equal or even superiot in extent, aiid iilferioi;'. 
only in political importance. The iSbuthemtnost part of the 
coast is under the parallel of twenty degrees north, which 
is nearly the latitude of the northern shores of St. Doitiin-'* 
go ; and the northern extremity extends almost to the tf o- * 
pic of Cancer. Cuba is about seven hundred miles in 
length, by something less than seventy in medial breadth. 
A chain of mountains riins across the interior, from east to 
west ; but the soil is in general exto-emely fertile. It prO- 
daces a great quantity of sugar ; and its tobacco has a finer 
flavour than that of any other part of Aftierica. Afndng itd ' 
productions may also be reckoned cocoa, mastic, long pepper", 
ginger and aloes. The forests produce ebony, mahogany, ' 
afcid most of the difFerent Sj^cies of West India timber;' 
they also abound with catde and swine. In consequence of 
the more liberal policy, which Spaifi has add'pted iii her co-> 
lottidl system, since If 65, the state of Cuba is greafly im- 
proved. In a few years its culdvation has b^ft so gt'feafly' 
eactendied, that its trade, instead of reqtii^ili^ only six v6^* ' 
sels, as formerly, soon employed tn^o hnndred. The c6is% ' 
hafa^ sevei^ good harbours. 9t. Jago, on' the s^fi^k iid^hi^ 
the isbmd, was formerly the capitd ; but thtft hottOtfr is ho^ ' 
traitsf (tarred to the Havannay situated on the noi^ei^ eo^^. 
This city was founded about tlic year 15»V lA 1669, it- 
was taken by Morgan, the fimo^s bok:eatieer; It sul¥ende^-i 
ed in ir61, alter a ga&tat defence, to the tHi^Ai arms m^ 
der admirsd Pocock and the earl of Albemarle ; biit hi t#b» 
years afterWiirds was vemoftt&to 8paii!i. Sinte the p^ace AT 
tr&Sj its £Mificai6QttS have been- greally augmented^ sMl^ 
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are now redcotied almoat impre|^bk. Cuba was first tfo^. 
covered by Cohimbus. But he soon afterwafds abandon^ii^ 
it for St. Domingo, where he expected to find' greater a^uo- 
diffice q£ geld.. Some gold dust, howerer, is found in the' 
rivers, or rather rivulets of Cuba ; and there are mines <rf' 
excellent copper. The gold mines of St. Domingo seem 
not to have fully answered the expectations of the Spani- 
ards, who abandoned them as soon as those of Mexico 
were discovered. It was not known whether Cuba was an 
island or part of th^ continent, till it was ciretunnavigated 
by Ocampo, in 1508 ; and in 1511, it was conquered by- 
three hundred Spaniards, under Don Diego de Velaffiinez. • 
From that time, until after the conquest of Mexico, Cvba 
seems to hav« been the principal seat of the Spanish power- 
in America. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica, the cluef of the British West India Idlsmds, la- 
in exteiit the third in the American Avdnpelago, being « 
about one hundred and seventy miles in length, by dxty inr 
Inreadth. A ridge of mountains runs from eastto west, quite; 
through the middle of the island, and forms a variety eb. 
beautiful landscapes. The lower dedivities are covered: 
with forest, overtq)ped by the blue summits of the central; 
ridge. The blue mountain peak rises^ seven thousand feur * 
htmdred and thirty-olie feet, or nearly a mile and a half, 
above ike level of die sea ; and die precipices are intersperse: 
ed with beautiful savannas. From these central mouitsuia 
descend above one hundred rivukts, of which the Black. 
River, running to the south, is the most considersdlde. By 
the industry of the planters, Jamaica is become a flourish- 
ing setdement, but in fertility it is far inferior to St. Do. 
mingo and Cuba ; and the climate, though tempered, by the 
sea breeaes, is extremely hot. St. Jago, or S^ani^ Towik^ 
is regsarded as the cBfitmL, bntKingstosiis die* ptininpal port. 
The population is c<miposed of two hundred and^ fifty ^trnm*- 
sandaegpoes, t^i thousand acdalfeoes^ and about twen^ 
thousand white iahi^tants. Hie legishlnre cmnast^ of the^ 
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go^mory the coundl erf twelve, nominibted by the crown, 
aild a represetitsitive aftsembty df fatty-three members, cho* 
sen by the freeholders. The importation of slaves from' 
Africa, formerly constituted a considerable part of the trade 
of this island. To the immortal honour of the British parlia^ 
ment, this coititnerce is now abolished ; and the capital 
which it employed will be directed into some more lauda* 
bk, perhaps, more profitable channel. The chief exports of 
Jamaica to Great Britain, Ireland, and North America, are- 
stigar, rum, coffee, indigo, ginger and pimento. In t7B7j 
they were estimated at die value of two millions of pounda 
aterUng ; atid the imports at one million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The intercourse with Honduras and other 
parts tif the Mexican coast, is now nearly abandoned ; but 
some little trade is carried on with Spanish America, by 
small vessels which elude the vigilance of the Guarda Cos-* 
tas. The annual revenue of the island, arising from a poll 
tax, with a*duty on rum, and formerly on negroes, amount- 
ed to.mqre than one hundred thousand pounds sterling, of 
whidi. about seventy^five thouaaad pounds went to defray- 
the oandinary expemes of government. Jamaica was first 
disccyrered by Columbus in his second voyage, A. D. 
lMd4« In 1655, it fell into the hands of the Eng^h, in whose 
possession it has ever since remained. The most striking 
events in its. history are the wars willi the Maroons, or in-^- 
dependent: negroes. These were oripnally slaves to the 
Spamards, and being left behind when their masters eva-^ 
cttiifced ^e island, retired to the laoantains,. where they* 
maii^iidBed their independence unl^ they were lately 8ttb» 
dned, and most of them sent to Nova Scotia. 

PORTO RICO. 

. PoitoAieo, whteh belongs to Spain, is about one hundred 
and twentfr nnks in lei^h, by aibout fbr^ inbreiukb. It 
is^ a beautiftti, well watered, and fertile ishmd. The pro-'^ 
ducdons are the same as those of Cuba. The n<MPtherti 
paorts are ludd to^ contaim tohe aunes of gold and silvery 
but the richer veins of Mexico and Peru have caused: diem 
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to be negkcted. Hiis islud was one of those discov^ifed^ 
by Columbus. In 1509, it was conquered by Ponce de Le-^ 
on, the first explxnrer of Florida. 

THE ANTILLES, OR CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 

The Caribbee islands, including Barbadoes, which standr 
detached towards the east, at some distance from the ge- 
neral range, are extremely fertile, and of great eommerciid' 
advantage to their possessors, who are' chiefly the Engltdi 
and the French. Belonging to the former are Barbadoes^ 
Antigua, St. Christopher^s, St. Vincent's, Dominica, Gra^ 
nada, Mcmtserrat, Nevis, and die Virgin isles. Mardnique^ 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, and Tobago, were formerly Freikch^ 
^t have lately been reduced by Great BHtain. The Ba-^ 
nisdb islands are St. Croix, St. Thoinas, and St. John. The- 
$wedes possess St. Bartholomew's, and die Dutch, St. En- 
atatia. Of the whole groupe, Guadahmpe and Barbadoes 
are the most important. The &*st, including Grand Terre, 
far surpasses any of the others in size, being about six^ 
miles in length, by twentyfive in breadth. Barbadoes, al* 
diough ooly about twen^ nules in length, and durteen in 
breadth, is supposed to contain sieventeen thousand white 
inhabitants, to export annually ten thousand hogsheads of 
sugar, and six thousand puncheons of rum, besides cottoa 
and other commodities. Bfartiinique b also a valuable isl- 
and. St. Vin€eni:'s may be considered as divided* between 
die English and the Uack Caribs^ a sort of Haxt>ons or des- 
cendants of revolted negroes ; the Whole British territ6ry 
consisting of oidy siK parishes. In some of these tBbtnds, 
are short ranges of central hills ; but the coasts are in ge- 
neral level, and display the most exuberant fertility. Do- 
minica contains several volcanoes, and there is reason to 
believe ^u there have Cbrmerly been mafay in Guadateupe. 
The noted souffiiere, in tUs isfamd, is a natural cimosi^, 
being a vast mass of sidphwr or suiphurftfeed ^ardi, which 
eynits a continual ssaoke* The productions of aH these' ist 
a|ids are similar^ consisting t>f sugar, rumy doffee^ cocoa, 
cfltloo, indigo, ^v 
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. ▲ |;raape. of idands 9^ mas pttrtlal lo die cont isi 
South Am^rtcfty of which the most noied «re Curftcoa and 
Bonair, the former belonging to Great Britain^ the latter 
to die Dmeh. Under this division may also be classed 
l3» island of Trinidad, recently ceded by Spain to Great 
Britain* It is situated under the tenth parallel of north la» 
titude, and is about eighty or.ninety miles in length. About 
o&e<4hird of the island consists of mountainous tracts ; the 
rest; has a fertile soiL The soudiem side is well adapted 
to the culture of coffee, and the western coast h^s a safe and 
commodious harbour* The- climate of Trinidad is repre- 
sented aa excellent, and remarkably free from those hurri- 
canes, which so often spread devastation in the other West 
India islands ; but the vehemence of the north winds has 
hec« found prejudicial to die cocoa plantations. The Ba- 
hanaa islands, form a numerous groupe, but are little known 
or noticedir The soil is, iu general, barren ; dieir trade is 
conseqiiieady smsdl, and their exports of little value. Tha 
whole number of English settlers in these islands does not 
exceed four diousand. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEST 
INDIES. 

The situadx)!! of die West India inlands within the torrid 
aone^^^the similarit)r of climate, products and commerce — 
ih& mixfysKXQ of European and African inhabitants — and in^ 
fine,, die wiiole combiimtion of physical and moral circum- 
stances^ place them in nsarly the same common predicament, 
and render some general- observations applicable to the 
whole. 0f this interesting portion of the globe. A moun- 
tasnouS' and woody interior, presenting lofty heights, and 
encumberod with' pathless forests and. waste fertility', con- 
trasted widi level and cultivated coasts, may be regarded 
as the most striking geographical feature in all the larger, 
and most of tha spaallsr islsBBdiu Their situation indicates 
the common advantages and inconveniences of the tropical 
climates. From their esqposure to die sea breezes, the heat 
in the West India islands, however, is far from being so in- 
tense, as in die ulterior of Africa, Arabia, or Persia, where 
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tbis refreshiiig iniueoce is wanting. In all these islands 
the sea breeze commences about nine or ten in the mom^ 
ing, when the solar rays have to a certain degree heated the 
land, and rarefied the incumbent air. This.breea^ blows 
from every point of the compass, from the surroundii^ 
coast towards the interior* In the evenings when the earth 
is cool, the land breeze begins, and blows in every di- 
rection from the centre of the island towards the coast. 
This alternate motion of the winds, constantly tending to 
restore the equilibrium of the air, in proportion as it is de- 
stroyed by rarefaction, greatly contributes to mitigate the 
heat of the climate. The combination of heat and mois- 
ture, in the West Indies, however, is such as to render them 
very dangerous to European constitutions. The frequency 
of hurricanes, which ruin at once all the hopes of the plan- 
ter, and occasional recurrence of earthquakes, which have 
sometimes proved so. fatal in Cuba, Jamaica, and other isl- 
ands, must also be considered as a striking and tremendous 
characteristic of the West India climate. 

The peculiar circumstances of the West Indies have given 
rise to a particular state of society, in a great measure 
common to aU the islands, aldiough possessed by different 
nations. Littie attention is paid to literature or the arts. 
Commercial speculation absorbs all the faculties of the 
mind ; and gain is the only object of pursuit. The dispro- 
V portionate numbers of the two sexes, and the long preva- 
lence of negro slavery, have unavoidably contributed to the 
contamination of morals, and to the introduction of licen- 
tiousness, as well as of indolence. The abolition of the 
African trade bids £air to produce a beneficial change in 
the structure of West Indian society, more favourable to 
industry and morality, tiian the former state of things. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE lamented death of Dr. Ramsay prevented his brings 
ing down the faithful and useful record, which is presented 
to the public in the preceding volumes, to a later period than 
the year 1808. Had his life been spared, no ^oubt can exist 
but that he would have continued the chain of his narrative 
to the memorable year 1815, in which a period was put to the 
ravages of war in every quarter of the globe. The winding up 
of the great drama of the French Revolution, and the close of 
the second war between these United States and Great Britain, 
serve to mark that year as an era in universal history ; and it 
has been deemed advisable by the publishers of this edition, 
to pursue what it is probable was the design of the author, 
in continuing the history of Europe down to that period. Ac- 
curacy, the first duty of a compiler, has been studiously con- 
sulted in this Supplement, and if the narration be found suf- 
ficiendy clear, and free from prejudices, the want of the less 
important qualities of ornament in style and diction, will, it 
is hoped, be overlooked. 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY 

(CONTINUED.) 

EUROPE. 



SECTION I. 

JPram the year 1808, to the conclusion of the Austrian War 

of 1809. 

The treaty of Tilsit, with which the preceding part of this 
history terminated, was followed by a period of comparative 
peace on the European continent. The armies of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, had been successively defeated and dis- 
persed by the great captain who at that time controlled the 
destinies of Europe, and, from his perhaps politic liberality, 
the two first of those powers had received the gift of an inde- 
pendent existence : independent at least in name, whatever 
proofs of humility and submission may have been required 
of them. Austria, with crippled forces and an impoverished 
treasury, saw herself surrounded on almost every side by the 
tributaries of her ancient rival. The battle of Jena had so 
effectually destroyed the energies of Prussia, and had 
at the same time so exalted the character of her conquer- 
ors, that both physical and moral causes seemed to rivet the 
chain of dependence upon that nation. With regard to 
Russia, the case, though in some respects different, was 
still essentially the same. Her hardy and superstitious 
barbarians had, after an obstinate contest, been routed by 
the disciplined soldiers of France ; and her emperor, struck 
with the character, or duped by the artifices of Napoleon, 
had, after a personal interview with him, signed a treaty of 
peace and alliance, by which the continental politics of Rus- 
sia wei^ identified with those of France, and the same sys- 
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tern adopted towards the commerce of England. Tfie mi- 
nor states of Germany composing the confederation of the 
Rhine, a powerful engine in the hands of the French mon- 
arch, enjoyed also, for some period after the sanguinary scenes 
of 1807, the blessings of tranquillity. Denmark, whose unof- 
fending weakness, and impartial neutrality between the belli- 
gerents, ought rather to have excited respect and kindness, 
had, as we have seen in a preceding part of this work, been 
made the subject of one of the most unprincipled outrajges of 
which the records of history make mention. The cruel and 
selfish policy of the British government had deprived her of 
her whole navy, and of the extensive stock of military muni- 
tions, which her prudent government had laid up for a season 
of danger. Taken by surprise, she had no power to resist, and 
the smoking ruins of her capital displayed the avarice and 
perfidy of that government which in every quarter of the 
i;lobe has left desolation and destruction in its path. Sweden, 
governed by a monarch whose conduct gave rise to the belief 
that he suffered under a species of mental derangement, at- 
tempted, after the treaty of peace at Tilsit, and the plunder 
of Copenhagen, to make a stand against the whole power of 
France, and even ventured to enter the lists with Russia. 
With all the boldness, but without any of the talents of 
Charles XII, Gustavus Adolphus endeavoured to stir up a 
crusade against the French emperor, whose destruction he 
conceived was predicted in the scriptures, and required by 
our holy religion, and, with characteristic confidence, con- 
sidered himself qualified for the station of leader of the 
enterprize. His visionary projects brought great distress^ 
and misery on his subjects, and would have terminated in the 
the ruin of Sweden, had they not fortunately been coun- 
teracted ; \yhile his versatile disposition and peculiar frame 
of mind prevented his receiving the confidence and sup- 
port of any ally. Shortly after the treaty of Tilsit, both Rus- 
sia and Denmark declared war upon Sweden, and the for- 
mer power invaded Finland with a considerable force. The 
English government agreed, by treaty, to allow Gustavus 
a subsidy of twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, and 
sent, in the month of May of 1808, a fleet and army to his 
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support. A misunderstanding soon arose between the allies : 
Gustavus attempted to arrest the English commander, sir 
John Moore, who escaped to the shipping ; and although a 
partial action was fought between some English and Russian 
ships of the line, nothing decisive was effected. The Rus- 
siati army in th^ mean time gained ground in Finland, and 
Abo, its capital, fell into their hands. Universal discontent 
arose among the Swedes, which was not lessened by a know* 
ledge which began to prevail of the mental characteristics of 
their monarch. A confederacy of the principal nobles was 
formed against him, and, by a bloodless and well-managed 
revolution, he was expejled from a throne for which he ap- 
peared in every respect unfitted. This event took place on the 
thirteenth of March, 1809. A diet being soon afterwards as- 
sembled at Stockholm, the duke of Sudermania, uncle to the 
late king, was chosen his successor, and assumed the title of 
Charles XIII. 

The new monarch found it in vain to attempt the defence 
p£ Finland against the overwhelming power of Russia. Mis- 
fortune still attended the arms of Sweden, and peace was at 
length purchased by the sacrifice of that province. The re- 
lations of amity were soon afterwards re-established with 
France, by the treaty with which Swedish Pomerania was 
restored to its former rulers, and the government of Swe- 
den consented to become a party to the ^^ continental system," 
as it was called, which had for its object the exclusion of 
British manufactures. 

War, however, still raged with universal violence in the 
south-western part of Europe. The peninsula was the theatre 
of a contest between an armed nation and a host of disciplined 
veterans ; and all the horrors of an intestine conflict were 
experienced by the people of Spain. Here, where exactly a 
century before a similar game of ambition, [of intrigue, and 
of warfare had been played by France and England, the same 
contest was renewed with equal vicissitudes of success and 
disappointment. The cause of the people, however, finally 
triumphed in the nineteenth, as it had done in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. And it may be confidently assert- 
ed, that neither Philip V nor Ferdinand VII would have 
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gained posaearioo of the tbrooe^ bad ikot thit great mmnai 
the eominunity given diem a thorough and active ^upport^ 

The intrigues at the Spamsh court previous to the nomm^ 
tion of Ferdinand VII ; the detention of that aeKxiarch md 
his parents hj Napoleon ; the sudden and unaaimoua oppo* 
sition of die . Spanish people to the devation of Joseph ; the 
preparatioa of a military force bjr the provincial jiHitas, and 
the alliance with England ; ^e surroodex of a considerable 
French army, and the entrance of Joseph into the coital of 
. the kingdom, have been narrated m a preceding v(dume*« 
We shall now take up the thread of the history from the latr* 
ter event. 

The arrival at Madrid of tlw ^^ intrusive king," for thus 
he was styled by his subjects, took place on the same day 
that general Dupont surrendered his army lo the patriots* 
No sooner was intelligence received of this event, than Jo* 
seph found himself under the necessity of retracing hi^ ateps. 
He accordingly qiutted the capital on the 27th of July, and 
fell back to Burgos* Here the principal French army was 
stationed; but the operations of Psdafox, Castanos, and 
Blake compelled it to retrograde still further: and a strong 
position was taken north 'of the Ebro, where it remained in 
expectation of reinforcements. 

The British government, in the mean time, seiz^ing eagerly 
upon the opportunity now presented to them of acquiring 
new allies, and ct harassing^ their powerful opponent, inflam- 
ed by every means in their power the spirit of reustaoce in 
the Spanish people, and took immediate- measures for afibrd* 
ing them aid in men and money. One of their first sitepa 
was to set free a Spanish army, which, under the marquis 
de la Ramana, had been drawn by Napokon to the novth. of 
Germany. This force, in number about 8000, was brought 
off from the Danish isle of Funen, and landed on the north* 
em coast of Spain. An expedition of about nine thousand 
men, under the command of sir Arthur Wettesley, since so 
much celebrated under the tide of duke of Wellington, was 
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dta{»teiBiid fiMB Corl^ ; and, aft^ touching at Comnna and 
Oporto, proceeded to the Tagus. An insurrection similar 
to that o( Spain had broken out in Portugal. The town of 
Oporto feU into Che hands c^ the insurgents. The French force, 
under Junot, duke of Abrantes, was reduced td about 18,000 
combatants, and the capital was threatened in different direc- 
tions by the patriots, while the retreat of the main French 
army from Madrid had cut off til communication and sup- 
port from the detachment in Portugal. 

Under these circumstances, the British troops landed at 
Mondego bay« Their numbers by successive reinforcements 
were increased to about twenty thousand, and an additional 
force of ten thousand men, under sir John Moore, was on 
its way to their support. -On the 16th of August, sir Ar- 
diur Wellesley attacked and drove back about six thousand 
French, under general Laborde. On the 2l8t, Junot, having 
collected together all his disposable force, which did not ex- 
ceed nine thousand men, made a vigorous assault on the 
English army, three times as powerful, and posted on the 
strong heights of Vimiera. After an obstinate contest, the 
French army drew off in good order, without molestation 
from the Eoi^ish ; and on the succeeding day a convention 
was signed at Cintra,by which it was agreed that the French 
army should evacuate Portugal, and be transported to France 
in Bridah vessels, widi tSl ite baggage and munitions. No 
provision incapacitated the emigrating army from serving 
again in the same war. These honourable terms, obtained 
by an army inferior by two- thirds in number to its opponents, 
in a hostile country, and cut off from supplies and assistance, 
afford n strong proof of the superior skill of the French genc'^ 
ral, and of the respect with which his talents, and the brave- 
ry of Ins tToops, were held by the British. 

The opposition to his plans in regard to the Spanish throne, 
appears to hav« been somewhat unexpected to the French 
emperor. When the intelligence of the capture of general 
Dupont, and the retreat of Joseph from Afadrid reached 
France, he s^w that it was necessary for him to repair by 
his presence the military faults that had been committed. 
Having obtained a senatus consoltum for the levy of 160,000 
vol-. IX. [44] 
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liien, he set out to a coogr^a at Erfurth aiM»itt.ll^ mAtk of 
October, and with hk usual expedition tranaacted the \nm^ 
ness for which it was aMembled^di^tched his legions across 
the Pyrenees, and oa the 8th of November raiaed hb iap^c- 
rial standard at' Vittoria. The anny of the aotth^weat under 
Blake, amoontiBg to about thirty thousand men* had been 
routed previously to the arrival of Napoleon. That of Cas* 
tanos, about sijcty* thousand in number, was poaled on the 
left bank of the Aragon« On the Sdd of Npnrember a goneral 
action tobk place at Tudela, in which the patriot army was 
completely defeated by Napoleon, with the loss of ten thou- 
sand men. 

In the space of three weeks after his anrivsl in Spun, the 
French emperor found himself without any orgamzed oppo- 
nents ; the armies of Blake and Castanos having been in a 
great measure broken up by successive defeats. On the 4th 
of December, little furdier opposition having been made to 
his progress, he entered Madrid. The British aimy, now 
commanded by sir John Moore, had after the convention of 
Clntra advanced into Spain, where it was joined by a force 
under general Baird, who had landed at C<Mrunna. The V9to 
corps now moved forward towards Madrid, whenibe news of 
the destruction of the Spanish armies compelled the English 
general to £dl back. He was dosdy pursued by manbal 
Souk with about twenty thousand men, and^ after a letrest 
of ^eat hardship and suffering, led his troops to CcKTumui. 
Here, on the 16th of January^ 1809, » batde took ploice be- 
tween the two armies^ the fcM'ce of which was probably about 
eqvial. Both sides fought with great resolution* The En- 
glish commander was killed, and the French tnoopa were 
drawn off without much loss. At midnight the F#^gHab army 
were embarked on board their transports with litds asdestn* 
tion. Thus ended an expedition, which cost the British na- 
tion immense sums of money, a large number of men, and a 
brave and skilM '^genend. 

For some time after this period, die Prendi- armies kgr in 
a state of comparative inaction. In the month of January, 
Napoleon, foreseeing af breach with the Austrian court, aet 
out firom Spain with the imperial guard en his fetmn to Pn- 
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ris. S ar ^ foa M however^ die defence ofwhiclilud excited 
80 moeh fldminilioo^ siurreiMleredte the invaders on the 14cb 
ti Febnuffy. After the capture of Corunn^ marshal Soult 
beat hie steps to Portiigal« and took possession of Opprto on 
the 89di of Mittxh. A strong British army still remained 
in Portugal, and was about this time reinforced by a body 
of troops under sir Arthur Wellesley, who assumed the chief 
command, while a considerable force of the natives was dis- 
dfdbied and organized by the English general Beresford« 
Iliese eifcumstaaces, together with the consequences of the 
Anstmti war, obliged marshal Soult to retreat through the 
province of Leon. General Wellesley having formed a juno 
tioii with the army of Cutsta, advanced soon afterwards into 
^lain. On the 87th of July, near Talavera de la Reyna, he 
was attacked by marshal Victor, and succeeded, after a hard 
struggle, in maiataiaing hb ground^ with xb» loss of six 
thousand vyen. The number of the allies on this occasion 
amounted to sixty thousand : the French were little more 
disn half as numerous* This viiDtory^ if victory it might be 
called, where the numbers were so disproportioned, and the 
loss of the allies so great, was followed by the precipiute re- 
treat of general WeUesIey into Portugal, leaving behind him 
all h»a sick and wounded at the mercy o)t the enemy. For 
his servkes en this occasion, general Wellesley was created 
by tiie British government viscount Welliagton, of Talavera, 
and received the tfaanks of the parliament, and a pension of 
two thousand pounds sterling per amnumii 

In the north-eastern part of Spain, defeat and disaster fol- 
lowed the twmies of the patriots. At Belcbite, Blake was 
attacked and touted by $ucbet, with the Joss of nine pieces 
of camon and three thousand men. In Auguat, Venegas 
was deftalecf with great slaughter by a French corps under 
Sffcaatiani. On the 19th of November^ a signal action was 
fought at Ocana between a Spanish army of fift^ thousand 
men under the marquis of Ariezaga, who succeeded Venegas 
ks cmwrnaad, and a Freach corps under king. Joseph. A de- 
ciaive victory was obtained by the latter, the consequence of 
wiiick' was the reduction of Cordova and Seville, leaving a 
free acoees to Cadia^ Geirpaa^ after t.],QOg jesistaoce, capi- 
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tulated on the 16th of December i and thut, nt the i^ose of 
1809, the adherents of Ferdinand had scarcely an army left 
in the field, or a fortress untaken. The junta, driven from 
Seville, betook themselves to Cadiz, and, sensible that they 
had lost the public confidence, issued a proclamation for die 
convocation of a national cortes at the beginning of the ensu- 
ing year. ... 

The flames of war were now again kindled in GeroHiny^ 
For some time previous to its actual breaking out, politicians 
predicted a rupture between Austria smd France. The peace 
of Presburg had left the former reduced in power, but stUl 
strong enough to be a dangerous enemy, and burning wkh 
shame, and a desire to retrieve her misfoitunes. She had 
reluctandy declared war against England, and her hostilities 
with that power were throughout merely nominal. She saw 
with alarm the intimate union between Russia and Pramce^ 
and the growing importdbce of the confederation of the 
Rhine. She assiduously husbanded her resources, and ap- 
peared to wait only for ^ favourable moment to plunge again 
into hostilitieSt 

The opportunity was offered by the presence of Napoleon 
with a large part of his force in Spain, to increase the levies 
of Austrian troops ; and on the mh of April war was formal* 
ly declared. The whole Austrian army is said to have con- 
sisted of nine corps of thirty or forty thousand men each. On 
the 13th of April Napoleon left Paris, and arrived at Dona- 
wert on the iTth, where he fixed his head quarters. On the 
20th and 22d two battles were fought, one at Avensburg 
against the archduke John ; the other at EckmuU against 
the archduke Charles, in which the Austrians were defeated, 
with the loss of forty thousand men. The archduke Charles 
then retreated, and was pursued with his usual raiMdity by 
the French en^^eror, who took possession of Vienna on Ae 
10th of May. 

The archduke Charles had retreated along the left bank of 
the Danube, and by assiduous exertion collected an army of 
about.one hundred thousand men, with which he fixed hie 
head quarters on the 16th at Engersdorf, on the road to 
Brunii* On%the .19th, the Frtnch^engiaetts having construct- 
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€d bridgdB across die river, at a spot where its stream is bro* 
keii t^ islands, the whole army passed over, and took post 
on the left bank ; the right wing resting on the village of 
Esding, and the left on the village of Aspem. In this posi- 
i»dn the arehdnke determined to attack them. On th^ 21st 
and 22d of May were fought two battles, which, whether we 
consider the talents of the opposite commanders, the amount 
of "ftvce displayed, the obstinacy of the struggle, or the loss 
of lives it occasioned, have few parallels in history. After 
a series of successes and reverses, and the most unexampled 
carnage, the French retreated in the night of the 22d, and 
took a position on the island of Lobau. Their loss, includ- 
ing some of their most distinguished of&cers, is said to have 
amounted to upwards of forty thousand in killed and wound- 
ed, exclusive of prisoners. The Austrians acknowledged to 
have lost upwards of twenty thousand in killed. 

After this repulse, the first which the French emperor had 
ever received in the field, both armies lay stationary for 
some weeks. The time, however, was not idly spent. Con- 
siderable reinforcements were received on either side, and 
^e French employed themselves in re-constructing the 
bridges between the island and the left bank of the Danube. 
At length, on the night of the 4d| of July, their whole army 
crossed over, and on the 5th appeared in order of battle on 
the lefb 4ank of the entrenched Austrian army. The day 
was spent in manoeuvring, and, in consequence of superior 
generalship, the archduke Charles was compelled |;oaban- 
dcm his entrenchments, and meet his enemy in the open 
plain. Near to Wagram, cto the 6th of July, was fought the 
cdebrated batde of that name, in which, according to the 
French bulletins, from three to four hundred thousand men, 
with fi*om twelve to fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, were 
brought into the field. The attacks of Napoleon were as usual 
directed against the centre of his enemy, which the archduke 
had injudiciously weakened. That part having been driven 
back, the wings were compelled to retreat, and a total and 
irretrievable rout soon took place. Upwards of twenty thou- 
sand prisoners . are said to have flllen into the hands of the 
victors, and the whole Austrian loss was rated by the French 
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at sixty thousand men. The hcter admitted n Ims of >i^ 
wards of five tbousaod, and probably the nutnbet wa> jboI 
less thatn double that amount. 

The result of the battle of Wagram put ail and to the hopes 
of the Austrian government. On the twelfth, nn urmistice 
was agreed to, by which all the strong posts were given up to 
the French. On the fifteenth of Octdber, the definitive treaty 
of peace was signed. Austria ceded all her territory oa the 
Adriatic to France, and portions of that in Germany to the 
Rhenish confederacy, the king of Sas^ony, and the emperor 
of Russia. The emperor Fnmcis agreed dao to aclmow^ 
ledge Joseph Napoleon as king of Spain, to accede to the 
coiidnental system, and to break off all interciQ^ne with Great 
Britsun. 

During these occurrences, an insurr^iiGn against the 
French system took plaee in Saxony, Westphalia, and Ha»* 
over. The revolt was headed by the duke of Brunswick, 
but was of limited eitent and shoit duration^ The Tyroleae 
mountaineers, also, who bad- been tnoufierred tp the power 
of Bavaria, took advantage of the rupture between Austria 
and France, to break out into a general iasurrecljon, whi^b 
was for some time successful. The treaty of peace between 
these powers, however, stipulated that no suficour shoidd -be 
given by Austria to her former subjects, and a large force 
being sent against them, they were eompelled, after a -gallant 
struggle, to submit. Their leader Andrew Hoffer, who dis« 
played all the virtues of a patriot, was taken and exeojited. 

Thus terminated the third war which Austria had under- 
taken against the French since the period of their nevolvitiop. 
Every previous contest had left that empire defeated and ahom 
of its dominions, and it certainty was now in the pow^ of 
France to have reduced her to the conditicm of a provmce, 
or so to have crippled her streng^ as to leave her no longer 
in a condition to be formidable. The moderation of the em* 
peror Napoleon was, however, equally remai^abfe and anax^* 
pected ; and he had full occasion afterwards to regrcrt the ex- 
ercise of so much forbearance. With the war of 1909', ter« 
minated the career of hU glory in Germany. After this 
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period he was destined no more to return to France with 
the splendor and fame of a conqueror. 

During the progress of the Austrian war, an expedition 
was fitted out from England, which from its magnitude ex- 
cited general attention, and promised ^t one time to have a 
maCerial influence on the issue of that contest. It consisted 
of upwards of 40,000 men, who were embarked on board a 
fleet of thirty-nine sail of the line and thirty frigates, ac- 
companied by numerous gun-boats and other vessels. The 
land forces were under the command of the earl of Chatham, 
a son of the^ great statesman of that name, but whose conduct 
on this occasion furnished a strong proof tiiat talents are not 
always as hereditaiy as tides. The principal object of the 
expedition appears to have been to gain possession of Flush- 
ing, and the islands at the entrance of the Scheldt, and to 
destroy the French men of war and dock-yards at Antwerp. 
On the fifteenth of August, the island of Walcheren surren- 
dered, after a stout resistance, but the assemblage of large 
bodies of troops prevented any attempt upon the continent. 
The British troops lay inactive for a considerable period, 
exposed to the contagious fevers of that spot. In the mid- 
dle of September, lord Chatham with a part of the army re- 
turned to England. Of those that remained, the greater 
proportion was swept ofi* by disease, and the island was finally 
abandoned on the twenty-third of December. This expedi- 
tion, prepared, and continued at a vast expense of money and 
livesi, became the subject of ridicule to. the French nation, but 
was apiH*oved o^ after considerable discussion, by the pliant 
ma^rides of the British parliament. 

• Although unsuccessful in ito European operations, tiie 
English government continued to add to the foreign posses* 
sions of that country by conquest or otherwise. In the course 
ef the year 1809 the French colonies of Cayenne, Martinique, 
and Senegal, and the Spanish city of St. Domingo surren- 
dered to die British arms. The islands of Zante, Cephalo- 
. ma^' and others were' also taken possession of, and the govern- 
ment of the sept^insular republic, as it was called, was re^ 
•tored. 
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SECTION II. 

From the end of the Austrian War^ to the commencement (f 
hostilities with Ruasia^ 1810 to 1812. 

Peace having been restored by the treaty of Vieima, no- 
thing but the opposition of the Spaniards to the king imposed 
on them by Napoleon, seemed to interfere with his great po- 
litical projects. Germany enjoyed a calm, which, although it 
was the repose of slavery, appeared still preferable to the sceqe 
of carnage and horror recently exhibited on her plains. la 
Italy the power of France was yet more firndy established. 
The papal territories had been recently annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy. Rome was declared the second city of the em-- 
pire, and the holy pontiflF, who had ventured in the nineteenth 
century a feeble sentence of excommunication against the em- 
peror, was sent a prisoner to Avignon, where be was stripped 
of his external dignity, and deprived of all communication 
with his phurch. The celebrated tribunal of the inquisition 
was abolished, the temporal power of the clergy abrogated, 
and various other measures in accordance with the genius of 
the age, were adopted by the French government. 

The increase of the^ French dominions in Italy waa fol- 
lowed by the annexation of the seven Dutch provinces to the 
empire. Under different names, this country had partaken 
of the changes, ahd followed the fortunes of France, since 
the revolution of 1793. Originally called the Seven United 
Provinces, it received afterwards die appellation of the Bata- 
vian Republic, and when, in process of time; democracy be- 
came unpopular with the versatile dispositions of the Freoch 
people, their more cold and phlegmatic neighbours were 
compelled to follow their example, and receive: the present 
of a monarch in the person of Louis Bonaparte. The sys- 
tem of Napoleon was adopted, as far as it was practicable to 
compel an industrious and commercial people to a renuncia- 
tion of their ancient and approved mode of gaining a sub-^ 
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litateiice. HoUand sent forth her conscripts to swell the 
ranks of the imperial forces, but all the efforts of her govern- 
ment were insufficient, although aided by large bodies of 
French douaniers and military troops, to destroy entire- 
ly her remaining commerce. British manufactures and 
colonial produce still found their way into her ports. Her 
new king, although a brother of the French emperor, pos- 
sessed none of his genius or energy, and appeared far better 
fitted for the quiet walks of private life, than for the giddy 
eminence to which he had been — it now appears unwillingly 
—raised. Napoleon, therefore, determined to take the bu- 
siness of the government into his own hands, and, with as lit- 
tle respect to the wishes of the people, as he had displayed 
in the change of their form of government, he compelled his 
brother to descend from the throne, and annihilated by a 
simple decree the independent existence of Holland. In the 
month of July, 1810, the seven provinces were formally an- 
nexed to the French empire. The next object in the pro- 
gress of annexati9n^ to use the imperial phrase, was the 
Hanse towns. After having suffered severely from contri- 
butions and the destruction of their commerce, these once 
opulent and flourishing cities were converted inco provinces of 
France, by an ordinance which declared, ** the necessity for 
the junction of the mouths of the Scheldt, the Meuse, the 
Rhine, the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, to the French 
•mptre.*' 

With a more extended empire than Europe had witnessed 
since the days of Charlemagne, with a military force before 
which the armies of every other nation had fallen, and with 
a personal reputation to which nothing greater is found in 
history, the emperor Napoleon found yet something wanting 
to Complete the lustre of his diadem. A matrimonial alli- 
ance with one of the ancient families in the circle of Euro- 
pean kings would, It was supposed, lend permanence to the 
new dynasty, besides giving reason to hope for personal 
issue, of which with his then empress he was deprived. 
These considerations, if we may believe the courtly records 
of the empire, had their due weight with the patriotic Jose- 
phine, and accordingly, by mutual agreement, a senteijice of 
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•divorce was pronbunced in legal form, about the close &i the 
year 1809 ; the continuance of the imperisd tide with anam- 
pie revenue having been decreed to her. 

The other scenes of the drama soon followed. In the 
month of February of the succeeding year it was announced, 
that a marriage contract had been signed with the princess 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the emperor of Aus^ia ; and a 
few weeks afterwards, the ancient dynasties of £urope were 
scandalized at the spectacle of a union of a descendant ct 
the house of Hapsburgh with one who from the station of a 
private gentleman had raised himself to the throne by the 
mere force of his genius. Nor was the connection more agree- 
able to a considerable portion of the French people. The 
men of the revolution, who had attached diemselves to his 
cause, looked. upon the measure as displaying too greatt a 
leaning towards the practices of legitimate monarchs, and 
many feared the influence which this new Cleopatra might 
possess over his mind. One of the wishes of the emperor 
was in due lime gratified, by the birth of the king of Rome ; 
1)ut, whatever ideas he may have entertained with regard to 
the effects of his connexion with the house of Austria upon 
his possession of the throne of France, his subsequent mis- 
fortunes add another to the thousand proofs in history, of 
the little influence such alliances possess upon the policy of 
monarchs. 

The war in Spain and Portugal was in the mean time con*' 
ducted with vigour on the part of the invaders, and, befott 
the close of the year 1810, the cau^e of Ferdinand seemed 
totally lost. The battle of Ocana had left no force in the 
field able to make head against the. French, and the city of 
Cadiz, the place of refuge of the junta, was invested by 
marshal Victor. Within the town, the most vigomus pre- 
parations were made for defence. The fortifications were 
repaired, all persons capable of bearing arms were enrolled, 
aiMl ^ reinforcement of British troops were admitted into 
the city. The junta, which had become unpopular in Spain, 
soo#a{ter the abandonment of Sevilk, conveyed the govern* 
ment to a regency of five persons. 
'In the southern imd eastern parts of Spain,, the war was 
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attefldtd with alternate success and defeat. General Lac^, 
with a body of patriots, defeated a French force of 6000 men^ 
and a sangumary contest snbsisted for ^me^ time between 
the mountaineers qf Grenada and the invaders. On the 30th 
of February, an obstinate engagement took place between a 
Fr^ch army under general Souham^ and a Spanish force un- 
d^ general O'Donnell, which resulted in the defeat of the 
latter, with great slaughter. The towns of Hostalric, Leri- 
da and Tort6sa, soon afterwards fell into the hands of the in- 
vaders. 

The great object of the French, however, in this campaign 
was to obtain possession of Portugal. The army destined 'for 
this purpose consisted of about fifty thousand men, and was 
placed tinder the command of marshal Massena. That of the 
riBes, under lord Wellington, is said to have amounted to 
nearly eighty thousand, of whom thirty thousand were Brit- 
ish. The plan of the English general appears to have been 
to retire slowly before the invaders, devastating the country 
at their approach, until he reached the vicinity of Lisbon, 
where a strong line of entrenchments was prepar^ed for him 
defence. The fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida 
were in possession of the allies, and these it was necessary to 
possess, before the French could advance into Portugal. The 
first was invested by marshal Ney about the middle of June, 
and sustained a vigorous cannonade until the 10th of July, 
when the garrison surrendered at discretion. Almeida was 
next invested, and the trenches opened before it in the mid* 
die of August. Although garrisoiiied by upwards of 5000 
men, it surrendered by capitulation on the 2fth. After the 
capture of this post, lord WeUington concentrated the differ- 
«it divisions of his army, and began his retreat towards Lis- 
bon. On the 3tst of September he took a position on tha 
%erra de Busaco, where, on the 37th, he was vigorously at* 
tMted by the French army. The principal efforts of Mas- 
s^a were directed against the centre of his opponent, but 
finding that the nature of the British portion presented insu- 
perable obstacles to success in that quarter, he made a detour 
to the right, and gaining the enemy's flank, lord Wellington 
was compelled iq retreat. No further contest took place, ^md 
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the BritiBh.troopt were firnily C8ii|l:^sbed as their impt^f^ 
ble lines of Torres VedrM« 

On reconnoitring the British posts, Ma^sena determined 
that it was in vain to attempt carrying them by aasaulty aii4 
contented himself with fortifying his own position and coU ' 
lecting provisions, which began now to grow scarce, in con- 
sequence of the measures adopted by lord Wellington. Par- 
ties of Portuguese militia scoured the country,.and intercept- 
ed hfs communications, while the British army, having di« 
sea in their rear, were amply supplied with munitions and re* 
inforcements from £nglaiid» Things remained in this state, 
neither party taking any decisive step fpr several months. 

At length,, finding that no (M'Qspect existed of inducing 
his antagonist to meet him in the field, and bf ing reduced 
to extremities in consequenceof the want of provisions,, mai^ 
shal Massena was compelled to give orders for a retseat/ 
On the night of the 5th of March, 181 1, he quitted his. strong 
camp at Santarem, and fell back leisurely towards the Monde- 
go. Lord Wellington displayed no great eagerness to pursue 
him. The prudent disppsitions of the French commimder 
prevented his losing many of his men, or much of his bag^ 
gage, and in diiferent skirmishes the British troops were re- 
pulsed wi^ loss. About the beginning of April, Massena 
entered Spain, and Wellington laid si«ge tp Alm^idai* With^ 
the hope of relieving this place, the former collected all hia 
disposable force, and on the $th pf Mi^ made a^ attack upon 
the British army, strongly posted at Fuentes de Onoro, and 
greatly superior in numbers. A variety of cvplutions ^)ok 
place on each aide, and the contest was maintained with no 
little effusion of blood till evening, when manhiil Ma^aena 
drew off his forces, and crossed the Augidn- Almeida waa 
now left lo its fate, and the capture of its garrisQD was deem- 
ed inevitable. On the night of the tOih» howevef, they blew 
up the works, and silently pasising through the Uodcadiag 
pKMkls, without baing perceived, reached the main army, cat the 
11th. 

While these affairs were takii^g place in the north, the 
province of Estremadura bad been the theatre .of some ioA- 
portant operations. £ai4y m the ye«r 1911^ mattbal Smilt,! 
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wkh as 4f my of about twenty thouaaad nnen, after haviog 
defeated a Spanish force of equal aumbera under general 
Mendizabal, and captured upwards of six thousand men, laid 
ai^^Q ta Badajoz. This important place surrendered on the 
1 Itb iof Mardi, and the garrison, more than S^OOO in number, 
were made prisoners of war. In the next month, marshal 
Bereafond, having collected a considerable force of British 
and Portuguese, advanced towards BadajcKiL, and established 
a blockade of the place. 

On the news of this event, marshal Soult left Seville, and 
advanced to engage the allies. The latter were posted at Al- 
buora, and on the 16th of May were vigorously assaulted by 
tbe French army* The issue waa long doubtful i but the su* 
perior numbers of the allies at length prevailed, and the 
French fell baqk in some confusion. The force of the latter 
wa$ about tweoty thousand men, that of BeresfcMrd exceeded 
Ibrty thousand. The loss was very great: upwards of six 
tbQusand men having, been killed or wounded on each side. 
On the ne^ct day, marshal Soult commenced his retreat, and 
the siege of Badajoz was again resumed. Two successive as- 
saults wete made on the 6th and 9th of June, which were 
bravely repulsed by the garrison ; and lord Wellington, who 
bad now taken the command of this force in person, soon af- 
terwards relinquished the siege, and with his whole army 
went iato eantonments in Lower Beiva. 

The siege of Cadiz continued during the year tSll to at* 
Uact aUentKMS, bang conducted with great vigour by the aa* 
aailants, while the place was defended with equal ability by 
^•Spaniacds. In the beginning of Msurch, a body of about 
XSfiQO miefi, Bngliab and Spaniards, under general Graham, 
hindfid at Algeairas^ andoecufaed the hdgfats of Barossa. la 
this position they wene attacked by a French force of 6000 
w$iVkf and, after, a short but obstinate contest, were compiled 
t» retrent ta their ships. The French lost a gr^ number oi 
men, an eagle, and two generals, but had the glory of Ittving; 
bisaten back more than double their numbers. The chief ope- 
ration in Catalonia was the aiege and reduction of Tarragona. 
Under the command of Marshal Suchet^ the French iaiveated 
tlna unforttmate town about the end of ApriL The iahabi- 
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tants made a gallant and most obstinate defence, by which the 
siege was protracted until the 28th of June. On chat day the 
place was carried by assault, and the most shocking scenes of 
massacre and pillage took place/ Suchet then advanced n|to 
Valencia, and, after defeating Blake, on the 35th of Octo- 
her, captured the strong fortress of Murviedro. The city of 
Valencia was then invested, and, although defended by i^^- 
wards of eighteen thousand troops, ^surrendered in a few 
weeks. 

Early in the year 1812, lord Wellington, havkig received 
considerable reinforcements, broke up from hid cantonmentSy^ 
and moved into Spain. His first measure was the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 19th of January the place was car- 
ried by storm. The garrison, which had sustained severe 
losses, submitted, to the number of 1700 men. Badajoz was 
next ajssailed. On the 16th of March the investment was 
complete, and, pmcticaUe breaches having been effected, an 
assault was made on the 6th of April. After performing pro« 
digies of valour, the garrison were compelled to surrender. 
The total loss of the allied army in this affair was eqiial to 
the whole number of the French, which did not exceed five 
thousand men. 

After this event, the British commcmder moved towaxda 
Salamanca, where marshal Marmont was posted with con- 
siderable force. Having received information that reinforce- 
ments were on their way to join his opponent, Wellington 
determined to attack him. On the 3Sld of June, a gimeral 
engagement took place between the two ai^mies, which at the 
close of the day terminated in the defeat of the French, with 
great loss. Two eagles and eleven pieces of cannon were 
taken by the victors ; and to the severe wound received, by 
marshal Marmont, the French attribute the misfortimes of 
die day. The allies, however, are said to have amounted to 
upwards of eighty thousand men, while the French force did 
not exceed half that number. 

Lord Wellington did not fail to improve the advantages he 
had gained. The intelligence of the defeat at Salamanca had 
compelled king Joseph to abandon Madrid, which was en- 
tered by the allies on the 12ch of Augirat. Another import 
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tant effect produced by this victoty, was the desertion by the 
French of the blockade of Cadiz. On the 24th of August 
'Ait immense forts and batteries which had been erected for 
the purposes of the siege were destroyed, and the besiegers 
retired, leaving behind them a numerous train of artillery. 
On the 1st of September, lord Wellington quitted Madrid, 
and followed the retreating army towards Burgos. Through 
this city the French retired in the night, leaving a considera* 
ble garrison in the castle, which was defended by an exterior 
line of works. After making some breaches in the fortifica- 
tions, the English attempted to carry them by storm, but 
were repulsed with great loss. The French army having been 
now reinforced and united, lord Wellington raised the siege, 
and commenced a retreat upon the Douro. He was imme- 
diately followed by the French, who pressed close upon his 
l^ar, and occasioned great losses to the allies. Nothing could 
have been more disorderly or licentious than the conduct of 
the English troops in this retreat, which was marked by a 
total want of discipline and the most savage excesses towards 
the unfortunate inhabitants. Madrid, having been evacuated 
by the allies, was again entered by the French on the 1st of 
November. On the 24th of that month, lord Wellingt^ 
reached the Portuguese frontier, and distributed his troops 
into cantonments. 

While the Spanish nation was thus struggling to throw off 
the yoke of the invaders, it availed itself of the interregnum in 
die executive power, to recur to its ancient constitution. The 
general cortes or congress of the nation, which had been 
convoked by the supreme junta, assembled at Cadiz in the 
^ naooth of September, 1810. From its outset it displayed a 
spirit of freedom and independence, worthy of the best days 
of Spain. The liberty of the press was established by law ; 
a redress of grievances was declared necessary ; and various 
other measures adopted indicative of a disposition to reform 
the state. In the beginning of the year 1811, the members 
. of this assembly issued a proclamation, declaring that they 
would not recognize any act of Ferdinand VII, while de- 
prived of his personal freedom. But their most important 
transaction, and that for which they will for ever deserve the 
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irespect of nnftinkitid, was the formatibn of a written conisfita- 
tion, founded on the principles of free govemiiicnt. This 
great measure was adopted on the 18th of March, 1812. It 
Is painful to reflect how few of the wise and good men by 
whom this charter was framed escaped the proscription of 
their ungrateful and wretched monarch. 

The period comprised in this section was distingdtshed hy 
some important events in the political history of Great Bri- 
tain. About the close of the year 1810, the king, who had 
twenty j^ears before been visited by an attack tJf mental de- 
Tangement, gave unequivocal indications of a return of the 
same disorder with greater violence. The parliament, hav- 
ing been summotied to take the snbject into consideration, 
passed an act for vesting the government of the kingdom in 
a regency, composed of the pritice of Wales, the heir appa- 
rent of the crown. Certain restrictions were annexed to the 
office for a limited period, which expired in 1812, when the 
prince regent assumed the full power of the monarch. No 
change of ministry however took place, and the political sys- 
tem of Mr. Pitt, administered by his feeble disciples, con- 
tinued to maintain the ascendancy in England. The same 
course of measures, in regard to the internal politics of Great 
Britain, was still pursued. The unfortunate catholics of Ire- 
land, who had hailed the accession of the prince of Wales as 
opening a brighter prospect on their cause, were doomed to 
have their hopes again blighted by the impolitic bigotry of 
the British parliament. Another remarkable event was the 
assassination of the pritne minister, Mr. Perdval, who Was 
kiDed by a person of the name of BelHngham, while on liis 
way to the parliament, on the 11th of May, 1812. Private 
disappointment was supposed to have produced the act, which 
was justly censured by all parties in that country. Iti a gene*- 
ral point of view, the abstraction of this minister from the 
administration of affairs was of no disservice to the intefests 
of England. His adherence to the plans he had formed', was 
as obstinate as those plans were injudicious. He mistook the 
true interests of his country in its European poficy, plunged 
it into a* war with the United States by hts celebrated orders 
in council, and alienated the affections of a great portion of 
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the people of Ireland by his religious bigotry. An endea- 
vour was made after his decease to procure a change in the 
ministry^ but the attempt failed of success, and his former 
colleagues were continued. 

Several important acquisitions of territory were made dur* 
ing this period by the British government, which appeared 
to proceed pari passu with that of France, in adding to its 
already enormous extent of possessions. Guadaloupe, the 
la^t of the French West India islands, was taken poissesston 
of in February, 1810. The isles of Bourbon and France^ 
and the Dutch settlement of .Amboyna,.were also taken dur* 
ii^ that year. The island of X^va fell into their hands in 
1811. On the continent of Asia the old system of conquest 
and. oppression wad still pursued. The dominions of the 
East India. Company were every year increased, and a pre- 
text was never wanting for the dethronement of some imfor- 
tunate native prince, and the plunder and massacre of his sub* 
jects. 

In the year 1810 an event took place in Sweden, which 
may be ranked among the most extraordinary chiuigea of the 
time* The heir^^apparent of the. throne having expired sud- 
denly, while reviewing a body of troops, the states of the 
kingdom assembled in the month of August for the purpose 
of choosing a successor. A variety of candidates presented 
themselves, but the choice fell upon the French marshal Ber- 
nadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo, who was electod by the gene- 
ral voice of all the orders. This unexpected result was supr 
posed tp be occasipned by the influence of the French em- 
peror f but, whatever may be the fact, it is certain that the 
conduct' of the new prince, after his election, displayed little 
attwbment to the system or inftereats of his old master. 
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Fnun iif tdinmmic^mmt $/ the Ritmimn war U the bmttk ^ 
Ltiptick. \%i%, 1813« 

In Adopting the {iriiiciples of Nupoleob in regard to cant-* 
merce, and pledging htmiielf taan allianOc liriththat monarck^ 
die emperor Alexander appears iiot to havfe befcn auffieienlly 
aware of the wmts and hc^jts of his anb}ects, and 0f the coii« 
sequences to which the new system tni^t lead^ Tsiade WAS 
an object of considerable importance to Hufsia^ and had bisen 
sedulously encouraged by all the successors of Pet^r the Great. 
With Engknd especially an advantageous traffic Iwd ha^ 
been carried on* The commercial relations of the tiK> ceun'^ 
tries were as old as the reign of queeii Elizabeth, and had 
become^ in the process of tin^, too firmly ktdt to be easily 
dissolvtd« The sndden stoppage^ alter tha treaty of Tilsit^ 
of a great source of wealth Jind prospsrity to indtiiiduals^ as 
well as t>f revenue to the natiotif saussd great distvess and 
considersd^le discontent in Ruitiia ; aiid the nobility^ the m* 
somes ftom whose estates were sensibly reduced by the pro* 
hibttion of trafk, joined in the gen^^ oppoiltion to the aea-» 
smre. Iilfluenced by these circutisstaneeS) the emperor deters 
tnitoed Upon a species ^f oompromisev and (ti tfa^ mondLsf 
Deeetnber^ 18tO, issued a uba$e^ of^dtot^ forUdding the m* 
trodilctk>n of British produce and menufttctuirto iAtx> his de« 
miniotis^ eiQcept by special lieense and in neutral ships. lA* 
tenses iMeve in consei^ucnce not^utift^quetitlygt^sMed^ and n 
considerable relaxation took place in other respects in the 
miti*commercial system. 

To render the continetilal system, however, perfect as 
ft weapon of hostility against England, it was necessary that 
k should l>e strictly enforced in all the maritime states of the 
continent. While one government remained, by which it 
was not rigidly executed, it became harmless, in consequence 
of the facilities of c^mauuiication. from, that country to others^ 
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Tlir praoeedings in Huasia were therefore isegarded fajr N«- 
ftAcom wkh regret end mdigiiation, because theyvitre to. 
TiobtioD of M positive compact i aqd his remonstrattces gfrad^> 
tntty iMsimed a hosnk air* The emperor of ^ussia^ on the 
other hand^ snight pmbaUy have beea induced to comply 
mitik the yiafaea of France, had not the mcreasfaig mcrMchi^ 
meats of that poiwer upon the territories of other sovereigns, 
joflse of them m Tiolalioa of the same treaty of Tilsit, gtvfi^ 
hioi a jiistiHsMft ground of resistaace. Besides the amiexa<» 
iSQfi «f Hsiland and the Hanse towos to Prasee, which fve 
have already noticed, the dutcby of CMdevburg, belonging to 
a ihaofther-kHlav of Alesander, was taj^eii pasSession of in 
SBt 1 j a large French foDce still nemaiaed in Prussia 9 and 'in 
4m jnotith of January, tfttS, Swedish Fomerania was ocoh» 
pled by a ibody of StOfiOO French troops, in ine, it became 
es^ident, in the beghumsg pf 1813, diat war belweon diese 
gn&at pofevces was ineviti^Cf 

Thm preparations q» each side were 00 a greater scale thm 
iiave ti^n place at any period of modem srarfEOie. Rumii^ 
tad since IWtbeen engaged in hosliiities widi the T«iks,«i 
5vhach she had met with variona success^ A considerable 
imKtion of her tiioot>s was occupied in this conttst, and it 
waa plainfy^ her psiiey to^isengnge them, for the puipoeesfif 
iier appBoachiag hosftHities widi France. Peace with Turkey 
mm aocmtKngty efeoM in August, 16113. The whole 
amount of ihe Rinsiaa annias, at the eotnmeiiceaient of 
the ^campaign, 4id not greatly fsH abort of four hundred 
thmiaand asen, who were amply pnsvided widi anttery, 
;a»d eiU the asaDitions of war^ This large foice was hoir-^ 
«%«r aestiered sn diSKrent parts, and it is not probable tlpi 
more dian two hundred thousand trere assembled at on^ 
points The farce of <the Frfndi faasibecn variooaly estinurt^, 
iEt flsay ^a&ly be computed at not less than four bundled and 
fifty ifeoosaad mm, iaduding allies of all descriptions, "^ Fif« 
ftsen hundred pieces of cannon attended this immense host, 

id the spving of |812, treaties were con^uded between 
S9r9tice on oae side, and Atistrta mid Prussia on the oAer, 
by wh&eh4lie latter powers agreed to famish a contingent of 
IfOQpo ; and reciprocal gttsratttn^ ©f e|i^ 0|h«rs ttnilOfifl 
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were entered infeo. On the 9th of Mmy Napoleoo left JhoA^ 
and arrived at Dresden on the 16th. Negociatioiis were stiH' 
cof^nued between Russia and France, bat without eflEeet. 
On the 22d of June, a proclamation of the Frendi empcior 
aimounced,<that all attempts to preserve a good understand- 
ing had failed ; and orders were, givenibr pasring the Nie^ 
men. Some accession of strength was at this time received 
hy the French, in the meeting of a . Polish diet at Warsaw*,, 
-which declined the independence of that unfortunate coun*^ 
try, and obtained the protection of Napoleon, ivf the cause ef . 
their reviving prosperity. 

The French now entered the Russian territories in nine d»* 
, visions. The plan adopted by the emperor Alexander^ wIm> 
taok the field in person at the commencement of the cam- 
paign^ appears to have been purely a d^ensive one. The 
*^ first Russian army of the wes^" as it was. called, under 
die eommand of general Barclay.de TjoUy, fell. back on die 
^proach of the invaders, devastating the cocmtry around 
tbsm as much as possible. The first consi<lerable stand w^ 
made at the city of Smolenskow, on the direct road to Mos* 
cow. On the. 16th of August the French possessed then^ 
selves of the heights above diis place. . On.the.lfth at nooB, 
the contest began, and, after a vigorous resistance, the Has* 
siaos were driven into die city. At night die whole town was 
discovered to be in flames, and it was found the next moot* 
ingrthat the Russians had made good their retreat; 

The invaders continued to advance in the direction: (^ 
Moscow, and the emperor Alexander deterQiiBeditOfnmlie 
'sm effort to save this important city. For thaa purpose .the 
m^in body of the Russian army, amoimtkag to about one 
hundred- and thirty thousand men, under the .command of 
general Kutousctf, ,took a strong position near the village of 
Moflikwa. Here they iirere attacked on the 7ih of Septembcor, 
by the French army, of equal numbers, commandjed by Na-^ 
poleoti ki persgn. Seldom has a mme obstinate or sanguinary 
qwiflict been described by. the pen of a lustorifm. It ^conti- 
nued without intermission. from six in the morning until 
nights Upwards of thirty thousand men are. said to have 
been killed or wounded on each side. The palm of victory 
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was cfaikned by both parties^ but the retreat of. the Ri»flians 
the next day, and the unmolested advance bl their oppcments^ 
leave no doubt by which the essential advantages were 
gained. 

On die 14tliof August the French artny entered Moscow. 
Wi^ tiUs memorable day terminated the Mtherto unbroken 
series of glory and triumph that had attended the arms of 
Napoleon. Fortune, who had previously attended his foot* 
steps in every part of his career, seemed, now to delight in 
showering calamitiet upon him. Heretofore we have seen 
him triumphant as a soldier and monardi, elevating himself 
to the throne of a great <empire, and adding to his own glory 
and' that of his country in every campaign. Henceforward 
we -must behold him the victim of defeat and disaster in 
every shape, deserted by his allies, deprived of his family 
and of his crown, a prisoner^ and an exile. 

Of the capture and destruction of Moscow, very different 
accounts have been given. The generally received belief is, 
that for the purpose of depriving the French of a place for 
winter quarters, the governor caused the city to be set on 
&e. Whatever may have been the cause, the result was in 
the iast degree injurious to.the hopes of the invaders. Mos- 
cow was no longer tenantaUe, and Napoleon, who, presume 
ing on his fKist experience, and the terror of his arms, had 
expected to dictate the terms of peace from the ancient capi* 
tol of the czars, now finding the Russians inflexible in their 
oppoaition, determined upon a retreat, which ought to have 
been made long before. In this resolution he was confirmed 
by .the news of a defeat given to the king of Naples, as he 
was advancing wiA reinforcements from Smolenskow. On 
the 19th of October, the French army quitted Moscow, and 
began to.r^race their steps to the Niemen. Hardly had they 
dommenced their retreat when winter set in, with all the hor^ 
ror^ of a Rtissian climate. It is not in the power of language to 
paint the suflFerings endured by this once splendid and tri*. 
umpbant army. Worn down by fatigue, hunger, and cold, 
and closely pressed by the regular troops of their enemy, and 
by myriads of savage and unrelenting Cossacks, who hover- 
ed round them, they fell by thousands along the high-*way, or 
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attempted to make a itand only to be cut to pht^E by A* 
overwhelming force of the Russiant. Amid aU dus diaaater 
and suffering, the nadrc courage of the Prendi, and iise 
•kill and magnanimity of their great leader, shone sti&ing^ 
conspicuous, it is beyond the scope of this summary to en* 
ter into the detaib, muhipiied as they ave, of thb campa^. 
It is sufficient to say, that after a series of losses and csisasA* 
ties unparalleled in history, the remains of die French army 
leached the NteiXien on Ac 14th of IXecember, and crossed 
it at the same spot at which they had paasedsix months be* 
fore, flushed with the anticipations of gbry and sucocss. 
llieir total losses in this memoraUe campaign have not been 
precisely ascertained, but it is believed that not moM than 
fifty thousand of the whole allied £3rce escaped capture or 
destruction. The Russian oftctal accounts boasted of faar* 
ing^aken upwards of one hundred and eighty Aomand Mi' 
cers and soldiers, and eleven Itundred and thir^-ione pieces 
of cannonl Napolton escaped unhurt. On tlw 5th of De^ 
eembef he left his army at Wilna, and proceeded rapidly to 
Paris, where he arrived at midnight of the Iftdi. 

lite misfortunes of the Trench did' not end widi the eva* 
cuation of Russia. Aniaimted with their Kcent successes^ 
the Russian troops, attended by the formidable Coasacfcs, ad- 
vanced into Prussia and Pohmd, driving before them the 
eimAciHted remmns of the invaders. The effects of the Frenck 
reverses upon other powers began now to exhibit themsdvea. 
The Prnssian troops, which, by die treaty of die precedi^ 
spring, ,were to assist the French as atUcB, had cUefly ac^etl 
on dte coast of the Baltic, and been etnpbyed in die aiege of 
Riga. On the retreat of marshal Macdonald firom that place, 
ifae Russian general Wittgenstein, advancnsg along the Nie» 
m^, succeeded in cutting off his commnDication witii £ 
Prussian corps of %fteen thousand men, under the conunand 
of general D'Yorck. On ihe following day, die Pniasian ^^ 
neral entered into a negodation, and xm die dOA of Decem«> 
ber a convention was signed, by w^tch it was agreed that ibm 
Prussian force should retire within dieir dominions, and re* 
nupin neutral during the remainder of the campaSgn. llie 
nr^vy of Macdonald was by this defection reduced to ^x 
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Ulottiiftd mtoB. By t ^rics of ikintetly ouHMeitirreSf he suc- 
ceeded in effecting his retreat into Danlzi^:. Konigsberg W114 
cnteited by the Ruattans on the 6th of January. The Prua« 
siaDs every wheie received them as friends. At Konigsberg 
a regency was estaUiahed in the name of the king of Prussia. 
A proclamation was issued, calling upon the people to com^ 
forward for the rescue of their country 1 and a patriotic army^ 
as it was called^ was established, of which general D' Yorck^ 
who had now openly joined the Russians, took the com** 
mand. 

The king of Prussia was thus placed in a peculiar situa* 
tion. His capital was in the hands of the French, but bis 
people appeared clamoroits for a war with their late alliesf 
and he himself could not but perceive that the moonent was 
aciiv€dtx> retrieve. his. losses, and. regain his rank amoi^ 
monarchs. In this state of things, he suddenly withdrew 
from Potsdam, and removed to Breslaw^ He there issued a 
proclamation, suknmoning his subjeci|ft to tak(* up arms in de- 
£ence of their king and country, bat without specifying against 
whom they were to be employed. 

The Russians, in the mean time, continued to advance. 
On the 8th of Febmary, Warsaw w^ entered by genertil 
Milot^dovitch. Dantzic and Thorti were invested, and the 
Austriana, having concluded an imlimitcd truce, wididrew 
int<>.Gelicia. The king of Prussia now came forward, and 
offered himself aa a mediator between the belligerents. Ol) 
die 15^ of February, he proposed an armistice, on the con* 
llition that the Russians should retire behind the VistuU^ 
and the French behind the Elbe^ leaving Prussia and all her 
fortresses frtpefrpm foreign occupation.. The prQ|K»al was 
immediately injected by the Fnench. An equivocal answet 
waa iCtorned by Alexander^ who professed sentiments of 
great attachoMilt to Prussia. Frederick William then de» 
termined to adopt decisive measures^ On the 22d of Fcbi 
mnry^ a* treaty of alliance offensive and defensive was form^ 
edwith Russia, and an an energetic proclamation the people 
of PruBsia wareinformcd, that no medium Was left between 
wnr and an. ia^rious ruaif 
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Berlin was eraeuated bf the French on the ^ of Mardi, . 
and entered by the Russians oti -the following day. Ham- 
burgh fell into the power of the latter on the 18th, and its 
garrison, together with the troops that had occupied Swedish 
'Pomerania, were made prisoners in an attempt to join the 
main French army. The king of Saxony, who adhered to 
the cause of Napoleon, quitted his capital on the approach of 
the Russians, a body of whom took possession of that part of 
the city on the right bank of the Elbe.^ 

About this period Sweden added herself to the increasing 

confederacy against France. The political relations between 

these two powers had for some time been in an unsettled 

state. Sweden was either unable or unwilling to coiapljr 

with the requisitions of Napoleop in regard to British com^ 

merce, and, although she had declared, war ag^uost that ccmn- 

try in 1811, it was more in name than in effect. . The ea* 

croachments of the French emperor produced a spirit of i^ 

position in the croii^n prince, as well as in the people^ which 

led to a treaty of peace with England, concluded about the 

period of Napoleon's advance into Russia. His reverses in« 

duced a more decided step. In March, 1813,^ a treaty of 

alliance offensive and defensive was entered into between the 

courts of Stockholm and London, by which Sweden bound 

herself to employ a corps of thirty thousand men, under tfae 

crown prince against France, and to grant to Great Britain 

the right of entrepot in certain ports for the temof twenty 

years. The consideration for these services was the anntexa* 

tion of Norway to Sweden ; a measure subsequently efiected 

by the aid of British fleets, in opposition to the etttnesl 

remonstrances, and violent resistance of th^ unfortiftnate. ]n« 

habitants. The enormity of this act, and the unrig^toous 

manner in which it was carried into execution, ought (§ h«ve 

consigned its authors to perpetual infamy. Denihark,^iriiich 

had been already robbed of her navy by Great Britain, .was 

now doomed to witness the dismemberment -of her^tarrstoiy, 

and the deliverance of her brave and generous subjectatethe 

oppression of their hereditary enemies. The partitioii of 

Poland was not more morally flagitious, or mox^ dangerom 
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as an example, than this outrage, which, it ought to be re- 
mcmbered, was perpetrated by men who pretended to be 
. fighting for the liberties and happiness of mankind. 

The emperor Napoleon was employed, in the mean while^ 
in recruiting his forces, and preparing vigorously for another 
campaign. He was received on his return from^ussia with 
the accustomed tokens of respect and admiration, and found 
the senate still pliable to his will. A conscription of three 
hundred and fifty thousand men was placed at his disposal, 
and the most strenuous efforts were made in all quarters to 
repair the losses incurred on the fatal retreat. Men enough 
were found, but they were not the veterans of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Friedland. Most of these had perished, and 
the superb body of cavalry, the finest and most efficient per* 
haps that the world had ever seen, was almost totally de- 
stroyed. The new army, however, was still formidable, and 
consisted of twelve corps, besides the imperial guards. 
Their march was directed so as to form a junction near Jena, 
and upon the Saale. Having caused the empress to be de- 
clared regent during his absence, Napoleon left Paris on the 
15tfi of April. 

The allied armies of Russians and Prussians, amounting 
to about two hundred thousand men, had beeen for some 
time concentrating near Leipsic, the sovereign of each coun- 
try being present with his troops. On the 25th the emperor 
of France took the command of his own army, in number 
about one hundred and seventy thousand men. On the 
^ of May he was attacked by the allied troops in the plains 
dp Lutzen. The combat was long and obstinately contested; 
Victory was claimed by both parties, but the retreat of the 
idlles on the succeeding day, and the advance of the French 
to the £lbe, shew that the result was in favour pf the latter. 
At Drefden Napoleon was joined by the king of Saxony 
with his troops. On the 19th, another sanguinary battle 
took place at Bautzen, in which the French were superior 
itt mftinbers. The allies fell back with great loss, bat in good 
order. They were pursued by the French, who advanced 
Ihrougfa Silesia towards the Oder. 

VOL. IX. [4''] 
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The empec^Ki' of Austris^ could not nnrnmii^wntiUc ti»tlMi 
importiiat o{)erations that were taking place arouiid htak. 
The greatest exertions were made to place lua avmiea on a 
^pec^U^ estabUshmeiit) and he sawtiiat the periods WHus^r- 
rived, in wh\ch his interposition, backed by an imposing mili«- 
tary force^ ipight settle the aflEurs of Europe on.an.equitedife 
footing, "mth this view, he offered himself: aa a mediator 
between the belligerents. The proposal was acc^yted t^ aft' 
parties, and an so-mistice was concluded, on the fourth' of 
June, prepa^tory to a congress to be holden at Prague, in 
order to a general pacification. Plenipotentiaries from all 
the powers accordingly assembled at Prague, bi^t the nego» 
ciaUons proceeded so slowly, that a prolongation of Jbhearmb- 
tice became necessary, which continued it to die. tenth of 
August. It was plainly seen, however, that no prospect af 
peace existed. Each party, therefore, exerted itself in pre- 
paring for a renewal of the contest. The Austrian govern*- 
ment, especially, adopted such vigorous measures, as left no 
doubt of its intention to take a leading part in future, transac- 
tions. 

At length, on the eleventh of August, the day after Ibe 
termination of the armistice, a formal declaration of war on 
the part of Austria against France was issued^ which was 
followed by the promulgation of treaties with Russia 9nd 
Prussia. 

Hostilities now recommenced, with this important addtljbon 
to the strength of the allies, who so far succeeded in their ef- 
forts, after a series of engagements, as to force their oppcmeats 
to withdraw into Dresden. During several months the Fr^acli 
engineers had been occupied in adding to the fortificationaof 
^his place. It was defended by 130,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Napoleon. Notwithstanding these obstacles taauc- 
. cess, the allien determined upon an assault. This took jila^e 
on the twenty-seventh, and terminated in the repulse ^cf the 
assailants with great slaughter. On the succeeding d|iy. 
Napoleon led out his troops, supported 1^ aor immeosetcain 
of artillery, and an obstinate ei^gemeaC ensued. The alUea 
were again defeated with considerable loss. AmP9gthe kitted 
was die celebrated general Moreau, who had qnitted the 
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lAiit»d0tttft8 itithe apring cf this jnear, and received an im- 
fOTtsmt Gommaad in the allied army. * 

WMi the batde of Dresden ended the vicloriotts careiel- of 
the French in thii& campaign. A few days afterwards^ gene-- 
ml Vandamme, with 10,000 med, was forced to capitulate to 
. » body of the alliea. An accession of about S5 fiOO men was 
received by the latter by virtue of a treaty with Btivaria. 
Tiie crown prince of Sweden joined them about the samift 
time ; and, after a series of hard /ought actions, the French 
tvere obliged again to fall back to the Elbe. .On the fifth of 
October, Napoleon quitted Dresden, in company tvith the 
king of Saxony, and concentrated his forces, about 190fif&0 
ttitmg) in the vicinity of Leipsic. To this pdnt the opeta-^ 
tfaxw of the allies Were now directed ; and, on the sixteenth^ 
^ghteenth, and nineteenth of October, were fought those de* 
daive batides which settled the &te of Europe. The allies 
were greatly superior in number to the French, bat it tamy 
itasonably be doubted whether success would have crowned 
Aelr efforts, had not a spirit of disaffection prevailed among 
tine German confederates of the French. The deseition of a 
large body of Saxon troops on the eighteenth, laid open an 
important point in the French line, and although every diing 
that military skill and valour could do to repair the loss was^ 
effected, the mischief was irrepanMe. Napoleon ordered tf 
retreat upon Erfurth, and the whole of that night Was eni- 
pkrfed in the operation. On the succeeding morning Leipsic 
was carried by storm. The king of Saxony, with all his 
conart, the French garrison and rear guard of S0,000 men, 
and the sick and wonnded, computed at upwards of 20,000,' 
with the magazines, stores, and artillery, fell into the hands 
of the allies. Napoleon himself escaped with difficulty. The 
fyattlea of Leipsic will long retain a conspicuous place in his- 
tory, from the immense number of the hostile troops, the 
skill and rank of the commanders, and the great interests at 
stak€. Some part of the success of the alKes ought certainly 
to be attributed^ to the moral influence of their cause ; and 
the desertion of the Saxons and Bavsorians from the side of 
Napoleon affdrds an additional proof of the in^abiFity of 
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those alUances, which are founded on fear rachcf than on a£» 
fectioiu 

The openeioBs ci die S|nHurii war during this period, al* 
dwiigh on a smaller scale than those of which we have en* 
deavoured to give a general outline, were still of some mo* 
ment in a political point of view. At the close of the year 
1812, the main French army was cantoned in the neighbour* 
hood of Salamanca and Valladolid, and occupied various 
posts on the Tagus. The reverses in Russia had obliged 
the French emperor to withdraw a considerable portion of 
the best troops from Spain, together with which he re^ 
called marshal Soult, the most able of his surviving Ueo^ 
trjwntB The force left was far inferior in numbers to that 
of lord Welfinglon ; and in discipline and equipment nandi 
bdow what is generally seen in French armies. A contracted 
scale of operations, and those chiefly on the defeaave, seem* 
ed to be the only course left for king Joseph to pursue. 

The campaign, however, did not commence till towards 
the end. of May. On the advance of the allies, the Frendi 
were compelled successively to abandon Madrid and Vallar 
dolid. On the twelfth of June lord Wellington arrived at 
Burgos, through which they had retreated after destroying 
the works. Under the command of king Joseph, the French 
nqw took a position in front of Vittoria, where, on the twen- 
tieth, they were attacked by the whole force of the allies. 
The superior numbers of the latter carried the day, . though 
not until after a hard struggle, which cost them upwards of 
five thousand men in killed and wounded. The French loss 
did not greatly exceed this amount. Few prisoners were 
taken, but nearly all their artillery and baggage fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

The consequences of the defeat were the evacuation of aU 
this part of Spain by the invaders, who retreated across the 
Bidassoainto France. The intelligence of the reverses expe- 
rienced by his army induced the emperor to order back mar- 
shal Soult, who was constituted commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in Spain, and joined his army on the thirteenth 
of July. On the twenty-fourth he attacked the British po^i- 
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tion at Roncevalles, and drove the alliea back with con* 
siderable slaughter. Various other engagements took plac« 
in this mountainous district, in which the French, although 
seldom e^^ceeding fifty thousand men, were generally vic- 
torious. St. Sebastians, however, fell into the hands of 
Ae allies on the thirty* first of August. An uiisuccessfid 
attempt to carry it by storm had been made on the twenty- 
fifdi of July, which occasioned a severe loss. The final as- 
sault succeeded, with the loss of upwards of three thousand 
men, and was followed by the perpetration of outrages upon 
the unfortunate inhabitants, which will long remain a blot 
upon the British character. After several spirited acticms of 
posts, the army of lord Wellkigton entered France on Hha 
seventh of October. 

On the eastern coast of Spain, attempts were also mad« 
to dislodge the French, but with a difierent result. The 
English general, sir John Murray, laiKfed a considerable 
force in that quarter, and invested Tarragona. On receiving 
intelligence of the approach of marshal Soult, he raised tSat 
siege, and, without waiting to ascertain the strength of the 
French, retreated precipitately to his ships, leaving behind 
all his artillery. He was succeeded in command by lord 
Bentinck, who resumed the siege,' but abandoned it on the 
advance of Suchet. Tarragona was subsequently evacuated 
by the garrison, after they had destroyed the works. 
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SECTION IV. 



From the iattie of Leipsk to the second Abdication of Napo^ 
teon. 1813 to 1815. 

The influence of the fatal defeat at Leipsic, upon th^ 
French interests in Europe, became visible ncrfiong after that 
event. The remaining links of the confederation of the Rhine 
were soon broken asunder. Hanover was freed from Xh)6 
oecupation of the French by the army of the crown pHticd 
of Sweden, and the king of Wirtemberg, who owed his fc- 
gal title to the favour of Napoleon, now joined the tanks 
((A his enemies. But the most important of these events 
was a revolution which took place in HoHand. On the fif* 
teenth of November an insurrection against the French au- 
thorities arose in Amsterdam. The Orange colours were 
hoisted, and a temporary administration was Organised in 
the name of the late stadtholder. The example wa» fcJlowed 
by the principal towns in Holland and 'Utrecht, and a depu- 
tation was sent to London to invite the prince of' Otange td 
come over and place himself at the head of his countrymen. 
The invitation was accepted, and . the prince landed from a 
British man of war on the twenty-fifth, and made his entry 
into Amsterdam on the first of December. The Russian 
army, under gsneral Winzingerode, had previously occupied 
Amsterdam, and the small number of the French troops ren- 
dered resistance unavailing. 

On the retreat of Napoleon from Leipsic, a large body of 
French troops had been left in Dresden, under the command 
of marshal St. Cyr. The place was immediately blockaded 
by the Russians ; but the garrison, although reduced by dis- 
ease and famine to a wretched condition, held out until die 
twelfth of November, when they were compelled to surren- 
der, to the number of about fifteen thousand.. In the same 
month the French garrison in Stettin and its forts, amounting 
to 7000 men, also capitulated. 
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The main body of the allied zrmy was iii> the m^m tiiM 
improving its successes. The retreat of the French from ^ 
Leipaic had been conducted in great discMrder, and » large 
number of prisoners. fell. into the hands of the victors. An 
attempt, however^ which was made by a combined Austrian 
fpd Bavarian army to intercept the retiring troops under 
Napoleon, met with a signal discomfiture. The allies still 
kept close on the footsteps of the French till their arrival aft 
Frankfort. On the seventh of November, Napoleon crossed 
the Rhine at Mentz, and proceeded without delay to Paris. 
The senate was immediately convened, and a new army of 
three hundred thousand men placed at his disposal. But a 
small part of this force was nevertheless raised. The con* 
scripts now called out were necessarily raw and undisciplined, 
and much of that prestige which formerly appeared to hang^ 
around this great conunander, had been dissipated by recent: 
events. That enthusiasm, too, which animated the people o£ 
France in the early part of the revolutionary contest, had al« 
most entirely subsided. There still existed in France a con- 
siderable degree of patriotism ; but it was not that species of 
patriotism, which republicans feel ; because it had reference 
only to the mere country, and to the social ties common to^ 
aU mankind, and was not warmed and invigorated by an at« 
tachment to the form of government, and those by whom it 
was administered. 

The allied sovereigns had now advanced with their armies 
tg^ the line which divided them from France ; and on the first 
of December, they issued a. proclamation expressed in terms 
of great moderation and propriety. It referred to the am* 
bitious ^iews of Napoleon as the cause of their taking^ up 
arms, and professed their willingness to put an end to hosdli* 
ties aa soon as the political state of £urope should be re^es^- 
tablistusd on a just equilibrium of power, promising, at the 
same time, to confirm to die French empire an extent of ter- 
ritory which France had never possessed under her kings; 
This declaration being promulgated, Napoleon &lt himself 
compelled to pay so much regard to public opinion^ which in 
his situation was important, as to announce that he had en- 
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tered into negociatbns wish die allies^ and had accepted of 
the preliminary bases which they had presented. 

llie latter, although they agreed to negociate, determined 
not to suspend their military operations. They accordingly^ 
crossed the Rhine at different times and places, from Coblentz 
to Basle, in three divisions, under prince Schwai:tzenbiirg^ 
marshal Blucber, and the crown prince Bemadptte. The 
whole force that entered France is supposed not to have been, 
much less than half a million of men. The first armies which 
passed the Rhine, however, did not ex^ceed three hundred 
thousand. By the middle of Japuary, marshal Blucher had 
advanced to Nancy, and prince Schwartzenburg to Langres. 
On the 25th. of that month. Napoleon left Paris, to put him- 
self at the head of his armies. He immediately advanced to 
St. Dizier, and with wonderful activity and skill attacked and. 
routed different bodies of the allies : but an engagement at La 
Rothiere, on the 1st of February, in which he commanded, 
terminated in his retreat, with the loss of seventy*three pieces 
of cannon, and a considerable number of men. Its conse- 
quences were die advance of the allies to Troyes, which was 
entered on the 7th of February, and the capture of Chalons 
sur Saone by the Austrians. Napoleon, finding himself.thus 
unable to contend in a general line of operations widi the . 
vasdy superior force of the allies, determined to concentrate 
his troops, and to endeavour to cut off their communication- 
with each other, and to beat them in detail. 

His first enterprise was against the army of Blucher, which, 
after a series of well-fought actions, he beat back to Chalons 
sur Maine, and destroyed its connection with the Austrians. 
Schwartzenberg, in the mean time, taking advantage of these 
operations, had pushed forward upon Paris, in the direction 
of the Seine. Sens was taken on the ] 1th of February, smd a 
body of Cossacks had even penetrated to Fontainebleau. Na» 
poleon was now obliged to hasten to this quarter, and here too 
his great genius triumphed. The Austrians were compelled 
' to fall back upon Troyes, from which also they were driven 
o^ the 23d, and diis city was re-entered in triumph by Napo- 
leon. It was, however, recovered on the 4th of March bv 
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gpnei^t Wre4^ Nd^eod having thea marched ag^nst Blil- 
cbcr* 

The idiviaion under the crown prince was in the meaii time 
g^tng pd8fie«9ioB of different po8t^ in the Low^ Countricfl^ 
and a poft of his force, under general Winzingerode^ had 
advanced to Soisisoiis, which was carried by assault. In 
Holland^ the Sritish failed, with great loss, in an attempt tQ 
cany Bergen <^ Zdom« 

NegociatioQs had been in progress at Chatillon from the 
tine of the entrance of the allies into France* Plenipotentia- 
riea from mosi of the powers of Europe were present at this 
cettgEesa« A suspension of arms was proposed in the first 
instance by the French ambassador, who offered a surrender 
forthwttkof the fortresses in the countries which France was 
to gi^e vap. The proposal was rejected by the allies, who re« 
qvired the immediate signature of a treaty of peace, and the 
ocAupadon of Patis by their forces. The 15th of March was 
nHttuaUy fixed on for the period of a definite answer to the 
tseaty^ oSered by the allies. On that day the French plenipo- 
tentiary presented ti contre projet, which was immediately re* 
jected, and the negocia^ions were declared to be at an end. 

On the dd of March, marshal Blucher had effected a junc* 
tian with Ae corps of Winzingerode and Bulow at Soissons. 
His fotce was thus rendered far superior to that of Napokon. 
The bttet, hoiARever, again attacked him, and drove him back 
to Laon^ At this place, on the 9th, an obstinate battle was 
fought, which ended in the retreat of the French, with the 
loss of fbrty*eight pieces of cannon, and 5000 prisoners. The 
intelligence of this success now induced Schwartzenberg 
again to adv2uice,«nd on the Slst he occupied Arcis sur Aube, 
N^^oleon, who found hiiHself unable to contend with forces 
trebk bis own, suddenly made a movement in the direction 
of St. Disier ; his plan being, as was discovered by an iotei'*> 
cepted letlier, lod^w the allies off from the capital, by threa-^ 
tening their rear. He succeeded ettectually in cutting off their 
conunuaications, but the discovery of his intentions produced 
anim^fiOrediate determination in the allied generals to unite their 
forces, and march directly for P^ris. The resolution was car- . 
rted into effect without delay. The intelligence of 4heir ap* 
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ptDach was a sodden strode to the Parisians, who had been 
flattered into the belief that the emperor was every where 
victorious. The most strenuous exertions were made for the 
defence of the capital. On the 29th, the corps of marshal 
Marmont and Mortier entered thd town, having retired be- 
fore the advance of Blucher. The allies now arrived in sight 
of the capital, and were posted wiA their right towards 
Montmartre, and their left near the wood of Vincennes. Their 
first step was to address a proclamation to the people of Pa- 
ris, in which they declared that their object was- to effect a 
sincere and lasting reconciliation with France, which it was 
intimated could not be obtained as long as the goremment of 
Napoleon was permitted to exist. 

Paris, however, was not given up without an obstinate re«st* 
ance, which reflects the highest honour upon the little army that 
. defended it. On the 30th of March, Joseph Bonaparte, the iaie 
king of Spain, with the corps of marshals Mortier and Marmont 
and the national guard of Paris, took a position on the heights 
in front of the city. Early in the same morning, the allies 
commenced an atts^k. A vigcurous opposition was made, but 
the heights were at length carried. To prevent an assaidt, 
iand a further effusion of blood, which under the existing cir- 
cumstances would have been unavailing, a flag of truce was 
sent to the posts of the allies, proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities, all the ground without the barri^is of Paris being gi- 
ven up. The terms were accepted, and tUs great city, which 
for centuries had not been polluted by die footstep of an en- 
emy, was now surrendered to the iroited armies of Europe. 
The corps of Marmont and Mortier were permitted by the 
capitulation to retire with their military appurtenances ^ but 
the arsenals and magazines were left in their existing state. 
On the 31st, the allied sovereigns entered Paris, accoaipa- 
nied by their guards and dieir respective suites. The empefor 
Alexander then issued a declaration, expressing the intei^tioos 
of the confederacy. They aflirmed that they would no mare 
treat with Napoleon Bonaparte, (thus they now styled their 
brother monarch,) nor with any of his family, but that they 
would respect the integrity of ancient France. They invited 
the senate to appoint a provisional government, and promised 
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C9 gaanmtee the constitution which the French nation should 
choose for itself. 

It is probable that the process of dethronement had been 
cluly arranged for some time beforehand by the intrigues of a 
few individuals, who had been the confidential, advisers and 
willing agents of those schemes of ambition ai^d oppression, 
which now in the season of danger they were eager to dis- 
chim and denounce* On the 1st of Afn-il, about si;cty mem- 
bers of the senate assembled, pursuant to an extraordinary 
convdcation, and passed a decree for a provisional govern- 
ment of four persons, at the head of , which was the celebra* 
ted Talleyrand. On the succeeding day, anoAer ordinance 
declared that Napoleon Bonaparte had violated his compact 
with the French people i that he had thereby forfeited his ti- 
de to the throne ; and that the hereditary right established in 
his family was abolished. 

He, upon whose political destinies the sjcnate of France 
were thus legislating, endeavoured with his accustomed ener- 
gy to repair the fault he had committed. His army was ad- 
vanced by hasty marches from Troyes to Sens, and arrived at 
Fromant on the 30th. The intelligence of the occupation of 
Paris caused it to retire to Fontainebleau, where the proceed- 
ings of the senate were communicated to the dethroned mon- 
arch. On the 4th of April he sent a deputation to that body, 
cfFering to abdicate in favour of his son. The proposal, how- 
ever, came too late, and, finding the tide of public favour to 
set so strongly against him, and that the alUed powers had 
proclaimed that he was the only obstacle to the re-establish- 
ment of peace in £urope, he made an absolute renunciation 
for himself and his heirs of the thrones of France and Italy. 
On the 11th of April, a treaty was signed at Paris between 
the respective parties, by the articles of which the island of 
Elba was assigned to Napoleon 4M his place of residence, 
with full powers of sovereignty, and the continuance of the 
imperial title to himself and the empress for life ; while cer- 
tain duchies in Italy were allotted to the latter, with succes- 
sion to her son and descendants. An annual revenue was also 
conceded to Napoleon, and the different members of his fami-* 
ly, which was to be paid by France. 
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Oa the 20ih of April, after having beendetiEiiaed fat 
days by indisposition, this once*powerful monarch see oot 
froQi Fontainebleaa for his place of exiles Previoiia to his de- 
parture, he SMsembled his guards for the last time^ and -it 
was not without deep emotion that he took, as it was then 
supposed, a &nal farewell of those whom he had led to glory, 
and triumph^ and conquest^ and who were still attached to his 
mined fortunes with a fidelity unshaken by temptation, and 
unabated by distress and adversity. In a few words^ but 
with diat pointed and forcible style for which he was alwa)s 
remarkable, he told them, that he had renounced the impe- 
nd crown for himself and his posterity, to save their bdoired 
country from the miseries of a civil contest, and admomsfaed 
them to be faithful to their new monarch whom France had 
chosen ; then kissing the eagle, the standard mid emblem of 
his empire, he joined the commissioners by whom he was to 
be accompanied to his little island. 

To com{dete the narrative of the military occurrences of 
this period, it remains that we should notice the conclusion 
of the war on the Spanish frontier. The capture of the for- 
tress of Pampeluna, which took place soon after his entry isi* 
to France, disengaged die right of the allied army, and tma- 
bled lord Wellington to advance upon the French lines. A 
series of hard-fought engagements took place about the be* 
ginning of November, 1813, in which the superior nnmbevs 
of the allies prevailed, and the French were forced to aban- 
don their works, and subsequently to retire to an ema-encfaed 
camp in front of Bayonne. On the 9th of December lord 
Wellii^ton crossed the river Nive^ during the passage of 
which, several desperate attacks were made t^ the French, 
which were finally repelled, with the loss on the part of die 
allies of not less than four thousand men. The able manesa* 
vres of marshal Soult, with bis litde army^ kept lord.- Wel- 
lington in check during the whole month of January. On 
the 85th of February, at Orthes, another sanguinary eogagt* 
ment was fought, which cost the allies several thousand meo, 
and ended in the retreat of the Freiu^, and the passage of 
the Adour by kM*d Wellington. 9<>ttMcA«x was now left oa^ 
covered, and on the 12th ^. March jnaishal Bfiresford enter- 
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^ that city. This event was followed by a declaration in 
fiivour €^.tfae Bourbon family, made by some of the principal 
inhabitants. The white flag was hoisted, and the dulie of 
Angouleme, nephew to Louis XVI, who was with the Bri- 
tish army, was received with acclamations. Marshal Sotxlt 
had in the mean Ume retired to Tarbes, from which ^ace 
he was driven on the 20th, and retreated to Toulouse. Hene 
he fortified himself strongly, and on the 10th April was attack- 
ed by lord Wellington. The engagement was an indecisi've 
one. The great numerical superiority of the allies, the supe- 
rior equipment and discipline of their troops, were unable to ef- 
fect their purpose against the consummate skill of marshal 
Soidt, and the bravery of his raw conscripts. Upwards of 
fifteen thousand of the allied troops are said to have been put 
bora de combat in this engagement. Of the French, the l06s 
was not more than twenty*five hundred. Sbordy after this 
sanguinary battle, the intelligence of the revolution in Paris 
put a stop to further operations in this point. The war was 
closed by another gallant operation performed by the Fr^ndi. 
Oo the 14th of April, a sortie was made by the garrison of 
Bayonne. All the British posts were carried with great 
alaaghter, and the British commander in chief, with a krge 
Dumber of his troops, were made prisoners. 

On the same day on which the deed of abdication was 
s^^ned by Napoleon, a new constitution, founded On the prin- 
ciples of a limited monarchy, was adopted by the conserva- 
tive senate. By this charter, Louis Stanislaus Xavier, bro- . 
ther to Louis XVI, was called to the throne, and the crown 
was declared hereditary in him and his male descendants. 
This monarch, who had resided for some years in England, 
How left his retirement, and on the 3d of May entered \kc 
capital of France. He was received with respectful civility, 
but without any marks of warm or general attachment. His 
first acts had not been of a nature to endear him to the 
French people. He had assumed the title of Louis XVJH, 
in opposition to the expression of the senate, which had deA- 
oribed him as the brother of the last itng^ aAd, instead of ac- 
cepting the constitution, by which alone he could pretend 
amy title to die throne, he had signified an intention of pro* 
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posing a new charter to the legislative assembly. His sub^ 
jects, too, could not but feel tlieir national pride wounded by 
reflecting upon the manner in which he had been forced 
upon them : And the contrast between the brilliant and im- 
posing character of their late emperor ; and the physical in- 
firmities and pacific disposition of their new monarch, which 
seemed to fit him rather for a cloister than a throne, wan 
not of a nature to render them more satisfied with their 
choice. 

Shortly after the accession of Louis XVIII, the prelimina- 
ries of peace were signed at Paris between the diflPercnt 
powers* The most remarkable articles of these treaties were, 
the settlement of the limits of France as they existed on the 
1st of January, 1792 ; the annexation of Belgium to the 
Dutch provinces ; the erection of the whole Netherlands into 
a kingdom, under the sovereignty of the house of Orange; 
and the restoration to France of all her dependencies con- 
quered by Great Britain, with the exception of Tobago, St. 
Lucia, and the Isle of France. By an article in these treaties, 
the different powers agreed to send ministers to a congress 
to be holden at Vienna at a future petiod. 

In the general restoration of dignities and possessions to 
those who were pleased to consider themselves as their legiu* 
mate proprietors, we must not forget two, the pope, namely, 
and the king of Spain, whose re-establishment was necessary 
to complete " the ancient order of things." The first of 
these monarchs, after assuming his former title of " God*s 
vicar upon earth," was re-instated in his temporal posses- 
sions, and on his part revived the order of Jesuits, and the 
ecclesiastical system of the holy see. The king of Spain had 
relieved the dreary hours of imprisonment, and solaced the 
deep regret he must have experienced for the bleeding con- 
dition of his unhappy subjects, by the performance of the holy 
offices of religion. The chief part of his time is said to have 
been passed in embroidering an under garment for the mo- 
ther of our Saviour. By this suitable and interesting occu- 
pation, the captive monarch probably hoped to obtain the in- 
tercession of that holy person in favour of his unfortunate 
(Countrymen, or at least to secure for himself an incorruptible 
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ciowa In place of that temporal one, for which men in gene- 
ral deemed him so ill qualified. One of the first acts of Na- 
poleon after the entry of the allies into France, was to libe- 
rate him from his confinement, on certain conditions, favour- 
able to France, to which Ferdinand acceded. He accord- 
I ing^y entered Spain about the month of April, 1814, and was 
«very where received with acclamations. His subjects, who 
had shed their blood in defence of his rights, vied with each 
other in celebrating his return. The gratitude of the mon- 
arch was soon displayed in a striking manner. His first step 
was to reject the constitution framed by the Cortes. That 
body was then dissolved. The whole powers of the govern- 
ment were taken into his own hands* The greater part of 
those who had been conspicuous in his behalf, during the rev- 
olution, fell into disgrace. All who had been active in favour 
of liberal principles were arrested. Many were sent into 
exile ; some were executed } and hundreds expiated in prison 
the crime of having breathed sentiments favourable to public 
liberty. The holy office of the inquisition was restored with 
its ancient prerogatives : and thus ended that revolution, in 
which so many lives had been lost, and from whi«h so much 
good had been anticipated for the Spanish people. 

The general congress by which the political affairs of Eu- 
rope were to be settled on a permanent basis, convened at Vi- 
enna, in the autumn of 1814. To restore order from the conx 
fusion which twenty years of war and revolution had produced, 
was the professed object of this assembly^ to which representa- 
tives from all the great powers, and most o^ the minor states of 
Europe were delegated. A minute detail of their proceed- 
ings is inconsistent with the plan of this outline. It may be. 
sufficient to state, that their deliberations ended in the ag*^ 
gmndizement of Hnssia, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden, who 
came out of the wars of the French revolution with a con- 
siderable accession of territory, but with impaired finances 
^od a weakened population. The king of Saxony was com- 
pfilled to submit to a curtailment of his dominions, part of 
which, in spite of the opposition of that monarch and of his. 
subjects, were made over to the king of Prussia. Genoa was. 
annexed to Sardinia, and Venice to Austria. A new confede- 
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racmt of the Swiss cantons took pbce, at llie iostance of the 
aHied powers, and Geneva, with an increase of territory, wsi» 
addkd to the union. That part of Poland which had been 
oeeupied by Russia was annexed to tlie great empire, but with 
the preservation of its own constitution, and Alexander toolc 
the title of king of Poland. Germany was once more united 
under a confedtfration^ the affairs of which are to be managed 
by a general assembly or diet, composed of die representatives 
of the different states. 

While thus employed in re*modelling the face of Europe, 
increasing or diminishing the power of different monarchs, 
and transferring men like cattle from one master to ano« 
ther, the congress was suddenl)' interrupted in its delibera- 
tions, by an occurrence altogether unlooked for, and which 
threatened at once to destroy the web which they had been 
so laboriously weaving. 

The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty to the throne of 
France could not be said to have been the act even of a ma- 
jority of the people of Paris, much less could it be pretend* 
ed to have received the approbation of the people at large^ 
without which no monarch can long wear his crown, unless 
supported by the affection or obedience of the military. But 
Louis XVIII was even less beloved by the latter than by the 
great body of his subjects : and the contrast we have before 
remarked between his personal qualities, and those of Na* 
poleon, could not fail to strike the cohorts of that great lead- 
er in a strong point of view. The commencement of tte 
reign of Louis, however, although the charter which he had 
framed was not calculated to satisfy the wishes of the friends 
of rational freedom, was upon the whole temperate and mild, 
and there appeared a prospect of France again enjoying that 
repose of which she had been so long deprived. These 
agreeable dreams were soon dissipated. A few months were 
sufficient to shew, that the lessons of the revolution had been 
thrown away upon the Bourbons. Symptoms of a return tQ 
the ancient system were observable in all the actions of the 
court. The old nobility were pointedly preferred in favours 
and appointments to those who had earned their titles by 
services to the state; the old hierarchy, with all its in- 
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l^emme^ began id lake ke &tand tiorngside of the thfottci 
and) beakies restoring to the emigrants their landed property 
^|iat remained unsold, the idea began to gain ground, thait it 
If as in4he Gontemplatioa of the government to appropriate 
that which was in the hands of innocent purchasers to the 
same purpose. The charter, too, given by Louis himself, 
had been grossly violated in several instances, and while by 
these measures a serious discontent was excited, the ceremo- 
ny of disinterring the remains of Louis XVI and his queen, 
and various other religions pageants, served to throw ridionle 
upon the antiquated solemnities of the court. 

During this period, the forn^er master of France was ap* 
patently enjoying the pleasures of repose and retirement in 
his little isle, and seemed to take no further interest in the 
business or politics of France, than as one who from a dis* 
tance contemplates the swell of the billows, and the other in- 
dications of an approaching. storm < His mind, however, was 
otherwise occupied than in the concerns of Elba. Whether 
there existed, during the period of his exile, an understand- 
ing with the former chiefs of his party, and an arrangement 
in regard to his return, is a point which appears yet involved 
in ej^scurity. If no direct communication had taken place, 
still he could not be ignorant of the discontent of the French, 
people, and of the disposition of the army in his favour. In 
the winter of 1814-15 he manifested an unusual fondness for 
retirement from strangers, and appeared chiefly employed in 
disciplining his little army. 

On the eveningofthe26thof February,1815,thisextraordi- 
nary man embarked at Porto Ferrajo, on board abrig, followed 
by four small vessels, all together conveying a1:>out a thousand 
nien, of whom a few only were French, the rest being Poles, 
CorMcans, Neapolitans, and Elbese, On the Ist of March 
the expedition anchored off the small town of Cannes, in 
jProvence, where the troops were landed. The emperor, fiir, 
by a proclamation i^ued on landing, he had resumed his for- 
mer titles, then put himself at their head, and marched for 
Orenoble. An opportunity was soon given to test the in- 
clinations of the French soldiery. The 7th regiment of the 
Ime, commanded by ^colonel Labedoyere, was in garrison > 
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at that place. On the news of his advance, .they marched 
out with enthusiasm, and joined the ranks of their former 
chieftain. On the 8th, the garrison opened their gates to 
him, and, he was now supplied with a body of regular troops 
and a train of artillery. 

On the succeeding day he entered Lyons, whither the king^s 
brother had repaired, accompanied by marshal Macdonald, 
on the receipt of the intelligence at Paris of the landing of 
the emperor. Finding, however, that no regular opposition 
could be made in this quarter, they had withdrawn a short ' 
time previous to the entrance of Napoleon. 

The news of the landing of this dangerous opponent had 
filled the court of the Bourbons with astonishment and dis- 
may. The unfortunate king saw that he had no hold on the 
affections of the people, and that little was to be expected 
from the services of the army. He attempted to purchase 
the good will of both, by concessions and explanations that 
ought to have been made before. It was now too late. Some 
effort, however, was necessary to oppose the rapid advance 
of the invader. A considerable body of troops was posted 
at Melun, for the immediate protection of Paris, and another 
corps was stationed at Montargis, on the road to Fontaine- 
bleau. Great reliance was placed on marshal Ney, who had 
made a voluntary offer of his services to the king, and had 
been appointed to the command of about 12,000 men, posted 
at Lons le Saulnier. The dependence, however, was vain. 
,As soon as the emperor had advanced to Auxerre, he was 
joined by the marshal with his whole force. This step deci- 
ded the fate of the expedition. All confidence in the army 
being now at an end, the king, with the royal family and some 
of the court, left Paris on the 19th, which was entered by 
Napoleon on the following day. Thus, by one of the most 
sudden and extraordinary revolutions recorded in history, 
was the throne of a great empire taken possession of, and its 
former sovereign expelled, without the loss of a drop of 
blood. 

It was not enough, however, for the new emperor to have 
received the sanction of the people of France in his enter- 
prize. Those who had declared in the preceding year " that 
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they would no more treat with him, nor with any of his fami- 
ly," could not be supposed to have altelred their intentions in 
so short a space of time. The co.ngress of Vienna was in 
session at the moment, and, as soon as intelligence of the 
event reached that place, a manifesto was published by the 
sovereigns who had been par^y to the treaty of Paris, in 
, which they declared that they were firmly resolved to main- 
tain the articles of that convention, and with an extraordi- 
nary decree of rancour they added, that by breaking that 
convention, " Napoleon Bonaparte had placed himself with-. 
out the pale of civil and social relations," and ^^ destroy- 
ed the only legal title on which his existence depended." 
This inflammatory proclamation, which tended to produce 
the assassination of the individual against whom it was di- 
rected, was followed by a treaty signed on the 25th of March, 
by which the four powers of Austria, Russia, Great Britain, 
and Prussia, agreed to maintain in the field 150,000 men 
each, and not to lay down their arms until Napoleon should 
be deprived of the power of again disturbing the peace of 
Europe. 

The situation of the emperor of France was not without 
difficulties arising from other causes. He was no longer the 
absolute monarch of the empire, supported by a veteran army 
able to cope with the confederated force of Europe. Previous 
-wars, and the policy of Louis XVIII, had diminished the 
number of the military in a considerable degree, and weak- 
ened their discipline and force. To give his cause, then, any 
prospect of success, it was necessary that the enthusiasm of 
the people should be excited, and the new war upon which 
they were about entering become a national one. This, how- 
ever, could not be effected, without attaching the people to 
the government, by giving them a free constitution, and thus 
weakening his own personal powers. The political party, 
too, who had aided his return, consisted for the most part of 
the friends of liberty, and appeared determined to receive 
him only as a limited monarch. In this state of things, he 
was compelled to adopt a system, for which it is probable 
he had no serious attachment at heart. On his first landing, 
he had issued a decree, dissolving the chamber of peers and 
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deputies, and ordering an, assembly of the electoral coilegei 
at Paris in the ensuing May, for the purpose of correcting 
and modifying the constitution. On the 23d of April, he 
promulgated what was called *^ An additional Act to the 
Constitutions of the Empit e," in which he professed to have- 
endeavoured to combine the highest point of political liberty 
and individual safety, with the strength necessary to secure 
the independence and dignity of the empire. The ceremonial 
of the Champ de Mat^ which was deferred until the 1st of June, 
took place on that day. This imposing spectacle was attend- 
ed by deputies from almost all parts of France, who anooun* 
ced the nearly unanimotis acceptance of the constitution by 
the people ; to the observance of which die emperor and the 
assembly bound themselves by oath. The two chambers 
were then constituted and commenced their sittings. Having 
thus ordered political matters, the emperor began to prepare 
for the contest, which it was evident was close at hand. 

In conformity with arrangements made by the treaty of 
Paris, the principal fortresses in Belgium, on the French 
frontier, had been occupied by British troops, and by those 
of the Netherlands. From the period of ^e landing of Na- 
poleon in France, this force was continusdly increased, and 
the whole placed under the command of the duke of Wel- 
lington. In the month of May, the Prussian army, under 
marshal Blucher, amounting to about one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand men, arrived at Namur, and was stationed in 
that vicinity. The troops under the command of lord Wel- 
lington, in number about one hundred thousand, were sdsocaa- 
toned in different parts of the same neighbourhood. ' 

On the 12th of June, Napoleon left Paris, to decide lus 
title by the sword. Having collected together a force of 
about one hundred thousand men, he hoped, notwithstanding 
the superior numbers of th|*]prussians and English, to defeat 
^ them before the remainder of the allies could get into the 
field. In conformity with this plan, a general at^ck %ras 
made on the Prussian outposts on the 15th, which compelled 
them to fall back upon Fleurus, whence they were again driven*. 
On the 16th, marshal Blucher concentrated his whole force 
at Ligny, where^ after a hot engagement, he was totally de- 
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&t$ed, with the lofis of 16 pieces of cannon, and a considera- 
ble number of prisoners. His army was, however, brought 
off in good order, in coiisequence of the intervention of night,, 
which prevented a pursuit, and fell back upon Wavre. 
While the Prussians were thus occupied, a division of the 
French army, under marshal Ney, amounting to about twen- 
ty-five thousand men, had driven before them a body of Bel- 
gians to a position at a spot called Quatre Bras* Here, on 
the 16th, the greater part of the army of lord Wellington, 
who appears to have been completely taken by surprise, was 
beaten by the corps of marshal Ney, with the loss of five 
thousand men, and compelled to fall back to Gemappe. 
Oothe morning of the 17th, lord Wellington continued his 
retreat, and took a position with his whole force, amounting 
to about one hundred thousand men, on the heights of mount 
St. John, in the vicinity of the village of Waterloo, crossing 
die main road to Brussels, and having the wood of SoignieS* 
with its defiles in the rear. 

Napcdeon, after detaching marshal Grouchy, with thirty- 
five thoiisand men, in the direction taken by the Prussians, 
moved himself with the rest of the army, reduced now to 
sixty thousand men, in pursuit of the English. On the 17th, 
they were discovered posted on the heights of Waterloo, and 
a corresponding position was taken by the French army. Had 
an attack been then made, or at an earlier hour of the next day, 
inferior in numbers as the French were, it is probable that 
the IB^tish army would have suffered a route much more 
complete than that of ^e Pru^ians at Ligny, as, from the 
unmilitary position taken by lord Wellington, he would have 
been unable to save the wings of his army, had the centre 
been driven in. Unfortunately for the cause of French in- 
dependence, the attack was pos^ned till the next day, and 
time was thns given to the Prusi^|gAs to come up to the re- 
lief of their allies. -^^'^ 

At 10 o'clock on the morning of the 18th of June, this 
memorable etogngement commenced. A series of vigorous 
assaults were made upon the British position, supported by a 
heavy cannonade against the whole line, which was received 
with great firmness by the allies. In one of these onsets the 
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fann house of bt Haye Sainte, the key of the British left/ 
was carried with great slaughter. The battle raged with 
great fury on both sides during the whole day. The French 
were gradually gaining ground, and began to occupy the 
positions of their opponents. Every thing evinced that 
they were about to obtain a decisive victory, when the sound 
of the Prussian cannon was heard on the French right. 
Marshal Blucher, who had been apprized by lorcl Welling- 
ton that he intended to receive battle at Waterloo, advan- 
ced to his relief from Wavre, and arrived in time to save 
his allies from destruction. A vigorous a&sault on the 
French right was commenced. Napoleon ordered up his 
reserve, but it was in vain to contend with the over- 
whelming superiority of the Prussians. The French, fa- 
tigued with twelve hours combat, fell back in confusion. 
The panic soon became general, and lord Wellington, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, advanced with his army. The 
French then ied f^om their positions, leaving the greater 
part of their artillery and equipments on the field, and it was 
not without difficulty that the emperor himself escaped. 
The carnage in this fatal battle was imn^ense. The loss of 
the French in killed and wounded could not have been less 
than thirty thousand, while that' of the allies in the three 
days has been stated by their own official authorities at up- 
wards of fifty thousand men. 

The battle of Waterloo was decisive of the fate of France. 
No attempt was made to collect the shattered remains of the 
army, and although by a masterly retreat marshal Grouchy 
succeeded in bringing off his corps, yet no head could be 
made against the overwhelming force of the allies. Finding 
that all was lost, the emperor hastened back to the capital, 
at which he arrived on the night of the 20th. On the news 
of his return, and of the causes which led to it, the chambers 
declared their sittings permanent. They saw that no hope 
remained of preserving France by military means, and as the 
allies had declared that they made war not upon the people, 
but upon the individual who then occupied the throne, they 
resolved to address the emperor, and request him to with- 
draw from the government, in the name and for the sake of. 
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.their common country. They were anticipated in their de- 
sign by the voluntary abdication of the monarch in favour of 
his son, whom he proclaimed emperor by the name of Napo- 
leon II. The resignation was accepted by the chambers; 
but no measure ratifying the nomination of a successor was 
adopted, and a commission was appointed to repair to the 
allied armies to treat of peace. 

The victors, however, appeared determined again to occu* 
py the capital of France. The issue qf the battle had produced 
a total change in their professions, and, although it had been 
publicly declared, previous to that event, that it was not their 
desire to impose a monarch on France, yet it soon became 
evident that nothing but the re-establishment of Louis would 
satisfy them. They met with little opposition in their ad- 
vance through the French territory. Paris was surrendered 
on the 3d of July, by a capitulation which provided that no 
individual who remained in that city should be called to ac- 
count, either for the situation he might have held, or for his 
political opinions. The chambers continued their sittings for 
a few days after the convention had been signed ; but on the 
8th the doors of the legislative hall were shut by order of the 
commandant of the national guard, and thus was dissolved 
an assembly of patriots as pure and enlightened as ever strug- 
gled against the power of an oppressor. On the same day 
the capital was re-entered by Louis XVIII, and the French 
people were again compelled to submit to a government re- 
pugnant to their feelings, and alien to their habits, and pos- 
sessing the additional grievance of having been imposed upon 
them by foreign task-masters. 

Of the political life of the emperor Napoleon, the closing 
hours were now fast approaching. On the advance of the 
allies to Paris, he had quitted that city, attended by a few 
personal friends, with the view of gaining a seaport, from 
which he might embark for the United States. Had he suc- 
ceeded in reaching this country he would have betn received 
with the respect due to his genius and misfortunes, and might 
have renewed in the new world the philosophic retirement of 
Salona and Piazencia. In .the pure atmosphere of the repub- 
lic, whatever dangerous qualities h<^ might possess, would 
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have been rasdered harmless, as some {Kosonoos plaots sort 
said to lose their deleterious powers by cultivation in other 
cfimates. And, while throwing around bim the mantle of 
personal security, which the oppressed of every country ex- 
perience m this republic^ the citizens of the United Stales 
could not fail to contrast the character of his political life 
with that of Him who had led them in safety through the 
storms of their own revolution, who had wasted none of the 
blood of Ims countrymen in the projects of a vile ambition, 
who had supported by every action of his life the free insti- 
tutions of the republic, and who, after seeing his country ele- 
vated to an unexampled height of prosperity, had voluntarily 
relinquished the power which th« unbribed and unawed suf- 
frages of his fellow citizens had conferred upon him. 

Providence had however reserved another destiny for Na- 
poleon than that of becoming a citizen of the United States. 
On his arrival at Rochefort, he found the port blockaded by 
a British squadron, whose vigilance prevented any hope of 
escaping. In this situation he took the resolution of placing 
himself under the protection of the Britisli government, and 
accordingly, on the 15th of July, he was conveyed with his 
auite and baggage on boardtbe ship of war Bellerof>bofii, which 
immediately got under weigh for England. From this ves- 
sel he addressed a letter to the prince regent, claimifng the 
protection of the laws of England, and throwing himself, 
like Themistoclcs, upon the hospitality of his enemies. None 
of that generous and liberal feeling, however, which was dis- 
played in the conduct .of Artaxerxes, animated the bosom, of> 
the English monarch. The fallen emperor was not even al- 
lowed to land on the shore of England. He was detained in 
captivity on board the Bellerophon, until the determination 
of the allied powers was made. In a few days orders were 
received for his conveyance to the island of St. Helena, a 
gloomy and barren rock in the middle of the Atlantic. Here 
he arrived on the 15th of October, 1815, and*.has since re- 
mained. His captivity appear to have been rendered addi- 
tionally grievous by the barbarous and unmanly severity ex- 
ercised towards him by the officers of the British government ; 
and there is every reason to believe that the diseases occa- 
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sioned by the rigour of his confinement will before long close 
the singular career of this great man. 

Not long after the conclusion of the last reign of Napo- 
leon, an enterprise similar to that in which he failed, was un- 
dertaken by the king of I^aples for the recovery of his throne, 
of which he had been deprived by the arms of Austria. 
Having collected together a small body of friends, he 
landed on the coast of Calabria, where he hoped to excite 
the peasantry to take up arms in his behalf. He found them, 
however, cold and indifferent to his cause, and, being attacked 
by a superior force of the existing government, he was de- 
feated, himself taken prisoner, tried by a military court, con- 
demned, and executed. Thus fell Murat, one of the most 
distinguidied men to whom the French revolution had givc^n 
birth, and who, in his capacity of a monarch, had done more 
for the imprpvement and benefit of his subjects, than a whole 
dynasty of ^^ legitimate*' kings. 

Peace followed the restoration qf Louis XVIII, and has 
since continued in Europe. France, notwithstanding the re- 
action occasioned by the restoration, seems to have gained 
considerably in freedom and in general improvement since 
the revolution ; and, possessing now a constitution compara- 
tively liberal, she may hope gradually to attain the full en- 
joyment of the greatest of political blessings. The other 
nations of Europe appear to require repose to recruit their 
disordered finances, and repair that waste of population and 
industry, which so long a series of wars must have occa- 
sioned« 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 



From the Revolution of Old Spain in 1808. 

Few countries have undergone a more important change 
in political afFairs since the period with which the Universal 
History of Dr. Raihsay closed, than the Spanish provinces 
of America. The attempted alteration of djmasty in the mo- 
ther country was followed by a series of revolutions in her do- 
minions on this side of the Atlantic, the issue of which is still 
in the womb of time. A very brief and superficial outline of 
these events is all that can be given in this place. 

Notwithstanding the many grievances under which the 
people of Spanish America laboured, from the cruel and mis- 
taken policy by which the governments of modem Europe 
have generally been guided in regard to colonies, they still 
appear to have retained a strong attachment to the parent 
state. This feeling was clearly evinced throughout the whole 
of this immense country, when intelligence was received of 
the invasion of Spain and the captivity of Ferdinand. The 
example of the patriotic juntas was followed in every quar- 
ter; Ferdinand was proclaimed with enthusiasm, and the 
sufferings of their European brethren, as they still generously 
considered them, excited universal sympathy. Upwards of 
ninety millions of doUars are said to have been sent to Spain 
from her Spanish settlements previous to 1810, besides pri-^ 
vate contributions to a large amount. The central junta of 
SeviUe was at first generally recognized as administering die 
affairs of Spain. 

The Spanish provinces, however, could not but perceive 
that the period was arrived in which a redress of their griev- 
ances was, if ever, to be obtained. A new era had taken 
place in Old Spain, and it was hoped that the same fre^om 
which the Spaniards were claiming for diem^lves; would be 
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extended tb America. In this hope they were destined to 
be disappointed. The old sy'istem of mis-government, of mo- 
nopoly, and of oppression, was pursued by the central junta, 
by the regency that succeeded them, and by the general cor- 
tes. The influence of the merchants of Cadiz, whose interests 
were opposed to any change in the odious system of mono- 
polies, was sufficient to defeat the claims of justice and true 
policy. 

The first step taken in the provinces, after the revolution 
in the government in Spain, was the appointment of juntas, 
or assemblies of the principal men, in imitation of those of 
the mother country. This measure was resisted in Caraccas, 
Mexico, and other places, by the royal officers, and, until 
the formation of the regency in Old Spain in 1810, was not 
generally carried into effect. In that year, the inhabitants of 
Caraccas believing that the regency was illegally constituted, 
and that the power of France was firmly established, deter- 
mined to take the government into their own hands. An 
union was formed with the adjoining provinces, which as- 
sumed the name of the confederation of Venezuela, and a 
supreme junta was established, administering affairs, how- 
ever, in the name of Ferdinand. In the same year juntas 
were established at Buenos Ayres, New Grenada, Chili, and 
Mexico. 

These independent proceedings determined the regency to 
take such measures as were in their power to cause their au- 
thority to be respected. By a decree issued in August, 1810, 
the province of Caraccas was declared in a state of rigorous 
blockade, and troops were sent out to different parts of South 
America to enforce the royal government. The temper pf 
the cortes which assembled at Cadiz in September, 1810, was 
equally at variance with conciliation and sound policy. In 
this state of things, the confederation of Venezuela publicly 
declared itself independent, by a solemn instrument publish- 
ed on the 5th of July, 1811. Similar declarations were made 
in Mexico, by the confederation of New Grenada, and sub- 
sequently by the congress of Buenos Ayres. 

For some time after the declaration of independence, the 
prospects of the Venezuelans were sufficiently flattering. A 
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liberal constitution was formed for the govenuneat of Uie 
union ; a considerable military force supported the wishes of 
the people ; and commerce, which had been opened to other 
countries, flourished in an unprecedented degree. This 
prosperity was, however, but of short duration. On the 
26th of March, 1812, Venezuela was visited by an earth- 
quake of unusual violence. Upwards of twenty thousand 
persons fell victims to it, and the town of Caraccas, with se^ 
veral others, was totally destroyed. This awful calamity 
was unfortunately inteipreted by a great part of the people 
into a judgment of Heaven upon their recent political mea- 
sures. The general congress became unpopular, and Monte*- 
verde, who commanded a royalist army, taking advantage of 
the situation of the Venezuelans, marched against them, and, 
after beating the celebrated general Miranda, who commandr 
ed the independents, compelled the province of Caraccas to 
submit, and brought Venezuela once more under the Spa- 
nish government. 

In 1813, however, these provinces were again restored to 
freedom by Bolivar, who, having been sent by the confede- 
ration of New Grenada to the aid of the Venezuelans, de* 
feated the royalists in several engagements, and took posses- 
sion of Caraccas. In the succeeding year he was in his turn 
defeated by Boves, a royalist officer, and compelled to eva- 
cuate the Caraccas. At Araguita he was again defeated in 
August, 1814, and, seeing litde prospect of restoring inde^ 
pendence to his country, embarked for Carthagena. In 
1816 he ^gain returned in force ; and since that period the 
contest has been maintained with various success, but 
stained by the perpetration of great cruelties on both sides. 
The cause of independence appears upon the whole to gain 
ground, and will nd doubt eventually triumph, although the 
dispute may be protracted for several years. 

In Mexico the roydlist party appears predonainant. Mea- 
sures similar ta those of Venezuela were taken in that coun- 
try soon after the revolution in Old Spain, and for a short 
time the patriot forces were victorious in all their engage* 
ments. But the tide of success turned agabst them, and what 
produced i3^ most decisive effbct in favour of the old gav-' 
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enuneii^ waft the appointmept of Don Juan de Apodaca as 
viceroy, in place of Don Felix Calleja. The mild and con* 
ciliating policy of the new governor won over the affections 
of the Mexicans, and, if we may give credit to the Spauisli 
accounts, the revolution in that quarter is nearly at an end. 
Part of the Provincias Intemas, however, held out for a ccm* 
siderable time against this revival of the royal authority. In 
the month of May, 181 T, a considerable force, under general 
Mina, who had distinguished himself in the war of the pe- 
ninsula, arrived at Matagorda, and entered Mexico. For a 
few months fortone smiled upon their arms ; but in the month 
of October of that year this gallant officer was signally dcf- 
jfeatud. He himself was taken prisoner, and executed on th^ 
11th of November. Since that event few occurrences of mo^ 
ment have transpired. 

New Grenada, which comprehends the provinces between 
Guatimala, Ventzuela, and Peru, has, like the rest of Spanish 
America, undergone many vicissitudes of fortune. There ap* 
pears, however, considerable reason to hope that here, as well 
as in Venezuela, the patriot cause will in the end triumph. 

The united provinces of the Rio de la Plata, after enjoy* 
ing for some years an actual independence, formally dissol* 
ved the connection with Spain, by a declarati9n issued on the 
9tb of July, 1816. Previous to this period considerable di* 
vision of opinion existed among the people, unskilled in tbip 
business of self«govemment, and possessing litde confidence 
in their officers or themselves. B<nh the form of government, 
which, however, has always, since 1810,'been essentially fre^, 
and those by whom it was administered,' have been repeated*- 
ly changed. Since the election of Don J. M. Pueyrredon to 
the office of supreme dir^tor, a kind of dictatorship which 
appears to have been rendered necessary by the situation of 
the country, these dissensions have been less frequent. 

The provinces of Entre Rios, and Bsmda Oriental, on the 
eastern shore of the La Plata, arc, although independent of 
Spain, and nominally united to the confederation of Buenos 
Ayres, in a state of hostility with the latter. This unfortxmate 
divbion arose from a dispute between the government of 
Suei;ios Ayres, and Artigas, one of the officers employed in 
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im expedition to reduce Montevideo. The latter has cottect- 
ed a considerable force under his standard, and has defeated 
the troops of the confederation in several engagements. Af- 
ter a long period of hostility, an armistice was concluded be- 
tween the two parties on the 5th of April, 1819, which, it ap« 
pears probable, will lead to a final setdement of the dispute, 
and an union of the whole country in support of their Inde- 
pendence. Montevideo, however, which was occupied by a 
Portuguese army under general Lecor in January, 1817, re- 
Biains still in their possession. 

Of all Spanish America, thsit which is comprised within the 
confederation of La Plata may be considered as the most 
firmly secured in its independence. The government appears 
BOW to be well established in the opinion of the people, and 
the population is numerous, and has become enlightened and 
improved in an astonishing degree, since the yoke of Spain 
has been withdrawn. In the month of November, 1817, the 
government of the United States sent out three commission* 
ers, Messrs. Rodney, Graham, and Bland, to ascertain the 
actual condition and political prospects of these provinces. 
On their return to the United States, in the succeeding year, 
they presented a report to the president, which gives on the 
whole a favourable picture of the condition of the new re-« 
public, and authorises the belief that their independence is 
now beyond the reach of injury from Spain. In the month 
of March, 1818, a resolution was offered in the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States by the speaker, Mr. Clay, 
appropriating a certain sum to defray the expenses of a min- 
ister to these provinces. The question, which involved the 
propriety and expediency of recognizing their independence, 
produced an animated debate, which lasted several days. Hie 
resolution was finally negatived by a vote of 115 to 45. A 
new constitution was established in the confederation of La 
Plata on the 25th of May, 1819. The provisions, as far as 
they are known, are favourable to independence and freedom. 

In the captain-generalship of Chili, the same revolutionary 
steps were taken in 1810, that were adopted in other parts of 
die continent. A congress assembled in 1811, but appears 
not to have been popular with the people. In 1814, nearly 
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the whole district was subdued by a royalist army from Lima, 
and remained in their possession until 1817, when a body of 
troops under general San Martin, assisted by a force from 
Buenos A}rres, succeeded, after several hard fought batdes, in 
expelling them. Chili appears now to be in a situation to de- 
fend itself with success/ Independence has been declared, 
and a free constitution established, while an intimate union, 
advantageous to both parties, appears to be maintained with 
the confederation of Buenos Ayres. 



THE END. 
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Antillcij or Caribbee islands, description of, ix. 338. 

AfUifiarosy description of the island of, vii. 324. 

Antony^ Mark, his amours with Cleopatra, ix. 60. 

Antvferfiy described, vii. 393. 

Afiottiea of Christy life and character of, v. 308. 

Alrabia^ boundaries of, ii* 42. Face of the country, ib. Produc- 
tions, 43. Cities, 44. General history, 46. Manners and 
customs, 47, 54, 57. Religion, 50. Government, 53. Com- 
merce, 55. Language, ib. Literature, 56. 

Arabsy the, overrun western Asia, ii. 139. Conquer northern 
Africa, 133. Overrun Spain, 140. Attack Constantinople, 
147. Conclude a peace with the western empire, 148. Again 
besiege Constantinople, ib. The siege raised, UO. Invade 
France, 151. Are repulsed and driven out of the country by 
Charles Martel, 1 53. Their literature, 159. Creie and Sicily 
subdued by the Arabs, 16 1.* They ravage the neighbourhood 
of Rome, 163. Hostilities with the western empire, i^. Se* 
ditions of the Turks, 165. New sect of the Carmatbians, 1 66. 
Causes of the decline and fall of the em|ure of the caliphs, 1 68. 
Capture of Antioch by the Greeks, 171. The caliphate ex- 
tinguished by the Tartars, 173. Present state of the Arabs, 
173. Review of their history, 174. 

Arabian learnings introduction of into Europe, iii. 67. 

Archelaua I, king of Macedon, enlightened policy of, iv. 360. 

AreofiagU8f court of, at Athens, described, iii. 1 69. 

Argosi the Argive alliance, iv. 38, 39. The Argives take arms 
on the renewal of the Peloponnesian war, 48. Conclude a 
truce. 36. The truce broken at the instigation of Aicibiades, 
50. Battle of Mantinaea, 51. Tumult at Argos, in which the 
league of Athens is abjured, and a confederacy entered into 
with Sparta, 53. 
Arian heresy ^ the, v. 374. 

Arittomenetj appointed commaader of the Messenian forces, iii. 
133. His gallant expedition to the city of Sparta, ib. His suc- 
cesses against the Spartans, 133. Is. taken prisoner, 135. His 
extraordinary escape, ib. Is surprised by the Spartans, 136. 
Aristotle^ life and cliaracter <^, iv. S9& 
Armenia^ Major aud Minori history of, ii. 23^, 
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jirminian$i rise of that sect, v. 447. Tb^r §tn^nmBi0^ 44IL 

Artaxerxc9y relgti of, i. 87. 

ArtaxerxeSf the reviver of the Persian empire, reign of, i/ i 17. 

Artaxerxea Mnemon^ reign of, i. 92. 

Artaxerxea rMnemon) succeeds to the t1nx»ne of Persia, iv. \9% 
Is opposea by his brother, CyrBs, x^. Battle of Gyiiaxa, where 
Cyrus is killed, 195-6. Concludes a truce with th^ Greckins 
in Cyrus's army, 197. His perfidy, 2O0. Makes war agaiiMt 
the Spartans, 230. Is persuaded by CoDon to rebuild the walls 
of Athens, 240. Dictates the tcrma of a general peace, 942. 

wfna, general view of, i. 23. 

Am^ under the Seleucidse, v. 5. Reiga of Seleocus, ih. Of An- 
tiochus Soter, 7. Of Antiochoa the Great, S^. ia incited by 
Hannibal to a war with the Romans, 14. Is forced to make a 
humiliating peace, 1 6. Reign of Seleucus Philopater, ib* Of 
Antiochus, 17. The minorhy of Antiochus Eupator, 3d. 
Reign of Demetrius Soter, S4. Of his son Demetrius, 37. Of. 
Tryphon, 29. Of Antiochus Sidetes, ib. Revolutions till the 
country falls into the hands of the Romansy t^. Ifitasm df the 
Saracens, 35. Of the Turks, ib. 

Ana il^or, described, ii. 209. iit. 104* 

Amatk i9land9y account of the, ii. 339. 

Anatic Ruetia^ description o^ ii. 1. ClimaHf, S. Froduetioils, id. 
Cities, 4. Inhabitants, 5. Overrun by the Mogol^ 14« 

Aiiatic Turkey y extent of, ii. 102. Face of the coyhtry, ib. Riv- 
ers and lakes, 103. Climate, 104. Productions, 105. An- 
tiquities, 107. Cities, 109. Islands, 114. Skcftch ef its his- 
tory previous to the Arabian conquest, 1 1 7. Invasion of the 
Arabs, 129. Capture of Jerusalem, 130. Finally conquered 
by the Arabs, or Saracens, 132. See Arabt* 

Aiaaniy account of the district of, ii. 328. 

A%8(U9%n9i extirpation of the tribe of, ii. 14. 

Attyrian emfiirej history of, h 36. Its monarchs, 38. 

.^«/rac Ann, described, ii. 14. 

Athens, first settlement of, iii. 99. Reign of Thesetts^ t^; Abo* 
lition of royalty, 144. Athene under the archons, 160. Con- 
stitution of Athens, as regulated by Solon, \6i. UsurpatHm 
of Pisistratus, 173. Expulskm of the Pis^Watidx, lal. The 
AtheniAfts assist the Greek cities in Asia, in their revolt against 
the Persians, 301. Form an alliance with the Lacedaemonians 
for defence against the Persians, 308. The Persians invade 
Euboea and Attica, 309. Battle of Marathon, 311. Battle of 
Thermopylae, 329. The Athenians abandon their city, and re- 
move their JPaimilies and effeets to Salamis, 233. The Per- 
sians enter Athens, and take the citadel by assault, 334: Bat- 
tle of Salamis, ib. Retreat of Xerxes, 336. Battle of Platdsa, 
343. Battle of Mycale, 246. Athens rebuilt and fortified, 258. 
Artful embassy of Themistocles to Sparta, 359. Piraeus for- 
tified, 360. Banishment of Thesiiieiocles, 362. Success t>f 
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CmiM agaiA«l H)« t^ersian d^pendendk^, 266. At)i^« t<«^ 
nounces the confederacy of Lacedaemon, and forms an alliance 
^!h Argos, 275. Banishment 6f Cimon, 376. Pericles take* 
the lead in the c6nimonweahh, 2^77. The Athenian^ assist fhe 
t^vdlt of Egypt irom Artaxerxe*, 278. The long watts built, 
279. Unfortunate event of the Egyptian expedition, 381. Re- 
eal of Chnbn, 382. His death, 385. Thirty years truce, 39 1 . 
Character of Pericles, 292. Origin of the Peloponnesian tf ar, 
297. The Corinthians and Corcyraeans appeal to Athens, 300. 
A treaty of defence concluded with Corcyra, it. Revolt of 
Macedonia, 303. The thirty years truce declared to be bro- 
ken, 307. Account of the states confederated against Athens, 
308. The people of Attica lay waste their territory, and retire 
to Athens, 310. Invasion of Attica, 313. The invasion reta- 
liated on the confederates by sea,. 313. Athens visited by the 
plague, 318. Events of the second campaign, 321. Death 
and character of Pericles, 337. Siege of Plat^a, 328. Thir4 
invasion of Attica, 330. Revolt of Lesbos, id. 

Visited by the plague, iv. 13. Expedition against Melos, 14. 
Expedition to Etolia, 15. The Athenians reject the Spartaa 
overtures for peace, 16, 17. Capture the island of Cythera, 19, 
Destroy Thvrca, 19. Battle of Delium, 28. Revolt of Amphi- 
polis, 26. Truce concluded with Sparta, 30. Peace made with 
Sparta, 37. Accession' of Athens to the Argive alliance, 47. 
Renewal of the war, 48. Expedition to Melos, 55, Send « 
fleet to Sicily, 64. Another expedition to Sicily debated, 70, 
Departure of the armament from Athens, 78. Attica invaded by 
Agis, who fortifies Decelea, 97. , Vigorous exertions against 
Sicily, 101. Athenians finally defeated at sea before Syracuse, 
112, 113. Their disastrous retreat from that city, 114. Con- 
sternation at Athens at the news of this disaster, 124. Combi- 
nation of the Grecian states against Athens, ib. Revolt of their 
Asiatic dependencies, 125. The democracy overturned, and the 
government of the Four Hundred formed, 129. Their tyranny, 
id. The democracy restored, 132. Beat the Spartans by sea^ 
ib. Capture the whole fleet, 133. Callicratidas defeated by the 
Athenians and killed, 139. Defeat and loss of the Athenian fleet 
at ^gospotamos, 144. Athens besieged, 147. Embassy of 
Theramenes to Sparta, 149. Surrenderof Athens, 152. Cruel 
treatment of the Athenians by the Thirty tyrants, 161. Thrasy- 
bulus opposes the tyrants, 168. He seizes the Pirseus, 169. The 
tyrants deposed, and the ancient government restored, 1 73, The 
walls of Athens rebuilt, 240. Oflend the Thebamt by their pre- 
sent to the temple at Delphi, 319. Raise a confederacy against 
Philip, 323. Battle of Cheronsea, 326. 

jithensj present state of, vii. 321. 

jtugmtuBy first emperor of Rome, bis duplicity, v. 108, note. His 
character, 110. 
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400 INDEX.. 

JurenzebCf his reign in India, i. 145. Civilwarsof bis cioldren, 
147. 

Au8triaj extent, fince of the country, mountabs, rivers, and mine- 
ralogy, vii. 167. Soil, 169. Climate and productions, 170. 
Natural curiosities and ancient monuments, 171. Cities, 173. 
Religion and government, 175* Laws, army, revenue, and 
commerce, 176. Manufactures, population, and political im- 
portance, 177. Language and literature, 178. Education and 
manners, 179. 

4zoi'e MandMy description of the, ix. 2 10. 



Babelj tower of, built, i. 18. 

JBabylotij history of, i. 33. Its sovereigns, 38. Subverted by Cy- 
rus, 50, 

Bactriay account of, ii. 265. 

Bajazetj the Ottoman emperor, conquered by Tamerlane, ii- 28. 

Bally i account of the island of, ii. 351. 

BarbarotMy history of, viii. 295. 

Basaviuj (or Holland,) kingdom of, boundaries, viii. 3. Face of the 
country, rivers and lakes, ib. Soil and climate, 4. Cities, 5. 
Original population, 11. Geographical revolutions, 12. The 
provinces acquire independence, and form a federal republic 
under the prince of Orange, 13. Their war of independence, 
f^. Truce with Spain, 17. Religious dissensions, 18. Renew- 
al of the war, 1 9. Peace of Westphalia, 20. Policy of the 
Dutch, ib. War with England and France, 22. War in sup* 
port of the United States of America, 23. Civil war, 24. The 
government overturned by the French, ib, Reviexv of the Dutch 
commerce, ib. Religion, 36. Government, army, and navy, 27. 
Revenue, commerce, manufactures, and population, 28. Lan- 
guage, literature, and education, 29. Personal appearance, man- 
ners and customs, and character, 30. 

Belgium^ extent, &ce of the country, mountains, mineralogy, vii. 
291. Soil, climate, and products, 292. Cities, ib. The Belgae, 
295. Early history, 296. United to Burgundy, 298. Escab- 
lishment of the inquisition by the emperor Charles V, 305. 
Oppressive conduct of the duke of Alva, 306. Plunder of Ant- 
werp, 307. Pacification of Ghent, ib. Renewal of the civil 
war, 308. Becomes a part of the Batavian republic, 309. Siege 
of Antwerp, 310. The Hollanders shut the Scheldt, 311. A 
part of Belgium conquered by France, 312. Revolution of 1789, 
ib* Ceded to France by the treaty of Campo Formio, 314. Re- 
ligion, commerce, manufactures, language, literature, and edu- 
cation, 315. Manners, 316. 
Benedict^ institution of that order of monks, v. 302. 
Benjamin^ of Tudela, account of his travels to ascertain the ^Xp 
df the Jews, i. 330. 
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Bemn^ accoont of the kingdom of, viii. 301. 

Bergetij described, viii. 136. 

Berlin^ described, viii. 354. 

B€rmuda9y description of the islands of, ix« 235. 

Birman em/lire^ account of the, u. 339. 

Bithynia^ history of, ii. 227, 

Blut Monday^ suppression of, viii. 250. 

Baotiuy settlement of, iii. 142. Its constitution, ih. 

BonavUtaj description of the island of, ix. 3CX). 

J^ontfO) account of the island of, ii. 351. 

Bi>8fioru$j account of >that kingdom, ii. 265. 

Bourbon^ description of the island of, ix. 190. 

Bourdeaux^ description of, vii. 137. 

BroMidasy his expedition to Thrace, iv. 23. His address to tlie 
Acanthians, 25. Procures the revolt of Amphipolis, 36. His 
character, 39. 

Braaily discovered by the Portuguese, vii. 104. 

JSrai/a, description of the island of, ix. 199. 

BrazUy general description of, ix. 305. Cities, 308. Religion, 309. 
Commerce, literature, and general character of the Braziliansi 
310. 

Briiish jimericaj extent c{y IX, 236. Soil, climate, and produc* 
uons, 327. Citie89 335. Settlement, 329. Religion and govern- 
ment, tb, . Revenue, population, and political importances 336. 
. Language and manners, 33L 

British empire An Itidiay progress of the, i. 233. 

Bfitith isieSi state of religion in, v. 490. 

Bruge9j described, vii. 29^. 

Brussels^ described, vii. 392. 



C^MftVy Julius, his life and character, v* 96. Killed in the seHi^ 

ate -house, 98« 
Caffrest or Koussis, description of the country of the, viii. 303. 
Callicratidaay defeats the Athenian fieet^under Conon, iv. 138^ 

Is defeated and killed at Arginusae, 139. 
Cal/ihumiu9 Fiaminaj his heroic bravery, ix. 105, 
Calvitii John, character of, v« 431. note, 
Cqiviniatky or reformed church, doctrines of the, v. 430. 
Camkodi(h account of that country^ ii. 337. 
Cambyaesy of Persia, his reign, i. 7 1 . 
Canada^ discovery and settlement of, ix. 224. 
Canary Uiands^ description of, ix. 202. 
Candiay description of the island of, vii. 33 1 . 
CantoHi description of, ii. 277. 
Cafie Breton^ description of the island of) ix. 333. 
Cape qf Good HofUy effects of its discovery on the commerce of 

India) i. 187. 
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Cafie qf Good Hoftt^ ditcoy«re4 bjrlhift Portngueief iriaL XQ^ 

Cape Fer^ Zt/aTu/^, description oi, ix. 199. 

Cafifiadociay account of, ii. 256. 

Caranu9y an Arg;iv^ prince) Ibunds tiw Ungdom of MacedoOy ii* 
259, 

Caribbee islands^ description of, ix. 328. 

Carmelitesy instiiution of that order of moake* t» 360. Their 
ridiculous pretensioQS, 363. 

Carthagcy founded by queen Dido, ix» 84* D«acri|Aion fdj ik. l^ 
government, 85. Relig^ion, 8fi« Language, 87. Nav«l and 
military power, 88. Commerce, ib, Conquestev 90. SrW 
lian war, 93. First Punic war, lOl.V Peace with Rooie^ U^ 
Revolt of the mercenaries, II 4« Coo^iette hi Sp&io, ISO. 
The ifecond Punic war, ib. Is concluded bf an ignominioiis 

. peace with Rome, 135. Tbird Funic .war^ 137. Sieg^ of 
Carthage, 143. Capture and demolition of the cil]r» 1^74 

Cathoiicty persecution of, in lingland, vi» 122. 

Ctryennet description of, ix. 313. 

Cflebes^ account of the island ot ii. 353. 

Ce/ietf, aecoum of the nation of the, ii. 192. 

Ceranh account of that island, ii. 355. 

Ceylon^ description of that island, i. 191. 

CkaHemagne^ king of France, conquers Lombacdy, 150. Snb- 
dueathe Saxons, 151. Undertakes an expedition into Spain, 
and receives the homage of the northern Moorish princes^ 152. 
Complete reduction of the Saxona, ib. Reiotttates pope Leo 
111, who crowns him emperor of the Romans, 15J. Hie war 
with the Normans, 155. His death and character, 156« 

Charles Martei^ drives the Saracens out of France, 153. 

CAarlee T, reign of that emperor, vii. 53. viii. 196. 

Cfttna, empire of, extent, antiquity, ii. 271. Great wall,' 372. 
Tartar conquest, 273. Topography, ib. Rivers, 278. In- 
land navigation, ib. Lakes, 37^. Mineralogy, ib. Climate, 
380. Population, 28 L Political importance, 283^ Language, 
f^. Education and science, 384. Personal appearance imd 
manhers, 286. State of society and national character, 288. 
Religion, 289. State of the Jews in the empire, 390. Of the 
Mahometans, 291. Of the Christians^ 398. GroYemment, 
laws, and politics of China, 393.. Learning, arts, sciences, and 
iaiiguage) Sl9a» Agriculture and niantufactures» 301. Charac- 
ter, genius, manners and customs, mar mgefl, fasts, feamales 
and artificial rarities, 311. 

CAffff^f Tbr/ary, account of, ii. 319. 

C&rHtianity^ history of in the irrst century, v. l^> Second cen- 
tury, 238. . Third century, 255- Fourth century, 2684 Fifth 
century, 389. Sixth century, 298. Seventh Century^ 304. 
Eighth century, 312. Ninth century, 301. Tenth century, 
338. Eleventh centuty, 338. TweHih century, 345. Thir- 
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iMMi titmiff ass. FonrteMdi emtwf^ 367. fiftMoth 

century, 377. Sixteenth centuiy, 389. Seventeenth oMUtmrfj 

434. Eighteeotii centotjr* 4S4. 
C^ariit Xllf of Sweden, atcendt the throne, ^^ 1 1 A* His war 

with Denmark, Poland, and Ruaab^ 119. Hia chfwactff, 

133. 
CMUj see. SfiawiMh Bamimmmt m Sowlk America. 
Chinese emfttrcj subdued by the Moguls, it. IB. 
CAf M, or SdOf acconnt of the island of, iv« 437. 
Ckhmiry^ introduction of, itt« SCb 
CAoraesan, account of, it 24S. 
CArht, life and minislry af, t« lA^^ 
Ckriatianky^ introduction of^ i. d. 
Christianity Established in the Roman empire, v. 166. State of 

society under ihts di^wnsatioii compared with that under pa* 

ganism, 149. Introduction of superstition into the churchf 

Christians^ cssiverted by the sword, v. 984,304, SIS, 321, 339, 333^ 
340, 348, 356, 377. 

Church of Christy history of; ▼. 199. The minialry of Chris^ 
id. The descent of the Holy Ghost, SOO. Peter's Sermons, 
SOI. The church persecuted by the Jews, 203* First ap- 
pointmeat of deacons, 20i. Death of St^hen, the first mar- 
tyr, iL, CoBTersiwi of Paul, 306. His apostolical labours, 307, 
313. Character of Peter, 308. Of Andrew and John, 309. Of 
the other apostles, 210. Great spread of the Ooapf 1, tS. State 
of the church in the first age^ 311. Its farm, f6. Its ohser* 
Tancfs, 213,317, 8S0. The gospel ordered to be preached to 
the gentilea, which oauaes a new persecutieo by the Jews, 3 13« 
A council at Jerusalem decidea that the gentilea are not bound 
fay Jcwiah d>ser?ances, 814. Persecution by the Jewa, 318. 
By the Romans, 319. Heresies of the first century, 230. Dec* 
Ufaea of the primitive Christians, 321, 383. Beneficial eipcia 
of the gospel, 333. Completion of the canon of scripture, 884. 
Review of the New Testament, tS. Sufferings of the thuvch 
at d^erent periods, 338, 2S5, 348, 289, 304, 3 1 3, 32 1. Hart- 
sies, 245, 359,274, 386, 391, 308s 310, 330, 3S0, 353, 37S. 
Principal personages and writers of difibrent periods, 841^, SOO, 
385, 297, 433, 443^ 447. Qorruptiona of the ohunsb, 3s 1, 3S8, 
263, 376, 393, 809, 309, 315, 319, 33S. Progmsa of pim 
Chmtianity, 365, 379, 887, 297, 303, 310, 880, S23, $31, 88/, 
344, 35 1, 366, 375, 384. Conversion of ConstjUU^, 371. Ester* 
nal state of the church, 378, 389, 398, 304, 818, 321, 388, 838, 
S4§i 367, 377, 484, 434, 4S4. CommcQoement and prpgcesa of 
the papal power, 876, 393, 313, 317, S33, 343, 388, 870, 9M. 
DbpuMi In the ehurdi respecting image worship, 817. Tho 
eo«|i^ of Constaneo deposes three popes, and hums Huaa and 
Je#oroe of Praguo* 379. Therrefi>rmatioB, 389. State qC 
TO!** IX. (^^l 
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region at that period, 390. Present stale ^d tke .ebiifdH 
484. 

Church and statty first alliance betweeuy v. 2S7. 
Church /MtronagCy origin of| v. 387. 

Scittf now Caramnnia, account of) ii. %S0, 
totty of Athens, his successes against the Persians, 26& Kf 
character, 270. He reduces £ion and Tbasus, 372. 

CircaaMy account (^, vii. 3S8, 

Cleoriy of Athens, is killed before ArophipoliSr iv. 55. 

Cleopatra^ queen of Egypt, her life, ix. 55. 

Cochin China^ account of that country, iL 338. 

Ceenobitesy a monkish order, instituted, ▼. 277. 

Colchiay account of that country, ii« 363. » 

C0lo09usy of Rhodes, account of, iv. 403.^ 

Columbusy or Colon, Christopher, bis discoiwry of America, vs., 
320. 

Comora ideay description of, ix. 196. 

Confeanon^ the practice of, introduced into the church, y. 397. 

CongOy account of that country, viii. 301. 

Conotiy of Athens, one of the ten commandera appointed (to super- 
sede Alcibiades, iv. 137. Is defeated by Callicratidas, 138. His 
advice rejected, and the Athenian fleet captured by Lysander, 
144. His interview with Artaxerxes, 237. Defeats Pisander 
by sea at Cnidus» 338. Prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild the 
•walls of Athens, 340. 

ConatantiMpU founded, v. 158. 

Conaiantinofilty description of, vii. 319. 

Cofienhageny described, viii. 136. Its destruction by fire, 15a. 

CorcytUy tumult between the Athenian and Corinthian factions lo, 
iv. 7* , Arrival of Nicostratus with an Athenian squadron, 10. 
Massacre of the Lacedaemonian partisans, I K Perfidious cru- 
elty of the Corcyr«ans, 17. 

Cor/Uira/toit«, origin of, iii. 31. Introduce democ** * rinciples 
into European governments, 22. Cause the eL..^ichiaeitient 
of the villeins or vassals, 23. 

Cormcuy island of, described, vii. 139. 

Corakoy first settlement of that island, iiL 158. 

Corvoy descr^tion of the island of, ix. 213» 
' Cortezy Fernando, conquers Mexico, ix. 256. 

CoimcU of Amfihictyanay origin and constitution of, v. 43. 

Council qf ConaSance deposes three popes, apd bums Huss and Je- 

. rome of Prague, r. 379. 

Creaiitm of the world, i* 3. 

CredfMy in the church, extraordinary instance of, v. 393. ifo^e. 

Xh'ctey account of that island, iv. 418. Institutions of Minos, 41^. 

Criiiaa^ chief of the Thirty tycants of Athens, his character, iv. 

' 163. Accuses Theramenes, 165. Orders him to be put to 
death, 166. . Is killed in battle with Thrasybulus, 169, 70. 

Craauay king of Lydia, subd^^es the Asiatic Greeks, iii..l54. 
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Oftmztfftfyliistory of,]ii. 17, and yii. 173. Beneficial coiisoqufnces 
of, ill. 19, and vii. 184. 

Cruaadesj history of, v. 338, 345, 355, 367. 

Cuday account of the island of, ix. 325. 

Cycl^idea, account of these islands, iv. 426, 

OyfiruMy account of that island, iv. 421. * 

Cyrusy king of Persia, his reign, i. 70, 

Cyrusy king of Persia, conquers Lydia, iii. 187. Subdues the Gre- 
cian cities in Aaia» 191. By the capture of Babylon becomq^s 
master of Assyria, 192. • , 

Cyru8y9xm of Darius II, disputes the succession of his brother. 
Artaxerxes, iv. 193. Procures the assistance of the Greeks to 
acquire the empire of Persia, 194. His death, 196. Celebra* 
ted retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, ib. 



Dahomy, account of the kingdom of, viii. 300. 

Darius Codomanusy reign of, i. 94. 

Darius Codomanusy his accession to the throne of Persia, iv. 341. 
His dominions invaded by Alexander the Great, ih. Battle 
of the Granicus, 343. Is totally routed at the battle of Issus, 
352. Battle of Arbela, 365. His flight, 368. His assassina* 
tion, 370. 

Darius Hystasfiesy king of Persia, undertakes an expedition 
, against Scythia, iii. 194. Revolt of the Asiatic Gteek cities, 
200. Invades Greece, 206. 

Darius JSTothus^ reign of, i. 90. 

Darius Ochusy reign of, i. 93. 

Dark agesy state of Europe during that period, iii. 15. 

Deaconsy first appointment of in the Christian church, v. 205. 

Dtfender of the Faithy wjiy the kings of England so called, v. 405. 

X)e/o«^ acoount of the island of, iv. 427. vii. 335. 

Delphic oracUy establishment of the, v. 37, 

Delugcy the universal, i. 9. 

Demosthenesy the Athenian general, his expedition to Etoiia, iv. 
15. Carries a reinforcement' to Nicias before Syracuse, 103. 
He and his troops captured on his retreat from Syracuse by 
Gylippus, 119. Is put to death, 121. 

Demosthenesy the orator, his orations against PhiHp of Macedon, 
277, 283, 298, 304, 30&, 345. Receives Persian pay to en- 
courage his opposition to Philip, 306. Honours conferred on 
him for his services in Euboea, ib. Repairs the walls and for- 
tifications of Athens, at his own charges, 328. His orattion in 
honour of the slain at Cheronsea, 330. Intellectuftl confKct 
' between him and ^schines, 375. His death, 376. 

Denmarky extent, face of the country, soil, climate, and f^roduc- 
tions, viii. 132. Cities, 136. Islands, 132, 137. Early his* 
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torx^ 141. PinitkAl iocursioo*, ib. Gefmi^l Uatorf, 1:44. 
Establishment of a toll io the aound, 146. Tbe tevolmioa 
which establiihed an absolute bereditaiy mooarcbf) 14S* Boaa- 
bardment of CopenhageD aiui destruciioQ of the Daaiah fleet 
by admiral Nelson, 13^ The Datush fleet seised by the £9^- 
lish Uk time of peacet 153. Religioiif arn^i «ad nnvy, 154. 
Revenuey commerce, manafacturesi populaiiom and polUicai 
fariportance, 155. l»aingaage and titeraturet 156. £dii£atiooaocl 
naiuiers and custom^ 157. State of religloni v. 48S, 

Didoj queen» founds Carthage, ix. 84. 

JSHvimHon practised by the clergy in the fifth ooitury;, v. .296. 

iHv€frce Ullowed for fnvolo^is causes in the pagan ^orid, v. 152. 

Doctrine^ change of in the reformed chorchest v. 432* 

Dodmuh the first of the Greek oracles* its oiigini v. 36« 

Dominic^ Si. institution of th;>t order of monksi v. 360. Are in* 
trusted with inquisitorial powers, id. 

J}re9den^ described, viii. 184. 

i)ruz<U^ religion of the, vi. 31. 

Dundee^ description of, vi, 253. 

Dutch^ see Batavia. 



Etft Indiai9hnd0j account of the, ii. 348. 

EMeHi$€9i lieresyvf the, t^ 22 U 

Mdeitm^ acowmt of the city and territory of, ii. 266. 

Mdinburgki description of, vi. 251. 

^§yM^ conquered by the Arabs,ii. 1S2. 

Overrun by Alexander the Great, it. 361. 
Description o^ ix. S. -CltMate, 13. Government, ih. 
Rdiifion, 15. Educaflion, 17. Funeral ceremcHues, i^ Leam- 
hig, It. -Coaiiiiefce, fie. Languftge, 21. Dynasties, iA. Con- 
quered by Camt^^aes, king of Persia, 28. Recovers its inde- 
pendence, 30. Fmallf reduced by Darius Ochus, 32. Over- 
run by Alexander the Great, 33. Its throne assumed by Pto- 
lemy, hia governor, lAef tbe death of Alexander, ib. Ptolemy 
Idnna the Alesaiidrian Ubrary, 34. Reigns of his successors, 
the Ptolemies, 35. Of Cleopatra, 55. Eg^^t becomes a Ro- 
man province, 67. Subdued by the Arabs, 69. Erected into 
an independent ealipbiate, 73. Attempts of the crusaders 10 

- Egypt, «^. Seveireigfity of the Mamehikea, 74. Egypt cori- 
tinoMd bf Selim II, the Otitiman emperor, 75. Invasion of 
<ftonsrparCe, 78. ExpiHalon of the French, 83. 

J ^yj li f i ii ii rcSgion^ coropared with the Jewish, i 220. 

Mmema^ hntmy ^ that terrslory, 4i. 267. 

Englandy nafiie, etiteAt, Ikce of the country, mountains, rivers, 
eanals, vL 3. MinenAogy^ 5. Mineral waters^ inhabitants, soil 
smd cltttiate, 6* Froduota, 7. NsturaK curiosities, 10. An- 
tiquities, 12. Iron bridges, 13. Cities and towns, ib. Subbr- 
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dlpale Mm, $S„ VnaMyfe iahabitaftte, 30. Raman iat&Biiin, 
31. Bmtdtsm, iA. The Brhont, dtstracted bf iuternal wars, 
call in the Saxofia, 38, Tiiey establish theiBselvea io the isl- 
«od, 39« The heptarchy, 41. United into out lui>gdoiB, id. 
IiiTaaioiis ai the Danes, 42. Reign of Alfred, ib* Reigns of 
bis aoccessars, 46. Massacre of the Danes, 52. Norman in- 
Yasion, 5t* State of societf among the Saxons, ib, England 
anbmits to William, sumaxned the Conqueror, 65* Sen eritjr of 
his jreign, 66. Reign of Wiltiatn II, 69. Of Henry I, 70 Of 
Stefihen, 71. Of Henry H, 72. He conquers Ireland, 73.. 
Reign of Richard I, 71. Massacres of the Jews, ib. The Cm- 
sades,t6. Reign of John, 77. His dispute tvith the pope, and 
if«r with the barons, ib. Reign of Henry III, 79. Of Edward 
1, 91. He subjugates great part of Scotland, ib. Insurrection 
of the Soots under Robert Bruce, 83. Reign of Edward tt, 
«4. Of Edward III, ib. His expeditions into Scotland, 85. 
Frencli war, 86. England visited by the plague, 90. General 
Tiew of aodety in England during the middle ages, 94. Reign 
of Richard II, 99. Wat Tyler's insurrection, ib. Depo&idon 
of Riclmrd, 103. Reign of Henry 1V| 104. Of Henry V, 
105. He infidea France, L06. Reign of Henry VI, 109. Is 
pfroclaimed king of France at Paris, 1 10. Wars 4d the houses 
of York and Luicaster, ib. Edward IV proclaimed king at 
London, 1 1 1. Henry VI carried prisoner to London, 1 tu, Ed- 
ward expelled by the earl of Warwick, and Henry Jigain pro- 
claimed king, ib. Heniy, again*everthrown, and killed in the 
tower, makes room once more for Edward, 1 13. - Printing in- 
troduced into England, 114, Richaid Lllexcludeathe aonaof 
Edward from the throne, ib. The battle of Bosworth, 115, 
Reign of Henry Vli, ib. Of Henry VIII, 1 18. The refor- 
mation, 130. Suppression of monasteriosi 121. R«ign of 
Mary, 134. Of Elizabeth, t^. Final eatablishmnnt of the pro^ 
teatant religion in England, 125^ The Spanish armada, 126. 
View of society during the reign of Elizabeth, 129« Reign of 
James VI of Scotland, I of England, 133. Jiis diapntes with 
.parliament, 134. Reign of Charlea I, 137* Instirrection .in 
Scotland in consequence of the attempt to introduee episcopa- 
cy, 138. Iriah massacre, f^. Charles makes war agaiott the 
parlinnent, 139. The deaperation of the king's affairft eauaes 
him to put himself into the hands of the Scou army, wbo de- 
hwer him up to the partiamentary commisaiooers, 141, Hts . 
trial and execution, 142. The<:ommoowealth, U3. Charles 
Il'a attempt to recover the throne miscarries, 144. Famotis 
navigation act, 145* Dutch war, 146. Cromwell declated 
lord protector, 147. He makes peace with, Holland and war 
with Spun, ib* Death and character of Cromwell, 148. Re* 
l^oapect of the suite of Great Britain, U9. Richard Crosn- 
well, who had succeeded his father, is driven from his atatioo, 
and Charles JI restqred, 2,50* Plague in -Loiiion, 1 52. Dread- 
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Ibl fire, 153. Rdgn of James U, I57« The revolution, 158. 
Reign of William and Mary, 160. Establishment of the fund- 
ing system, 164. Reign of Anne, 167. War of the Spanish 
succession,!^. Reign c^ George I, 169. Scots rebellion of 
1715, 169. The South Sea bubble, 170. Reign of George 
II, 173. War with Spain, ib. Peace of Aix la Chapelle, 175. 
War with France, 176. Capture of Quebec, and death of ge- 
neral Wolfe, 177. Operations in Europe, 178. The New or 
Gregorian Style introduced, 179. Reign of George III, 180. 
Operations of the war in Ameiica, 181. War declared against 
Spain* (3. Peace of Paris, 183. American war, 183. Lord 
George Gordon's mobs against the catholics, 184. Siege of 
Gibraltar, 187. A general peace, which establishes the inde* 
pendence of the United States, 189. Disputes with Spain re- 
specting the settlement at Nootka-souod, 191. Repeal of the 
penal laws against the catholics, 193. Riots at Birmingham, 
193. War with the French republic, 194. Battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, f 6. Mutiny in the fleets 195. Admiral Duncan's vic- 
tory over the Dutch, 196. Admiral Nelson defeats the French 
fleet, ib. Expedition to Holland, 198. Coalition of the north- 
em powers against the pretensions of the Brttbh flag, 199. 
Bombardment of Copenhagen, 300. Dissolution of the north- 
em confederacy, 301. Expedition to Egypt, i6. Expulsion of 
the French, 304. Peace with France, i&. Renewal of hostili* 

' ties, *J06. The coalition of Austna, Russia, Sweden, and Na- 
ples, with Great Britain dissolved by the battle of Austerlitz, 
210. Battle of Trafalgar, 311. The crown of Naples con- 
ferred by Bonaparte on his brother Joseph, 213. Expedition to 
Calabria, ib. Capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 314. Death 
and character of William Pitt, 315. The kinj" of Prus^a takes 
possession of Hwiover, and shuts his ports to British shipping, 
ib. Blockade of the Elbe, Weser, and Ems, 316. Parliament 
passes a resolution for the abolition of the slave trade, ib. Ex- 
pedition to La Plata, ib. Project for assassinating Bonaparte, 
317. Death and character of Mr. Fox, ib. The Danish fleet 
carried off by the British in time of peace, 318. The British 
declare all the ports of France and her allies in a state of block- 
ade, 319. Great Britain assists the Spanish and Portugtiese 
patriots, 330. Religion of England, 231. Government, 333. 
Jurisprudence, 336. Array and navy, 329. Revenue, 230, 
Funding sjrstem, 333. Civil list, 233. Political importance, 
ib» Mines, 334. Manu&ctures, ib. Commerce, 236. Annual 
income, 337. Capital, 338. Fine arts, ib. Literature, 339. 
Education, 340. Population, 341. Personal appearance of the 
English, ib. Manners and customs, 343. 

Expedition to Walcheren, ix. 354. Conquests in the West 
Indies and Mediterranean, ib. The king becomes mentally de- 

' ranged, ib. The regent, M. Assassination of Mr« Percival, ib. 
Acquisitions of territory, 355. 
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Mn9ch^ the first prophet^ i. 7. 

Afiirusy description of, v. 5 1. ' Reign of PyrrhuS) son of AchilleSi 
id. Of his successors, ib. Of Pyrrhus, son of Eucides, 53, 
See Pyrrhua. Becomes a Roman province, 62. . * 

Mremitesf formation of that order of monks, v. 277. 

£ina, mount, de^nption of, v. 77. 

Mubaay account of the island of, iv. 428, 

MurofiCy general view of the ancient state of, iii« 1 . Boundaries, 
ib. Original population, 2. Inland seas, ib. Introduction of 
the feudal system, 10. The crusades, 17. Their beneficial 
effects, 19. Introduction of corporate bodies, 2). Their ef- 
fects on society, ib. Enfranchisement of the villeins, 33. Im- 
provement in the administration of justice, 25. Prohibition of 
private war, 26. Of judicial combat, 27. Limitation of baro- 
nial jurisdiction, 31. Introduction of the Roman law, and dis- 
covery of the Pandects of Justinian, 34. Law becomes a sci* 
ence, 35. Rise of chivalry or knight errantry, 36. Progress 
of science, 40. Improvement of commerce, 43. Recapitula- 
tjionj 56. 



JPabiua Maximusy his proci'astinating mode of warfare, ix. 124i 

Fayaly description of the island of, ix. 212. 

Ferdinand and Isabella^ reign of, vii. 48. 

Ferroy description of the island of, ix. 205. 

Feudal system^ origin of the, iii. 10. 

^/or^nce, history of, V. 191. ' 

Ftor€8i description of the island of, ix..Sl2. 

Florida, discovery and settlement of, ix. 224, 225. 

/Va/tr^, extent, face of the country, and mountains, vii* 123. River^ 
124. Canals, 125. Minerals, soil and climate, and products, 136; 
Specimens of ancient art, 127. Cities, 128. Islands, 138. State 
of the ancient Gauls, 1 39. Gaul under the Roi[naps, 140. Over- 
run by the Franks, who change its name to France, ib, Mero- 
vingian race of kings, ib. Conversion of Clovis to Christianity, 
141. Usurpation of the Carlovingian dynasty, 143. State of 
of society at this period, 144. The usurpation of Pepin sanc- 
tioned by the pope, 149. His gratitude,/^. Reign and con- 
quests of Chariemagne, 1 50. Reigns of his successors, enti- 
tled the Carlovingian race, 1 60, Wretched state of France, 1 69. 
Hugh Capet, count'-of Paris, seizes the crown, and establishes 
a new dynasty, 172. The crusades, 173. Institution of parlia^ 
ments, and admission of the third estate, or commons, into the 
general assembly, 186. King and kingdom of France kid under 

. an interdict and excommunicated, 2^. Revocation, 187* Dread- 
ful state of France after the battle of Poictiers, 189. Reigp o^ 
Char]#s V, 190. Civil wars during the minority of Charles VI, 
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191. Reign of Charles VII, 194. The Maid of Qtleitts a^ 
pearst ib. Reiga of Lbvis XI, 199. Of Charles VIII, 209, Of 
Lotus Xn, 903. Of P^rancis I, ib. Siege of Paviat 307. Fran- 

* CIS taken prisoner, 208. His character, 3 1 1, Reigns of Hennr 
II and Francis II, 312. Of Charles IX, ib. Massacre of Si. 
Bartholeinew, 213. Reijjn of Henry III, 314* Of Hentj ly, 
2 1 6. His assassination, 2 1 T. State of France, i&, Regencf of 
Marf de Medicis, 318* Ministry of cardinal Richelieu under 
Louis XIII, 219. Siege of Rochelk, 220. Reign of Louis 
XIV, 223. Reign of Louis XV, 235. Disastrous scheBae of 
the Mississippi contpany, 226. Reign of Louis XVI9 3^. Ruin 
of the finances, id. Assembly of the notables, 231. Mfiedng 
of the national assembly, 232. Destruction of the Bastilte, 233. 
Fete of the grand confederation, 235* Formation of the Jacobin 
club, 236. Flight of the king, i&. War declared against Aus- 
tna, 237. Duke of Brunswick's manifesto, 238. Tragedy of 
the tenth of August, 239. Progress of the Prussians, 241. 
Royalty abolished, ib. Success of Duipourier, ib. Trial and 
execution of the king, 242. Powerful cotifederaoy against 
France, ib. Defection and flight of Dumourier, 343. Success 
of the allies, 244. Trial and execution of the queen, 345. Reign 
of terror, 247. Downfall of Robespierre, 349. Campaign or 
1794, 251. Reduction of Holland, 352. Peace with Prussia 
and Spain, 253. Death of the Dauphin, ib. Expedition of the 
emigrants to Quiberon, 354. Successes of Bonaparte in Italyi, 
ib. Peace of Campo Formio, 255. Deposition of the pope, Hb. 
Expedition to Egypt, 256. New confederacy against Fratico, 
257. Campaign of 1798, ib. Revolution which places Bona- 
parte in the consular chair, 258. Campaign in luly, succeed- 
ed by the peac^ of Luneville, 359. Peace with Great Britaint 
ib. Renewal of the war with Great Britain, 360. Bonaparte 
crowned emperor by the pope, ib. Third eoalitbn a^nat 
France, ib. Battle of Austeriitz, followed by the peace of Pres- 

* burg, 262. The Prus^an power overthrown at Jena, 963- De- 
feat of the Russians, and peace of Tilsit, 26.4. Review of the 
history of France, i*. Government, army and navy, 386. Re- 
venue, manufactures and commerce, 287. PopuiatioBt lan- 
guage, 288. Education, manners and customs, 289. 

State of Europe after the peace of Tilsit, ix. 335. French 
war with Austria, ^42. Capture of Vienna, ib. Battles of the 3 1st 
and 92d of May, 343. Battle of Wagrann, 15. Treaty of Vienna, 
344. Insurrections in Germany and Tyrol, ib. Eng^ah ex- 
pedition tGf Walcheren, 345. Holland incorporated with France, 
346. . The hanse towns also annexed, 347. Bonaparte marries 
the daughter of the emperor of Austria, 348. Causes of thn 
Russian war, 356. Battles of Smolenskow and Moakwa, 358. 
Mosc6w burnt, 359.* Disastrous retreat of the French, i^. De- 

' fection of the Prussians under D'Yorck, 360. Prussia joins 
. the Russians, 361. Sweden follows her example, in censidcra- 
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tion of receiving Norway, 362. Battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, 
363. Armistice, and congress of Prague, 364. Hostilides re- 
commenced, and Austria join the allies, ib. Battle of Dresdei^ 
i6. Bavaria and Sweden join the allies, 365. Battles of Leip- 
sic, ib. Revolution in Holland, 368. Proclamation of the allies 
on entering France, 369. Operations in France, 370. Battle of 
Paris, 378. Sun*ender of the city, ib. Dethronement of Napo* 

. leon, to whom the isle of Elba is assigned, 373. Operations of 
the Spanish army in the south of France, 374. Accession of 
Louis XVIII, 375. Treaties of peace, 376. Restoration of 
the pope and Ferdinand VII, 376. Congress of Vienna, 377. 
Return of Bonaparte, 379. Louis XVIII leaves France, 380. 
Manifesto of the sovereigns, 381. New French constitution, 
383. Commencement of the campaign, ib. Battle of Water- 
loo, 383. Return of Louis XVIII, 385. Bonaparte surrenders 
to the British, and is sent to St. Helena, 386. Fall of Murat, 

. king of Naples, 387. 

Prtmecj state of religion in, v. 485, 389. 

Frandkcansj institution of the order of, v. 361. Are made the 
medium of distributing indulgences, ib* Roger Bacon, a 
member of the order, 362. Disputes in the order, 372. 

J^rankfart on the Mayncy described, viii. 185. 

^ee ct/i>«,>n Europe, rise of, v. 187. 

FucgOy description of the island of, ix. 200. 

Fuertuventuraj description of the island of, 208. 



G 

V 

Gfoza, reduced by Alexander the Great, iv. 360. 

Geneva^ state of religion in, v. 485. 

Genoa^ history of, v. 195. 

Georgia^ account of, ii. 364, 

Germany y extent, face of the country, rivers, viii. 181. Mines, 
182. Climate and productions, 183. Caves, z6. Antiquities, 
cities, 184. Constitution, 185. Religion, army, trade, 186. 
Population, political importance, language, 187. Literature, 
arts and sciences, 188. Education and manners, 189. Char- 
lemagne and his successors, 190. The empire becomes elec- 
tive under Conrad, duke of Franconia, 191. Origin of the 
Hanse towns, ib. Election of Rhodolph, count of Hapsburg, 
193. Reigns of Albert and Henry, 194. Of the rival empe- 
rors, ib. Of Siglsmund, 195. Of Charles V, 196? The Re- 
formation, 199^ The recess of Augsburg, 221. Charles re- 
signs the empire, 222. Reigns of the successors of Charles,^ 
337. The thirty years war, 228. State of commerce previ- 
ous to the treaty of Westphalia, 230. Reign of Leopold, 333. 
War of the Spanish succession, 236. Reign of Charles VI, 
VOL. IX. [53] 
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. S39. SeTcn year*a wtr, 240. Reig^ of Joseph II, 348. His 

character, 249. Reign of Francis II» 253. 
Germany y state of religion in, y. 486, 488. 
GAritfi described, vii. 992. 
GilolOy' actount of that island, ii. 354. 
Gia^owy description of, vi. 251. 
Gno9tie9y heresy of the, v. 221. 
Gomera^ description of the island of, ix. 206. 
Gordian kfioiy origin of the, ii. 212. 
Grodota, description of the island of, ix. 212. 
Grand Canary^ description of the island of, ix. 203, 207. 
Great BrUaiUy see England. 

Greece^ boundaries of, iii. 71. Wealth, 73. Political institutions, 
ib. Settlement, 75. Institutions of Minos, 80. Establishment 
of cities, 80. Ancient state of the country, 87. Origin of the 
gods, 88. Political situation^ 89. Employments, 97. Man- 
ners, 98. Siege and destruction of Troy, 104. Conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 109. First Messenian war, 126. 
Second Messenian war, 131. Third Messenian war, 139. Set- 
tlement of the Grecian colonies, 145. Subjugation of the 
Asiatic colonies, by Croesus, 154. Conquered by the Persians, 
156. Causes of the Grecian wars with Persia, 198. First in- 
vasion of the Persians, 206. Second invasion, 208. Third in- 
vaaon under Xerxes, 216. League among the Grecian states, 
223. Battle of Thermopylae, 229. The Peloponnesians con- 
struct lines across the isthmus, 232. Capture of Athens, 234. 
Battle of Salamis, ib. Retreat of Xerxes, 236. Battle of Pla- 
taea, 243. Battle of Mycale, 246. State of Greece by the event 
of this battle, 256. Commotions among the Greeks, 286. Thirty 
years truce, 291. Peloponnesian war, 297. Sec^Men^, SpartOy 
Philipy and Alexander, 
Grecian colonies^ origin of the, iii. 145. 
Grecian countries north of the isthmus, general view of the state 

of, iii. 143. 
Grecian gamesy origin of the, iii. 111. 
Grecian manners y iii. 94. 
Grecian mythology y origin of, iii. 88. 
Grecian slavesy state ofi iii. 93. 
Greek Jircy description of the, ii. 150. 
Greek islands y account of the, iv. 426. 
Greek lattf of nationsy Y^ 44f, 
Greek oraclesy origin and progress of, v. 36. 
Greeks\ manners of the early, v. 45. 

Greenland, description of, ix. 236. The lost colony, 238. 
Guernsey y description of the island of, ^i. 28. 
Guianoy description of, ix. 313. 
Gustavus Va^j achieves the independence of Sweden, vi^. 1 08. 
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Haarlem, deacriptioD of, viii. 9. 

Ha^ue^ the, described, viii. 10. 

^a»»6f<rj', described, viii. 184. 

JIannibaly of Carthage, takes an oath of liatred to the Romans, Ix. 
114. Succeeds his father in the command of the army in 
Spain, 120. Marches his army thence into Italy, 121. De- 
feats Scipio^ 122. Defeats Flaminius, 133. His victory at 
Cannas, 125. His talents as a general, 126. Reduced to de- 
fensive measures by the want of support, 137/ Concludes an 
alliance with Philip of Macedon, 12§. Is twice defeated by 
Marcelins, ih. Loses Capua and other tovms, 1 30. His alter- 
nate defeats and victories, 131. Evacuates Italy, 134. His 
conference with Scipio, ib. Is totally defeated by him, 135. 
Concludes an ignominious peace with Rome, t^. Is forced to 
fly into Syria, 136. Poisons himself, 137. 

JSanae towns, origin of the, viii. 191. 

Hebudea^ or Hebrides, or western isles, description of, vi. 251$. 

Heterodox churches, doctrines of, v. 433. 

Hindoo religion, compared with the Jewish, v. 223. 

ffoUand, see Batavia, 

Holland^ state of religion in, v. 485, 489. 

Holy waterj introduced into churches, v. 376. 

Homilies of St. Eloi, specimens of, v. 308, His miraculous giftPj; 
309. , 

Hosfiitallers, institution of the order of, v. 347. 

Hottentots, view of their country, ix. 180. 

Huntingdon, lady, her exertions in the cause of metbodum, v. 
475. 

Hyder Ally, his wars with the British in India, i. 154. 



Jamaica, account of the island of, ix. 326. 

Jamestown, the first permanent settlement of the English in North 
America, ix. 225. 

Janissaries, origin of the, vii. 328. 

Jafian, account of the empire of, ii. 339. 

Java, account of the island of, ii. 350. 

Iberia, now Georgia, account of, ii. 264. 

Iceland, description of the island of, viii. 138. Its literature, 
139. 

Jesuits, labours of the, v. 434, 434, 438. Foundation of the or- 
der, 425. The order abolished, 462. He-establishmentof the 
order, ix. .'^76. 
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JewM, history of the, i. 195. Call of Abraham) iS, Jewish gov- 
erDment, 203. Ecclesiastical polity, 3U. Compariscm of the 
Jewish and Hindoo religion, 233, Of the Jewish and Egyptian, 
236. Domestic history of the Jews, id. Their faoerals, 99$, 
Creed, 236. Prophets, 238. Proneness to idolatry, 339. Slaves, 
240. Parental power, id. Military arraogenients, 24U Power 
oi their kings, id. Condition of captives, iS, Sacred books, 
243. The Jews &voured by Alexander the great, 358. Mas- 
sacred and persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes, 360. Re- 
n>lt of the Maccabees, 861. Acquire independence^ 364. 
Reduced under the Roman empire by Pompey, 267. He- 
red ascends the throne, 369. Birth of Christ, 371. Judea 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, id. State of reli- 
gion at the coming of Christ, ib. His ministry, 373. Cru- 
cifixion, 274. Resurrection and ascenuon, 375. Judea under 
the Romans, 376. Revolt of the Jews, 379. Siege of Jerusa- 
salem, 386. Destruction of the temple, 290. Demolitum of 
the city, 393. Destruction and dispersion of the Jews, 295. 
State of the Jews, after their dispersion, under pagGOi Rome, 
395. State under christian Rome, 302. Their state in the 
6th and 7th centuries in the east, Spain, and France, 308« Their 
state during the crusades, 317. Sources of the general hatred 
against the Jews, 319. Their state in the twelfth century, 320. 
False Messiahs, 334. State of the Jews in England, 336. In 
France, 338. Admitted by the revolution to the rights of citi' 
zens, 345. An assembly of the principal Jews convened by 
Bonaparte, 346. Meeting of the grand sanhedrin, 348. Their 
proceedings, 349. State of the Jews in Spain, 350. In Ger- 
many, 360. In Italy, 365. In Poland, 368. In Holland, 369. 
In Asia and Turkey in Europe, 370. In Africa, 383. In Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, 386. Religious rites since the de- 
struction of their temple, 390. Religious tenets, 391. Chria- 
tian converts, 393. State of the Jews in India, 394. Fulfilment 
of the prophecies in regard to the Jews, 400. 

Image worshi/i^ disputes in the church respecting, v. 317. 

India^ description of, i. 129. Invaded by Darius Hystaspes, 141. 
By Alexander the Great, ib. Mahometan conquests in, id. 
Arrival of the first English ambassador, 144. Reign of Au- 
rengzebe, 145. Civil wars of his successors, 147. The English 
and French intermeddle in these contests, and thereby get a 
footing in the country, 150. jHistory of the establishment of 
the English power in India,* 151. Their wars with Hyder 
Ally and Tippoo Saib, sultans of Mysore, 154; Capture of 
Seringapatam, 157. Religion of India. 159. Missions for the 
conversion of the natives, 1 63. Population and manufactures, 
168. Commerce, 179. Portuguese empire in India, 187. 
Progress of the British empire, 188. American trade with In- 
dia, 190. 

India beyond the Ganges, account of, ii. 328. 
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Indmifene^iy fottndftUon of the tfstem of, t« 39 1. 

Infanticide^ allowed in ancient Rome, v. 152 

Inqmition^ institution of that court, v. 36K 

Inaohfency^ harshly treated in ancient Romoi t. 1^8. 

Ireiandy population and boundaries of, vii. 1. NamOi ib. Lak«d| ' 
t^. Bogs, 3. Mines, t'd* Soil, climate, and productions, 3. 
Curiosities, 4. Cities, 5. Original population, 7. Introduc- 
tion of Christianity, 8. Literature, id. Invasion of the Danes* 
i6. Invasion of Henry II, 9. Massacre of the protestants, 13. 
Battle of the Boyne, 14. The Irish effect an improvement in 
their government, 15. Origin of the society of United Irishx 
men, 16. Expedition of Bantry Bay, 17. General insurrec- 
tiotiy 18. Landing of the French at Killala Bay, 19. The 
union, 30. Oppression of the govemipent, ib. Confiscating 
and proscribing laws, ib. not0. Religion, government, ana 

• iMilitary force, 23. Revenue, trade and manufactures, arts 
and sciences, and language, 34. Education, character, and 
manners and customs, 25. 

liie ofMsnh described, vi. 38. 

/We of Wighty described, vi. 28. 

iMfiahan^ description of, i. 60. 

Italy i history of the Grecian settlements in, iii. 352. 

Boundaries of, v. 64. Face of the country, mountains) 
rivers, and canals, ib. Minerals and mineral waters, 65. Cli- 
mate and productions, ib. Cities, 67. Islands, 75. Religion^ 
commerce, population, language, and literature, 197. Ediica*^ 
tion, and manners and customs, 198. See Rome. 

Jubilee year^ instituted, v. 366. 

JtUian^ the apostate, his characfitr, t. 382« 

Jumfier4j sect of the, v. 37*5. 

Ju9tinian^ P*ndects cij discovery of the, 34. 



Knight* of St John^ institution of the order, v. 347. 

Knights svford'bearersy baptize the pagans at the point of the 

sword, V. 349. 
Knights Tem/ilarSf account of that order, vii. 187. 
Koran, an account of the, ii. 91. 



Labyrinth of Egypt, description of, ix. 8« 
JLancerota^ description-of the island of, ix. 208. 
Xiio», account of that kingdom, ii; 337. 
Learnings revival of in Europe, iii. 67. 
LeifiaiCf described, viii* 184. 
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Leonida^f kbg of Persia, his memoraUe conduct at the battle <^ 

Thennopyls, iii. 338. 
Lesho9j account of the tslaod of, iv. 426« 
Leydetij deacriplioB of, viii. 8. 
Ztnw, described, ix. 285. 

Lisdwiy described, vii. 97. Tremendous earthquake, 1 lO. 
Li*ley city of, described, vii. 135. 
Loangoy account of that country, viii. 301. 
Zon</on, description of, vi. 13. 
JLondon Miswmary ^oete/y, efforts of, v.469« 
Luther t Martin, life aud character of^ iii.. 63« 

Opposes the sale of indulgences, v. 397. His character, 
398. Is summoned before the pope, who is prevailed on to re* 
fer the decision of the affair to his Qerman legate, 399, Writes 
a condescending letter to the pope, ib. Disputes with Eckius on 
papal power, 400. Is excommunicated by pope Leo X, 401. 
Separates himself from the church of Home, 403. Offers sub- 
mission to the determination of a general counoU, i6. Is ban- 
ished by.a diet at Worms, 403. His ^^ Babylonish Captivity*' 
answered by Henry VIII of England, 405. Assists in drawing 
up the Confession of Augsburg, 409. His letter to Erasmus, 
414; no/e. 
Lutheran ehurehj doctrines of the, v. 428« 
Luzofiy account of the island of, ii. 352. 
Xjffla, account of, it 225. 

Lycurgu9f the Lacedaemonian legislatori his institutions, iii. 1 ^6, 
Lydia^ history of, ii. 219. iii. 184. 
Lyonsy city of, described, vii. 134. 

Ly^ander^ defeats the Athenian ieet in the absence of Alcibia* 
des, iv. 136. Is succeeded by Callicratidas, 137. Resumes the 
command of the fleet, 141. Takes Lampaacus, 143. Defeats 
and captures almost the whole of the Athenian fleet, 144. Puts 
his prisoners to death, 145. Reduces the coasts and islands of 
Asia and Europe, 146. Lays siege to Athens, 147. Takes and 
dismantles the city, 152. 



M 

Macedony kingdom of, founded by Coranus, iv. 259. Prudent 

conduct of its first princes, ib. State of, previous to the reign 

of Philip, 361. 
MddagitMcary description of the island of,ix. 191. 
Madeira Itlandsf description of, ix. 209. 
Mahometf life and character of, ii. 1 20. v. 304. 
Mahomttanumy view of, ii. 65. Splits into three, factions, the 

Abassides of Bagdat, theFatimites of Africa, and the Ommia- 

des of Spain, 154. 
MdUtcea and the Malays, account of, ii. 334. 
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Maneo Cafiac^ legislator of Peru, his institutions, ix. 368. 
Manners of the early Greeks, v. 45. 

Mardoniusy the Persian general, his invasion of Greece, iii. 206. 

His fleet being destroyed by a storm, he returns to Asia, 207. 

Is left in charge of Greece, on the retreat of Xerxes, 236. Is 

killed at the battle of Plataea, 243. 

Marseillesf in France, found by the Phocaeans, Hi. 191. Descri|>- 

tion of, vii. 1 36. 
Maryy queen of Scots, her reign, vi. 287. 
Mauritania^ description of, ix. 161. Its history, 162. 
Mauritius, description of the island of, ix. 191. 
Mayoy description of the island of, 200. 
Meditty history of, l; 55. 

Mediciy family of, thdir sway in Florence, v. 191. 
MendicantSy establishment of the order of, v. S60. 
Messiney or Messina, in Sicily, founded, iii. 138. 139. 
Mtsseniay causes of the war with Sparta, iii. 126. Seizure of 
Ampheia, 197. An indecisive battie with the Spartans, 129. 
The country reduced under the power of Sparta, J SO. The 
Messenians revolt, 131. Disastrous consequences of the war, 
1 37. Third war with Sparta, 1 39. 
Methodistsy account of that sect, v. 472. 

Mexicoy described, ix. 247. Mineralogy, 249. Mineral Waters 
250. Soil and productions, iA. Zoology, 251. Natural curiosi- 
ties, 252. The city of Mexico, ib. Original inhabitants, 25$v 
Conquest by Cortez, ^56. Religion, 272. Ancient government, 
273. Army, population, arts, 274. Manners, f^. 
Mexicoy New, description of, ix. 275. 

J^itiadesy appointed ohe of the Athenian commanders in th^ 
Persian war, iii. 2 10. Disposition of his army at the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 211. Is dispatched to punish the islands in the ]£gean 
sea, 214. His unhappy end, t^. 
Mindanaoy account of the island of, .ii. 353. 
Minosy institutions of, iv. 419. 

Mocarangay or Monomotapa, account of that country, viii. 303. 
Moluccas^ account of these islands, ii. 354. 
Monasteriest suppression of in England, vi. 121. 
Mongulsy or Moguls, conquests of under Zingis Khan and his 

successors, ii. 7. Dissolution of their empire, 18. 
Monks and Friarsy first institution of, v. i77» 
Montr ealy description of, ix. 228. 
Moorsy banished from Spain by Philip III, 72. 
Moravian brethreny account of that society, v. 464. 
Moscowy decription of, viii. 35. 
Mount Etnay description of, v. 77, 
Mysia, account of, iii. 218. 
Mytholdgy of Greeccy origin of, iii. 88, 
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MztoiiOf history o(j ii. S09. 

JVantZy city ofy described, vii. 137. 

Mifilesy description of, v. 73. 

JSMuehadnexzar^ history of, i. 39. 

J^eptune^ king of Mauritanis, his invention of ships with sails, 
ix. 162. 

J/evf Britaiuy description of, ix. 240. 

JiTewfoundlandj description of the island of, ix. 234. 

A<?w Mexico^ see Mexico.^ Mto, 

AW9 Mfrih and South Walesj description of, ix. 242. 

JVWv S/uuny described, ix. 247. 

Mw Testament^ review of, v. 334. 

Mneveh, history of, i. 30. 

JVooA, history of, i. 8. His prophecies and descendants, 17. 

M>rth Amaicay discovery of, ix» 324. Description of the central 
parts oft 243. 

MorvHiyy state of religion in, v. 488. 

Extent, face of the country, rivers and mineralogy, Tiii. 
133. Soil, climate, and productions, 134. The Maelstrom, 
13S. Greneral history, 153. 

Moroa Scoday including New Brunswick, description of, ix. 231. 

Mimidimy description of, ix. 151. Early history, 153. Reign of 
Massinissa, t^. Of his sons, 155. Usurpation of Jugurtha, 
1^6. The kingdom is divided, 160. Finally becomes a Ro- 
man province, id* 

Mtccy assembly of the council of, v. 147, 275. 

JVScfM, of Athens, his character, iv. 14. Op^Mises the Sicilian 
expedition, 71. Lays siege to Syracuse, 92. Reinforced by 
Demosthenes, 106. Is defeated in a general engagement, 107. 
Superstitiously delays to raise the siege till his retreat by sea 
becomes impracticable, 109. Retreats by land, 114. Is bar- 
rassed by the enemy, 117. Surrenders to Gylippus, 121. Is 
put to death, ib. 



Oracles^ origin and progress of, v. 36. 

Ordealf a trial by battle, institution of, v. 330. 

Orkney By description of those islands, vi. 258. 

OlynthuBy besieged and taken by Philip of Macedon, iv. 283. 

Onomarchusy conducts the retreat of the Phocian army after the 

death of Philomelas, iv. 271. Is defeated and killed by Philip 

of Macedon, 272. 
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P4toniay overrun by Philip o^ Macedon, iv- 262* 

Paisley^ description of, vi* 254. 

Palermo^ description of, v. 8 1 . 

Palmay description of the island of, ix. 204. 

Pandects of Justinian^ discovery of the, iii* 34. 

Pa/ial fiower, commencement and progress of the, v. 278, 293, 
313, 317, 343, 358, 370, 463. 

Pafial ae^y foundation of, v. 185. View of Rome under the popes, 
189. The papacy abolished by the French, 191. Revenue of 
the pope, 197. 

Paraguay y- see Sfianiah Domndona in South America* 

Parisy of Troy^ his rape of Helen, iii. 106. A similar event in 
Irish history,^ 108. 

Parity described, vii. 128. 

Parosj account of the island of, iv. 427. 

Patronage^ introduction of into the church, v. 287. 

Pauly conversion of, v. 206. His apostolical labours, 207, 213. - 

Pekiuj description of, ii. 274. 

Pergamusy history of the kingdom of, ii. 259. 

Pericles^ death and character of, iv. 14* 

Persecution of the Jews by the Christians, v. 368, 377. Of the 
Moors, 440. Of the protestants by the catholics, 440, 450. 
Of the dissenters by the episcopalians, 443. Catholics by pro- 
testants, 446. Of the Arminians by the Lutherans, 449. 

Perse/iolisj ruins of, i. 60. 

Persia^ description of, i. 57. Reign of Cherdarlaomer, 69, Of 
Cyrus, 70. Of Cambyses, 71. Of Smerdis, 73. Of Darius 
Hystaspes, 74r Of Xerxes, 79. His invasion of Greece, i^« 
'Of Artaxerxes, 87. Of Xerxes H, 90. Of Sogdianus, td. Qf 
Ochus, pr Darius Nothus, ib. Of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 92. 
Qf Darius Ochus, 93. Of Darius Codomanus, 94. The em- 
pire destroyed by Alexander the Great, 95. Reigns of the Seleu- 
cidae, 116. Reign of Artaxerxes, the reviver of the Persian 
empire, 117. Of Sapor, ^6. Of his successors, 1 1 8. Persia 
conquered by the Mahometans, 123. Becomes once more in- 
dependent under Turkish princes, 124. Conquered by Tamer- 
lane* ib. Race of Tamerlane expelled, ib» Persia under the 
Sophis, ib. Revolutions during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
126. 
Conquered by the Moguls, ii. 1 4. 

Rise of the power of that kingdom, iii. 187. Cyrus conquers 
Lydia, id. And the Greek cities in Asia, 191. Egypt con- 
quered by Cambyses, 192. Expedition of Darius Hystaspes 
against Scythia, 194. Acquires Samos, 197. Revolt of the 
Greek cities in Asia, 200. First invasion of Greece, 206. In- 
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vauoo of Eubcea and Attica, 308. Battle of Marathon, 211. 
Xerxes succeeds his father Darias, 316. His invasion of 
^reece, i*. See XeraceS' 

Artaxerxes and Cyrus dispute the succession, iv. !92. Ex- 
pedition of Cyrus into Upper Asia, 1^4. Battle of Cynaxa, 
195-6. Invaded by Alexander the Great, 341. Battle of the 
Granicus, 343. Battle of Issus, 352. Battle of Arbela, 365. 
Death of Darius, 370. 

Ferth^ descripiion of, vi. 253- 

Peru,. see SpanUh Dominions in South America. iTradltionM his- 
. tory, ix. 287. • Expedition of Pizarro, 280. 

Petersburg, St. description of, viii. 36. 

Peier the Ureat becomes sole emperor of Russia, viii. 62. tlis 
Swedish wars, 64. His efforts to civilize the state, 67. His 
^personal character, 6^. ^is death, ib, 

Philip \l of Spain, history of bis reign, vii. 7*0. 

jPAf70, king of Macedon, his education and early (i^nsactibhs, iv. 
260. His military institutions, 261. He conquers ^sonia, 
262. His motives for attacking the Illy rians, 263. He takes 
Amphipolis, 264. Founds Philippi, ib. Settles ih^ a^airs of 
t'hessaly, 265. Marries Olympias, ib. Greatly enlarges his 
boundaries, 266. Defeats Lycoptiron and Onomarchiis, 273. 
Opposed at the straits of Thermopylae by the Athenians^ 275. 
His character, 279, 333, and profound policjr, 280, 289, 395, 
301, 308. Besieees Olynthus, 283. Takes that city, 287. 
Seizes Euboea, 288. Vested with the custody of the temple of 
Delphi by the Aniphictyonic council, 292. Intermeddles in the 
disputes of Peloponnesus, 297. Attacks the Spartan territo- 
ries! 300, Besieges Perinthus, 305. Restores the convoy of 
provisions seized by Amyntas, 309. Atteinpts to surprise By- 
zantium, 310. ts invited to the assistance of Atheas, king^ of 
Scythia, 312. His expedition to chastise the perfidy of Athea«, 
313. His life saved by his son Alexander, 315. Is appointed 
general of the A niphictyons, i^. Review of his difficulties at 
this time, ib. Employs Antiphon to burn the Athenian docks, 
316. Is applied to by the Amphictyons to punish the Amphls- 
seans, 321, Takes Amphissa, S22. Seizes Elataea, 323. t)e- 
fcats the confederated Gieeks, 326. Is appointed general of 
the Grecian confederacy against Persia, 352. Is assassinated , 
333. 

PhiHlipine inlands, account of the, ii. 352. 

Philo?nelus, the Phocian, instij^ates his countrymen to withstand 
the decree of the Ampliiciyonic council, iv. 268. Seizes the 
temple of Delphi, and employs the sacred treasure in raising 
mercenaries, 269. His defeat and desperate end, 270. 

Phocian^ov sacred war, hisiory of, iv. 267. 

Phocion^ defeats the Macedonians and Euboeans, iv. 282. Expels 
the Macedonians from Euboea, 306. Arrives at Byzantiuni 

' with a fleet, and saves theThracian cities, SU. 
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Pif|^ei^f bimry .91^ |i, 1^^, ^if 5© of T^rfi, 190, 

gion, 212. Hiajtprv; ji^ . 

Pico, description of the island of, ix. 212. ^ 

PUgrimageBy their rise, v. 279. 

Pillar 9amt8, account of the, \. 1^94, 

Pi9ia(ratus usurps the supreme authority of Athens, iii. 173. 

PlatOf life and character of, iv- 25$. 

Pliny's letter to Trajan on the persecution of the Christians, v. 
238. 

Poland^ state of religion in, v. 4^9. 

Poly crates^ monarch of Samos, history of, 195. 

Pontusy history of, ii. 242. Reigii ^f Mit|^riclfae? VIJL, 24?. ^f 
JPMi:«»AC^, ;^55. 

Porto RifOy accpunt c>f the idlaM of, ix. 327. 

jPorfo ^/(T, d^acriptioi) pf the isyUnd pf, jx, ?IQ, 

Porti^^y pidngitiQi), .face of titi^ <jQuj^try, riy^r^, ^il> P^imsijte and 
productions, vii. 95. City of Lisbon, ?7. first J^ings, 99» 
Geographicftl di^cpverie^ ib. Co^qiie^ts in |n^)a, 19$. Por- 
jLug^ r^dyced by PhJUp II of Spain, 109. In^epepd^nce xp- 
«iQr^, ib. Oyefrvnjby.thcJF'renqh, 113. TJuje priiMje regent 
^han^Q^^ bis .country, ^nd reii^ove^ hi^ 99ui1t ,tp jBr^^il, fp, £x- 
pulsion of the French, 119. Religion, gpvjeru^i^nf) 4Pfl l^ws, 
ib. Trade, colonies, mjupu&cture^, popuia,tiop^ i^Pgu^JK^ J^cl 
literature, 1?0. PoUt/e art3, ,122. 

Portugue^ 4mciic<ii descri^jcd, ix. 30^. Sef ^r^^il' 

Pr^^omn guard^y iostituted hy Augustus, v, I J7. 

Pre^jLer /c?4», hi> ^xpjoits, y. 348. 

PrifUing^ introdufxed intp Ej^glAnd, yi. 1 1,4. 

Proi€M^nti8m% iSt;At^ pf in the l$th c^tucyy v. 49?. In 1^ ,17th 
century, 443. 

Prtifimi face of Uie country, tnountidnjS, rivers, ,|npf9ral§,cl4iy>ate, 

* and p|oductipn§, vjii. 254. C^ipi^al, ib, Religion, 255. Con- 
stitution :and l»wf9 iarmy, .reteoue, /Qpp)i;neTce, indi^pfqpturea, 
population, ^56. Pplitic»l importances Is^i^uage, edi^cation, 
2j57. PrimiUye inhAhit^nts^ /d. Qpoquered l^y.the Teutpnic 
koighUj 258, Becomes ft herjeditary duchy, ib. RjE^^gp of Fre- 
deric WiUi|^«|i, i>- JBecQiUfts a kwigdom uni[}fir;Fr^4eric.1, 259. 
Reign pf Frederic Williapa I, ib. Reign of Fre4eric the Qr^at, 
060. Of Frederic WJlUpm JJ, 274. Of Frederic William III, 
275. His overthrow bo^ Bpnapartc, j27^. Cpfi^ffi^rcp of ffua- 
sla, %77. 

PtoUmicfi of Egypt, history of tlieir reigps, ix. ^?. 

Ptolemy I'CigWi fojunds tl?e Alex?^udr|*n .Ubr/iiry, U- ^^* 

/^wr^^fli^ory, origin, pf the belief in, 2^4. 

Pyrflmids of Egypt, description of, ix. 6. 

jPyrrA«.«, Jking of EpiruS) in.vi^ed hy thf Tventiinep to.ftsi^i^t them 
agaii^si the Rpm^nA v. ^3. He bmcls at Tsirentpn?!, 5/t. His 
victory over the Rojefm^^ 56. Hi» d^W? 5^- Tfee |^i^ of 
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his phjsicitt to poison him is (Meated (^the magiNaiijnity of 
the Romans, ib. He leaves Italy, 59. Conquers Macedon, €0, 
His hostilities in Greece, ib. His death, 6 1 . 



Q 

Quebec^ description of,ix. 338. 



Btformationy origin of the, v. 189. 

history of the, v. 389. viii. 19l>. Its fundumental doctrines, 
V. 414. Decline of these doctrines, 445, 453, 455, 471. 

Rcgulusy the Roman commander, his conquests in Africa, ix. 
106. His army ca|;>tured, and himself tortured to death by the 
Carthaginians, 110. 

Relics of saints, kc. discovered and venerated, v. 395. 

Rhodesy description of the island of, iv. 402. History, 403. 
Dreadful inundation, 406. Siege of Rhodes, 407. War with 
Mithridates, 415. War with the Romans, 416. Finally taken 
by the Turks, 418. 

Rio de Janeiro J description of the city of, is. 308, 

Roman empire^ causes of its decline and fsill, iii. 6. 

Romcy founded by Romulus, v. 85. Reign of the kings, 86* Con- 
stitution, 87, note. The republic, ib. Wealth and luxury of 
the Augustan age, 93. Radical defect in the constitution, 95. 

^ The first triumviiate, 96. Caesar slain, 98. The second tri- 
umvirate, 103. By the battle of Actium, Octavius becomes 
emperor under the title of Augustus, ib. Military system of 
the Romans, ib Duplicity of Augustus, 108, note. His cha- 
racter, 1 10. Reigns of the successors of Augustus, 1 1 1. The 
sovereignty exposed to sale by public auction, 1 15. Reign of 
Severus, ib. Incursions of the barbarians, 1 19. The iMirba- 
rians employed as auxiliaries by the emperors, 122. Calami- 
tous situation of the empire, ib First adoption of the Caesars^ 
127. The emperors abandon Rome, and fix their residence in 
the provinces, 128. The senate sinks into oblivion, 129. 
Reign of Constantine, 131. He embraces Christianity, 139. 
Constantinople founded, and the seat of empire carried there, 
158. Reign of Julian, 161. Is killed in an unsuccessful in* 
cursion into Persia, 162. The Huns domiciliated in the em* 
pire, 165. Christianity established as the national religion, by 
Theodosius, 166. Final division of the empire into two save* 
reignties, 1 70. The western empire falls a prey to the nor- 
thern barbarians, ib, Rome plundered, by the Vandals, 174. 
Italy conquered by Belisarius, 178. It becomes a province 
of the eastern empire, ib. LamrataUe state of Rome, 179. 
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Constantinople taken and ravagedy 183. Partition of the ein« 
pire, 183. Constantinople uken by the Turks, 185. General 
yiew of the principal states that arose out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire^ 187. , 

Description of, viii. 97 

Rouen^ city of, described, Tli. 135. 

Rotterdam^ description of^ viii. 7. 

Rmm^ state of religion in, v. 488. 

European, boundaries of, viiL 31. Face of the country, 
mountains, rivers, and canals, ib. Lakes and morasses, 33. 
Minerals, t^. Soil, id. Climate, 33. Productions, id. Natu- 
ral curiosities, 34. Cities, 35. Original population, 40. Ru'* 
rick founds the Russian empire, 41. Invasions of the Monguls 
or Tartars, 42. Reign of Alexander Newski, 45. Of Ivan 
Vassillievitch I and II, 48. Usurpation of Boris, 50. Reign 
of Dmitri the impostor, 52. Intestine commotions after his 
death, 53. Election and reign of Mikhaiia, 56. Reign of 
Alexis, ib. Of Feodor, 59. Of the co-sovereigns, Ivan, So- 
phia, and Peter, 60. Peter, surnamed the great, acquires sole 
power by the death of Ivan and deposition of Sophia, 62. His 
wars with Charles Xil, 64. His efforts to civilize the state, 
67. Reign of Catherine 1,69. Of Peter II, 70. Of Anne, 
71. Of Elizabeth, 73. Of Peter III, 75. His assassination, 
77. Reign of Catharine 11, 78. Her interference with the 
affairs of Poland causes the war with Turkey, 79. Events of 
the war, 16. Journey of the empress to Cberson, 82. War 
with Turkey and Sweden, 83. Subjugation of P<^nd, 85. 
Character of Catharine II, id. Reign of Paul and Alexander, 
87, 8. Religion and government of Russsisr 88. Army and 
navy, 89. Revenue and commerce, 90. Manufactures, 92. 
Population, 93. . Language and literature, 94. Arts and 
sciences, and education, 95. National distinctions, 96. Mu- 
sic, 97, Baths, 98. State of society, 99. 



S 

Sacred vmr against the Phocians, history off iv. 367. 

Saing w9r«JU/h introduced, v. 276. 

Salt description of the island of, 201. 

Samosj account of the island of, iv. 434. 

Safior and his successors, reign of in Persia, i. 117. 

Sarabaite^ fraternity of instituted, v. 177. 

Saracen9f see Arabs. 

Scioy or Chio9^ account of the island of, iv. 437. 

Scionsans^ massacre of the, iv. 40. 

Sdfiio 4/ricanus drives the Carthaginians from Spain, bt. 1S3. Inr 
vades Carthage, 1 34. His conference with Hannibal, ib. Total- 
ly defeats hin\, 135. Puu an end t» the second Punic war, ib. 
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^9timdt ftftte of ft tig^ hh V- 4S4^ 

Eytem, f^jCiP of ihe «oiNailiry» iiK>«int«^»9 vi. S^f. fifarers 
and «M»a% 940^ LRfaB»> mil^erfikf l^lly 'Climate, pit>diaci^cms, 
349. Antiquities, 350. Cities and towQlh S^^if I^lamist 355. 
Primitive inhabitants, 262. Incursions of tb» Romans and 
Danes, 263. Introduction of t^ frudsl «iFSte0i, ^^, WiUian 
the Lion is taken prisoner b^ the ilngUsb Wi»%$ apd iorecd to 
do homage for his kingdoia^ i^. BaAkd la^d 3r.f«&e become 
candjd»ties for ibe ihrone on &ilure of /tbff issue of Ai^zander 
Ills 34»5. Tjbe uohiyitf rofer ^tbe ideoisiPO to U)e ,kiag of Eng- 
land, fd. He decides in favour of B^iSiQif 'V^hQ ac^oowAedges 
Scotland to be a fief of^hp Englitifh crown, 363. Ealioi asaert- 
iog ^is iodependenee is ov.etnthrown, and resigns his kingdom 
<o Eldwapd, 2(9. InsurrecUQD of WiiHiam Wi^lace, 97i. Ro- 
bert Brjoce croTmed at Scone, 3:74. BatUe of £annockbiim, 
277. A trjooe of thiriecn |rears.GoucluU«di979. Acce«aion of 
tlie bouse of Stttaii, 380. Reign of James 1, .281. Qf James 
II, 282. Of Jamea JU and IV, 293. Batlde of Flodden, id. 
Reign of James V« 2^4. Hia caotests mth the nobility, 285. 
Reigfi of Marf , 387. Battle of Piiikey, 398. Mary sent to 
F4*a»oe for education, f^# Tbe reiforiBauon4^89. Marytiic^ms 
to Scotland, 393. Marries loid Darniey;, 298. Murder of 
Riz^Bio, 303. Breach betW'OC^ Mary aod k^f busband, 306, 
310. Muiderof Daiidey, 311. Both.well sei^e^ the queen, 
313. Their oiai^'if^, 3i5. InsntrroaUon <oif the nobles, vhich 
£[>rceft Mary lo disawss BothmeUt 3 16. Sbe is kept prisoner in 
the castfe of Locidevin, 3 1 8. Signs a resig&atioo of the crown 
to ber 'sofi, 319. Makes her eacape, aad raises troops to ceco- 
ver the throne, 320. Is totally deCeated .by the regent, and 
takes r»fuge in Englaod, id. EUzabetb's artfid conduct, 321. 
Anarchy in Scotland, 32S^. iamies j^kes on bioiself the go- 
veromeot of the kingdom, 330. Extf aordiuar y act of the Eng- 
lish parlisraent, 331. Bahiogton'a cotispir^y, 332. Queen 
Mary's trial as an accessary, 333. Remonstrance of king 
James, 336. Execution of Mary, 337. Commerce of Scot- 
land, 341, 345. Advantages -of the union, 343. Ecclesiastical 
government, 344. Political constitution and laws, id, Manu- 
ntctures, language, and literature, 345. Education, 346. Po- 
pulation, national character, 347. Manners and customs, 348. 

Scythians^ account of the nation of the, ii. 196. 

StleucidSj reigns of in Persia, i. 1 1 6, v. 5. 

Seuthe^i & Thracian adventurer, takes the troops under Xenophon 
into his service, iv. 236. Recovers his dominions hf their as- 
sistance, 227. His ingratitude, 239. 

Shetland ialesy descfiption of, vi. 258. The herring fishery, 360» 

Siam^ account of, ii. 322. 

^Siampa^ account of that kingdom, ii. 338. 

Pieman Festers, massacre of the, v. 83, 4. 
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Revelations iii, iy. 58. Lefmtium deserted, 66. Siege of 
S)^facuse, $2. Misei^ftble retreat of the Athemaos, 115, 
Description of, ♦. T6. History, 82. 

Slaves in Greece, itate df, iii. 93. 

Society^ European, improved by the crcrsades, iii. 19^. By \ht in- 
tr(yduttion of corporate bodies, 21. Of the sciene« of kw,35. 
By cliivaf ry, 36. By the progress of science, 40. Of com- 
. ijierce, 43. By the introduction of standing armies, 49. By 
the extension of the rOyal prerogative^ 90. By tbe union of 
princes to maintain the balance of power, 55i By the discovery 
of Amerita, and of a passlige liy sea to India, 58« By the 
inventions of gunpowder and printing, 59. By the reforma- 
tion, 61. 

Sodniana, Sect of, v. 452. 

So^ratea^ the Athenian philosopher, his life and character, iv. 184. 

Solon^ the legislator of Athens, his institutions, iii. 165. 

Sx)Ttimet Island^y or Bermudas, description of, i3|.235. 

South Ameiica, See jimtrica^ Sotith, 

Sfiaitty overrun by the Saracens, ii. 140. Tb^ Spanish Saracens 
embf£tc^ the white faction, and establish an independent cali- 
f)hate, 155. , 

Boundaries of, vii. 30. Face of the country, ib, Rivera-and 
inland navigation, ib. Gold mines, ib. Soil, climate, and pi'o* 
ductions, 31. Natural curiosities and antique remains, S3. Ci- 
ties, 34. Islands, 38. Revolutions till its conquest by the Visi- 
goths, the founders of the present monarchy, 89. Moorish in- 
vasion, 40. Knight-errantry, 45. Trial and deposition of Hen- 
ry, IV, king of Castile, 47. Union of Ferdinand of Arragon 
with Isabella of Castile, 48. They reduce the last Moorish 
kingdom in Spain, 51. Pillage, banishment, and massacre of 
the Jews, ib. Reign of Charles V, 52. Institution of the Holy 
Jtinta, 59. Tsike arms against the crown and nobility, 60« Ter- 
mination of the civil war, 67. Meeting of the Cortes, 68. Reign 
of Philip II, 70. Reign of Philip III, 72. Banlahment of the 
Moors, ib. Reigns; of Philip IV and Chfarles II, 73. Contest 
for the succession ended by the establishment of the Bourbon 
race, in Philip V, 74. Succession of kings to the deposition of 
Charles V by Bonaparte, 75. Internal and colonial policy of 
Spuin, 75. Revolutions and commotions, which terminate by the 
abdication of Charles and his son in favour of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who confers the crown on his brother Joseph, 83. Gene- 
ral irisurrection of the Spaniards, 84. King Joseph evacuates 
Madrid, ix. 338. The English land in Mondego bay, 339. 
Conveniion of Cintra, ib, Bonaparte enters Spain, overthrows 
the patriots, and forces the British to retreat, 340. Battle of 
Corunna, ib. Battle of Talavera, 341. Success of king Jo- 
seph, ib. Convocation of the cortes, 342. Cadi2 invested by 
the French, 348. Operations in Portugal, 349. Affairs in Es- 
tremadura, 350. In Catalonia, 351. Lord Wellington takes 
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Cindiftd Rodrigo sod BadajoE, 353. Battle of Salamwica, ib» 
The aiege of Cadiz raised, 353. Proceedings of the cones, ib. 
Battle of Vittoria, 366.. The French driven out of Spain, 366. 
Restoration of Ferdinand VII, 376. His proceedings, 377. Re- 
ligion and government of Spain, vii. 86. Array, navy, and reve* 
nvt, 87. Commerce, 88. Manufactures, 89. Population, td. 
Political importance, 91. Language and literature, i^* Polite 
artSi, 93. Education, (6. Manners and customs, 93. 
SfianiMh dominions in North America, description of, ix. 247. 
Sfianish dominions in South America, extent, ix. 380. Subdivi- 
sions, t^. Mineralogy, 281. Soil and climate, 282. Vegetable 
products, 283. Zoology, ^4. Natural curiosities, 385. Chief 
towns, ib. Islands, 286. History, 387. Pizarro conquers 
Peru, 289. Religion, 301. Government, ib. Revenue, 302. 
Commerce and manufactures, 303. Political importance, 304. 
Literature and character of the colonists^ ib. Proceedings of 
the colonies, on receipt of the intelligence of the French usur- 
pation, 388. Oppressive colonial system continued by the jun- 
tas and cortes, 389. The colonies declare themselves indepen- 
denty ib. Earthquake at Caraccas causes a counter-revolution, 
390. Campaigns of Bolivar, ib. State of affairs in the prov- 
inces of Rio de la Plata, 39 1. Report of the United States' com- 
imssioQers, 392. 

Spartay early history of, iii. 1 14. Institutions of Lycurgus, 116. 
First Messenian war, 126. Second Messenian war, 131. Third 
Messenian war, 139. Office of the ephori, 141. An alliance 
formed with Athens for defence against the Persians, 208. Bat- 
tle of Thermopylae, 229. Battle of Plaiaea, 243. The Spar- 
tans remonstrate with Athens on fortifying their city, 258. An 
earthquake destroys Sparta, 273. Revolt of the Helots, ib. 
The Pelopbnnesian war, 297. Capture of Platasa, 335. 
^ The overtures for peace with Athens rejected, iv. 16, 17. 

, Base treatment of the Helots, 22. Truce concluded with 
Athens, 30. Peace made with Athens, 37. Renewal of the 
war, 48. Battle of Mantinaea, 51. The Spartan fleet captured 
by the Athenians, 133. Battle of ^gospotamos, 144. Capture 
of Athens, 152. Thimbron sent to defend the iEolian cities, 
330. Cinadon's conspiracy, 232. A league formed against 
Sparta, 237. Makes peace with Persia, on the rebuilding the 
walls of Athens, 342. War with Thebes, 243. Battle of Man- 
tinaea, 349. 

^Uce Islands^ account of, ii. 354. 

Sfioradesi account of these islands, iv. 426. 

St. Anthony^ description of the island of, ix. ^02. 

St* Domin^Oy account of the island of, ix. 322. 

Stephen^ the first martyr, v, 205. 

St. GeorgCf description of the island of, ix 312. 

St. Helena^ description of the island of, ix. 214. 

St. JagOj description of the island ofj ix* 199. 
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St, John*9 I$^ndj deacriptioD of^ ix. 301, 

Sf. Maryy description of the island of, ix. 31 !• 

St, Michael^ description of the island of, ix. 31 1. 

St, McholaMj description of the island of, ix. 301. 

Stockholm^ city of, described, viii. 103. 

&. Feteraburg^ description of, viiL 36. 

St, Vincent^ description of the island of, ix. 302. 

Sumatroj account of the island of, ii. 346. 

Sufieveragation^ works of> invention of that doctrine, v, 363, 39 i . 

Sffftden, state of religion in, v. 488. 

Extent, &ce of the country, rivers and lakes, viii. 100. 
Mineralo|;y, soil and climate, 101. Productions, 103. Cities, 
103. Original population, 105. Margaret, queen of Denmark, 
unites in her person the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 106. 
After a successbn of virars and revolutions, the Swedes finally 
subdued by Christian II of Denmark, 107. He massacres the 
nobles, 108. Gustavus Vasa recovers Swedish independence, 
ib. Progress of society in Sweden, 109. The successors of 
Gustavus Vasa, ill. Reign of Gustavus Adolphus, ib, Swe- 
dish settlements in America, 1 16. Reign of queen Christiana, 
117. Of Charles Ousuvus and Charles XI, ib. Of Charles 
XII, 118. Reign of Gustavus III, who overthrows the con- 
stitution, 135. Reign of Gusuvus Adolphus, 137. His cru- 
sade against Bonaparte, ix. 336. His deposition, 337. Reign 
of Charles XIII, ib. Government of Sweden, viii. 137. Re- 
ligion, army and navy, 138. Commerce and manufactures, 139. 
Popuktion, language, literature, and education, 130. Personal 
appearance, manners, and national character, 131. 

Gustavus Adolphus endeavours to stir up a crusade against 
Bonaparte, ix. 3^6. His deposition, 337. Bemadofte elected 
crown prince, 355. 

9mtzerlandi sute of religion in, v. 489* 

extent and face of the country, viii* 159. Mountains, ib, 
Liakes, soil, climate, and productions, 160. Natural curiosities, 
161. Ancient monuments, 162. Original population,!^. Wil- 
liam Tell lays the foundation of Swiss independence, 163. His- 
. torkal epochs, 164. Religion, government, military force, 
commerce, manuiiM:tttres, and population, 165. Political im- 
portance, language, literature, education, customs, and personal 
appearance, 166. 

Sybaria, history of the city of, iii* 353. 

SyracuaCf history of, iii. 347. Reign of Gtplooi ib' 

Sytiaj history of, ii* 177. 
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Tamerlanei or Timour, conquers Persia, i. 124. Invades India, 
UU 

Tamer iancy history of, ii* 19. Conquers Bajazet the Ottoman em- 
peror, 28. Marriage feast of his grand-children, 32. His death 
and character, 34. 

Ta^enium^ founded, iii. 1 30. 

TartoTB^ account of the, ii. 306. 

nrtmryy Chinese, account of, ii. 3 1 9. 

Tartaryj Independent, account of, ii* 324* 

TV//, William, lays the foundation of Swiss independence} viii. 
163. 

Tem/iiar9j institution of the order, v. 347- 

Tenedo^^ account of the island of, iv. 436- 

Teneriffcy description of the island of, ix. 206. 

TcrcetxL^ description of the island of, ix. 211^ 

Terra Firmoj "tee J^utnUh Dommiona in South America. 

Teutonic knighta^ institution of the order, t. 346. 

7%f 6^, demolition of by Alexander the Great, iv. 339* 

ThemUtoclet^ his artful embassy to Sparta, iii* 259* Persuades the, 
Athenians to encourage the navy, t^* His banishment, 262. Es- 
capes to Persia, where he is honourably jreceived, 264. Hia 

. death and character, 265* 

ThermafiyUi straits of described, iii. 335. 

Theramenesj his embassy to Sparta on the siege of Athens by 
Ly8ander,iv. 149. As one of the Thirty Tyrants, endeavours 
to mitigate the oppressions of his colleagues, 16$. Is accused 
by Critias, ib. Hia defence, t^. Is violently dragged to death, 
16r* 

TMetf account of, ii. 331. 

Thrace^ account of, ii* 268. 

7%ra«y6tt/u«, of Athens, seizes Phyle, and defeats the Thirty Ty- 

. rants, iv. 1 68. Surprises the Pir«us, and again defeats the tyrants, 
169. Procures a general amnesty, and restores the government 
to its ancient form, 173* * 

Tifitioo Saiby his wars with the English in India, i* 154. 

Tonquitty account of that country, ii. 339. 

Touhusej city of described, viL 135. 

Trieate^ description of, viii* 174. 

TVoy, history of, iL 314* 

Founded, iii* 104* Besieged and taken by the Greeks, 107. 

Turkey in Euro/iej extent, climate and productions, vii. 3 1 7. Po- 
pulation, 318* Ancient moniunents, i^. Cities, 319. Islands, 
32 1. Historical view of the Turks, 326. Siege of Conttanti- 
nople, 335. E^xploits of Scanderbeg*, 343. Battle of Lepanto, 
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347. Causes of the rise and declension of the Ottoman power, 
' 349. Religion of the Turks, 352. Government, 353. Laws, 

354; Avmy and navy, i6. Revenue, commerce, population, and 
* pk>litical importance, 355. ^Language, literature, education, 

manners and cus]toms, 356. 
Tyrant^ signification of the term among the Greeks, iii. 174. 
T^r^, siege and destruction of, iv* 356. 



U 

* 
Vmgenitu^l bull of, v. 461. 
United Itiahmen^ origin of that society, vi!« 16. 
Ufiaal^ city of, described, viii. 104. 
Utrecht^ description of, viii. 9, 



Va%co (U Gama, his discoveries, vii. 101. 

Venice f description of, v. 84. History of, 193. 

Vienna^ congress of, ix. 377. 

Vienna^ description of, viii» 173. 

Virgin Maty^ institution of service to the, v. 3a5,^3S6. 



W t 

Waldcn9e$y account of that sect, v. 31 1, 320, $54, 357. 

Wallace^ William, his insurrection in Scotland, vi. 371. ' ~^ 

Watcher%y institution of this order of monki^ v« 294. 

Wat Tyler*9 insurrection in England, vi. 99. 

Wedeyj John, character of, v. 483, 

We9t Indtesi general view of, ix« 332. General observations on, 

339. 
JV/d/i/iersy sect of the, v. 375, 
Whitfield^ George, character of, v. 483. 
WkkUffy account of that reformer, v. 373. His boneS ordered to 

be burnt by the council of Constance, v. 380. 



Xenofihon^ the historian, history of his military transactions in 
Persia, 192. v 

Xera:ea*s invasion of Greece, i. 79. 

His accession to the Persian throne, iii. 316. His prepa- 
rations for the invasion of Greece, ib. Passes the Hellespont, 
317. Strength of bis fleet and army, 318. Strength of the 
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Greciga conGrdiorates, 335. X^rxes's inarch cbecfced nt Ther- 
mopylae) 339 Surpriseg the Pfaoctans whp guarded sBother 
pa&s, t6. Battle of Thermopylae, 339. Devastation of Phocis, 
230. Rescue of Pelphoa^i^. Capture of Athens, 334. The 
Persian fleet defeated, ib. Xerxes retreats, leaving Mardo- 
nius with three hipndred thousand chosen troops in Attica^ 336. 
Ximeneti cardinal, history ^f his regency in Spain, vii. 53. 



Zabaum^ or worship of the heavenly bodiesi origin of A ^^* 
Zmgu Khan^ life an^ conquests of^ ii* 7. 
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ERRATA. 

line 

1 1 for exact read ^act, 

3 for ferma r^ad statues, 
19 for revolution read resolution. 
19 and 35 for Goths read GauU. 
22 for armed Mm mth rc9^d ^rmed with. 

12 for Charles Rauaon read Charles Thomson, 
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Wirt, William 

Waters, Somerset P. 

Westerfield, David 

Walker, Zachariah 



Waters, Montgomery 
Young, Moses 

VIRGINIA. 

Richmond. 

Allen, J. A. 
Armistead, John M# 
Alley, Thomas H. 
Ames, Isaac 
Baber, Hardin 
Bootwridit, James 
Brown, Thomas E. 
Baker, Elisha 
Bosher, James 
Buchanan, Alexander 
Botts, Alexander L. 
Colquhoun, S. 
Crane, William 
Carrol, William 
Crawford, Isaac 
Carrington, James 
Cunningham, Edward 
Caw, John M. 
Davis, Edmund 
Dabnej, William, Junr. 
Del Campo, J. M. • 
Dunbar, Charles 
Dobie, Thomas 
Dane, H. 

De Grothmcy, Temple ' 
Enbanks, H. 
Ege, Jacob G. 
Ewing, John 
Ennes, J. 
Fenwick, William 

Fenwick, 

Ford, William 
Furguson, John.F. 
Fulerton, Joseph 
Greenhore, R. 
Gamble, Robert 
Gill, Patrick 
Heath, James E. 
Harris, Samuel 
Hackley, Robert J. 
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Hilly Joseph 
Harris, Richard 
Irving, Robert 
James, Flemming 
Leache, Walter, Junr. 
Lace J, H. H. 
Ladd, Amos 
Lanz, James 
Miller, Hugh M . 
Moss, Real^D 
M'Dermot, John 
Moslej, H. 
Mitchell, Thomas U. 
M'Bride, John 
Phelps, A. R. 
Parker, Richard £• 
Parsons, Samuel P. 
Pleasants, Samuel . 
Pickett, G. L. Junr» 
Pajne, Robert A. 
Rawlins, Samuel D. 
Reynolds, William 
Rojster, James H, 
Rockwood, Curtis 
Riche, David 
Spooner, W, A. 
Sheppard, Dr. 
Seabrook, John 
Sullivan, M. 
Smith, George William 
Shore, John 
Seabrook, Bdward S. 
Strother, W. P. 
Tate, Benjamin 
Tompkins, Henry 
Tinslej, John 
Turner, Leonard 
Tompkins, John F. M. 
Yermerson, Thomas 
Vaughan, Jesse C. 
Walehall, Madison 
Wilkinson, Thomas !• 
Wright, J. 
Wolfe, Joel 
Wilbourne, Robert 
White, H. 
Wood, William R. 



JVor/ott:. 

Allmand, Albert 
Barrel!, B. B. 
Bruce, William 
Burroughs, J/ J. 
Biddle, William 
Boush, N. 
Cocke, Buller 
Christie^ James 
Crocker, D. Wolcott 
Drake, Rev. Ethelbert 
Docermit, Joseph 
Foster, Joseph 
Graves, H. 
Goodwin, Richard 
Ghiselin, John D. 
Havtie, Henry 
Hall, John W. 
Horslej, Samuel 
Jennings, Willnun H, 
Jordan, A. 
Lestradi, Joseph 
Mallorj, Charles K. 
Maurj, Butler 
Moore, W. C. 
Newton, G. 
Newsum, William 
Newton, Thomas 
Redman, Henrj H« H. 
Smith, Andrew 
Silvester, Richard 
Sexton, Edwin 
Swift, Capt. T, W. 
Talley, Thomas 
Warrington, L. 
Woodis, Henry 

PeUriburg, 

Riordan, Francis D. 
Matthews, William 
Yancey, F. G. 

MartinsmlU. 

Harriston, Nicholas P* 
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JllexandrUi^ 

Buckner, Ariss 
Brawner, H. 
Chapin, Charles 
Hose, Samuel H. 
Kiocoid, George 
Mason, Richard E, 
Milburne, Stephen 

Mecklenburgh. 

Nelson, 3, 
Clarke, John 
Townes, William 

MiUedgemlle. 

Watson, Abraham 
Crawford, Joel 
Kellis, Otho W. 

Currituck Cwmty. 

Etheridge, Caleb 
Hall, Spence 

Fravklin County. 

Hartej, A. 

Tarkershurg. 

Allen, John 

WUliamshurgh. 

Campbell, James 
Dozin, John 
Ker, Peter 

Hampshire. 

Hajden, John R, 
Sharp, George 



Wythe. 

Smjth, Alexander 

Lemngton. 

Ross, Randolph 

MiddUburg: 

Beveridge, Noble 

Lynchburg. 

Miller, John 

Abingdon. 

Beaty, Martin 

Rocky Mount J Franklin CouH 
Houit. 

Townes, Joseph H. 

. Hardy. 

Litter, John, Senr. 

York. 

Clendenin, Robert 
Robertson, Thomas 

MiddUbume. 

Hickman, David 
Somerville, Maxwell 

FfLU4pdeT Coufdy. 
Yorkly, Thomas 

Winchester. 
White, John 

Chesterfield. 
Lowry, John 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

RaUigh. 

Ashe, P. 
Bowers, T. 

Beverley, Robert 
Bond, S. 

Brown & Wilson 
Carney, John 
Cannon, H. H. 
Cobbs, Thomas 
Carj, John R. 
Clinch, Duncan L. 
Devereux, J. P. 
Edmond, Thomas 
Fitch, Roger 
Gales, J. 

Glendenning, William 
Gatlin, John 
Gillis, R. 

Henderson, William 
Haywood, S. 
Harris, W. A. 
Haywood, John 
Hill, M. S. 
King, B. S. 
Lane, J. H. 
Martin, Leonard 
Patrick, J. M. 
Pearce, William 
Pride, Nathaniel 
Rand, Parker 
Ruffin, William 
Sims, Herbert 
Smith, Benjamin Br 
Scott, Thomas, S. 
Sraub, Susanna 
Thompson, Joseph 
Taylor, J. L. 
White, Wm. M. 
Wiatt, J. C. 
Yancey, Lewis 

tfilmington. 

Ashe, Samuel 
Anderson, William 
Burr, Taliott 



Britton, J. W. 
Bunting, Daniel 
Brown, William 
Cortnary, Robert 
Campbell, M, W. 
Campbell, M. 
Cowan, John 
Callender, Joseph 
Dudley, C. 
Dick. William 
Draughon, James H. 
Dickson, James 
Dudley, Edward 
Darrell, John T. 
Empie, Adams 
Edens, Robert 
Elfe, Thomas 
Freeland, Francis 
Grant, H. 
Gautier, J. N. 
Gurley, Anthony C. 
Gardiner, J. D. 
Green, James 
Green, James S. 
Ginley, A. H. 
Hall, Edward P. 
Hartman, Jacob 
Henderson, Maurice 
Hurst, C. Junr. 
Hill, Thomas 
Halsey, W. H. 
Holmes, Gabriel, Junr. 
James, Joshua 
Jones, David 
James, Hinton 
Kelly, Hanson 
Lord, William C. 
Loring, Thomas 
Lark, James R. 
Loring, Reuben 
Lazarus, Aaron 
Laibeck & Co. 
Mac Coll; J. 
Mackey, Franklin P. 
Morris, Charles B. 
M'Calobb, John 
Mac Rae, Alexander 
Mitchell, Willianr 
Macneill, A. T. 
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Mickle, Andrew 
M'Kee, James T. 
Malison, Maurice M. 
Mackaj) William 
Miller, D. M. 
M'llhennj, James 
Moore, J. A. 
M'Kaj, James 
M'lnnes, Duncan 
Nixon, L. A. 
Orme, James 
Perrj, Samuel 
Potter, Miles 
Ramsay, John 
Robison, Thomas 
Smith, D. Junr. 
Swann, Samuel 
Simpson, Robert 
Swam, Stephen 
Walker, James W. 
Wrightt Charles J. 
Ward, John H. 
Ward, Edward 
Wingate, William 
Wooster, Henrj . 

FktfHUvilU. 

Ashe, Samuel P. 
Armstrong, John 
Bon, A. T. 
Bass, Daniel 
Bothia, Hugh 
Broadfoot, William 
Baker, Daniel 
Beggs, James 
Campbell, John 
Carruthers, M. 
Chisholm, A. 
Douglass, Joseph E« 
Egnu, Joseph 
Fownes, James 
Grove> WilliM B. 
Graham, Neal 
Hall, William W. 
Huckabee, R. 
Hall, John H. 
, Hobday, Stark 
Howie, David 



Hearsey, George T. 
Harrington, H. W* 
Hall, W. 
Kinan, M. G. 
Kinan, Lewis'W- 
Leonard, John P^ 
Lea, Bennett 
Levy, Jacob 
M'Rae, Colin 
.M'Ray, Edward 
M'Rae, John 
M'Neill, Duncan 
M'Lawrin, Hugh 
M'Donald, John 
M'Cole, Duncan 
M'Donald, George 
M'Lauchlin, Archibald 
M'Millan, T. W. . 
M'Rae, Daniel 
M'Gilvary, Angus 
M'Nall, Neil 
M'Intosh, Daniel 
M'Intyre, John 
M'Pherson, Martin 
Matthews, John 
M'Guire, Hugh 
Murchisin, Colin 
M'lver, E. 
M'Kay, James, I. 
Nixon, Thomas 
Ochiltree, D. 
Perry, Peter 
Robson, John 
Robison, Thomas J. 
Rosser, Thomas 

Robinson, 

Robinson, Benjamin 
Selph, John 
Salmon, Samuel 
Stevenson, Archibald 
Stedman, E. 
Shaw, John 
Travis, Joseph 
Terry, William 
Tisdale, William 
Williams, Edward 
Watson, Abraham 
Wetmore, J. J. 

2* 
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Bladen CauiUy, 

Wriglct, Isaac 

Smithfield. 

Helme, R. C. 
Jackson, J. N. 
Watson, J^ 0, 

Oxford J Crtanville County, 

Booth, Thomas 
Littlejohn, John B. 
Lewis, Willis 
Ridley, Aswill L. 
Smith, James 
Young, John T. 

Warrenton. 

Hawkins, 6r 
Somerel], Jame» 

^denton^ 

Iredell, James 
Johnson, Charles £. 
Muse, W. F. 

Swanhorough, 

Smith, R. Bazen 

Hillsborough. 

Lockhart, WiMiam 
Murphy, A. D. 
Nash, T. 
Scott, John 
Smith, James S. 

Wadesborottgh^ 

Carh, Boggan 
Pickett, Joseph* 



Richmond. 

M*Navi, Neal 
Steele, Thomas 

Gaie», 

Givilliam, Henry 
Hunter, J. R. 
Riddeah, J. 

Salisbury^ 

Farrand, S. L. 

TyrreU, 

Leieh, Thomas 
Tarkinton, Zeb. 

Montgomery County, 

Crump, John 
Deberry, Edward 
Wade, Andrew. 

Tarhorough^ ' 

Benton, J. 
Wilson, L. D. 

JV*asA County. 

Milliard, Robert C. 

Halifax, 

Alston, Gideon, Juor. 
Burton, H. G, 
Edelen, Richard 
£scabaile, Joseph 

Elizabethtown^ Bladen County, 

Cowan» William J,^ 
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Jone$ (kufdy. 

Smith, William J. B. 
fiimmons, John 



JV*0tr6em. 



Ro»ff; Robert 

Windsor. 

Garland, Samuel 
West, T. L. 

Wake. 

JoneS) Joel P. 

Person County. 

Lea, P. 

Wayne Cotmty. 



Johnston County. 

Bryan, Hervey 
Curtes, J. H. 

Sampson. 

Blackman, William 

Bxickin^kam. 

Hill, Thomas 

Burke. 

Collins, Bricb 
Perkins, Alexander . 
Stone, William 



Rutherford. 



Atley, J. H. 
Atlcy, H. F. 



Bradley, Benjamin H. 
Craton, Isaac 
Carson, Joseph M. D. 
Hamm, Edwin 
Hampton, Jonathan 
Kirkpatrick, W. D. 
Lewis, James O. 
Moore, John 
Mott, J. C. C. 
Mills, John 
Mills, Ambrose 
M'Dowell, John 
Paxton, John 
Wood, Zacariah 

Hyde County. 

Eborn, Benjamin 

Stokes County. 

Armstrong, Thomas 
Winston, Joseph U. 

Fasquotank County. 

Pool, John, Junr. 

Winton. 

Felton, Boon 

Charlotte. 

Davidson, William 
Wilson, John 

Mecklenburgh. 

Bozzell, Reuben 

Lawson, John 

Rape, Peter, Jqnr. Esq. 

Mount Prospect. 

Dicken, R. H. 
Dicken, Lewis, B. K. 
Lewis, E. 
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SnowhUtf Grun Cowatjf. 

Blake, Demfrej' 
Cartwood, James 
Derdsen, A. 
Hart, W. D. 
Moselj, Palmer 
Pope, Samuel D, 
Speylet, J. 
Trolej, Ann 
Wilcox, Reuben 

JSTashviUe. 

Anderson, D'Athelston 

Buneom County, 

Lewis, William J. 

Granville. 

Young, John Y. 

Sn^ihwoieT* 

Morgan, R. M, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Charksttm^ 

Ancrum, Jane 
Atkins, Sarah 
Adams, David 
Adams, David L, 
Addison, James 
Ash, John 
Abbot, Samuel 
Axson, Jacob 
Ayrault, Peter 
Ashbj, Thomas 
Baj, Judge 
Biggs, James 
Barnwell, W. 
Beattj, Jonathan 
Belin, Maria A. 
Brownfield, R. 
Baker, Samuel 



Ball, J. 

Bennett, John S. 
Bennett, WUliam & 
Bulklej, S. 
Bailey, Benjamin 
Bwlsford, Wiltian 
Benjamin, Ezra 
Bours, Luke 
Brailsford, Elizabeth 
Broughton, Miss Charlotte 
Bowman, Eliza A. 
Bay, Andrew 
Brown, H. L. 
Benthune, Margaret 
Bulow, L J. 
Ball, Anne 
Ball, W, A. 
Bennett, Thomas 
Blackwood, Thomas 
Baker, Alpheus 
Bryan, Lydia 
Bally, John 
Bacott, T. W, 
Brickell, W. A. 
Bacot, H. H. 
Butler, Charles P. 
Bennett, L S. SL 
Bacot, Peter 
Beard, Frederick 
Bowen, E. 
Black, John 
Bee, L S. 
Broughton, Peter 
Bailey, W. E. 
Bee, Peter S, 
Ball, John 
Burnie, William 
Ball, John, Senr, 
Byrd, Oran 
Baker, Richard 
Bentham, Robert 
Burgoine, Dr, 
Beard, T. 
Broughton, A. 
Bond, Jonathan Jacob 
Crawford, John 
Chisholm, George 
Cooper, James 
Cleary, N. G. 
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Cross, G. w. 
Contomcier, John 
Carrol, Bartholomew 
Cunningham, Ri6hard 
Cole, Joseph 
Crafts, WtlliaiD^ Jute*. 
Crocker, D. 
Champnejs, John 
Cowdraj, J. M. 
Cohen, S<rioiiion L 
Calhoun, John B. 
Coldough, Wm. Alexander 
Chupeine, L. 
Cogdell, John 8« 
Clement, W, 
Danjon, Lewis 
Dehon, Sarah 
Debois, Lewis 
Drajton, S. M. 
Doughty, Mrs. W. 
Dart, Mrs. 
Daniel, Lewis 
Duncan, John 
Datty, J. 
Duncan, B. F. 
B'OjIey, C. W. 
Deas, Mary 
Deas, David 
Dickinson, Francis 
Drajton, William 
Darby, Robert A. 
Delesseline, F. A. 
Dickinson, Samuel 
Doughty, William, J»nr« 
Delesseline, John P. 
Dubois, Lewis 
Douglass, CampbeH 

Duncan, 

D'Jonjh, Joseph 
Drayton, John 
De Boir, John 
Elliot, Juliet G, 
Ewing, Alexander 
Elliot, Charles 
Everingham, John 
Edwards, T. 
Eadon, William 
Elliot, Stephen 
Ehrich, Jonn M. 



Elliot, Benjamin 
Elliot, Mrs. 
Edmonston, Charles 
Elmoyle, William M. 
Fitzimmons, Catharine! 
Futerell, James 
Faber, John C. 
Flagg, George 
Fayolle, Peter 
Faber, Christian Henry 
Fitzimmons, Christopher 
Ford, P. 
Feries, William 
Fuller, Benjamin 
Fuller, Oliver 
Furman, Richard 
Ferguson, Eliza 
Fuller, William 
Fuller, William 
Flood, Daniel 
Fair, Richard 
Flinn, Andrew 
Findley, J. E. B« 
Foster, W. B. 
Folker, J. H. 
Fuller, Benjamin 
Garden, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Gibbs, Sarah 
Gregorie, Mary C. 
Glover, Margaret 
Gough, John Parker 
Gibson, William, Senr. 
Gibson, William, Junr. 
Groning, Lewis 
Garden, John 
Grimkie, J. F. 
Glover, Charles 
Gibbs, W. H. 
Grimkie, Thomas S. 
Gadsden, John 
Godard, Rene 
Geddes, John 
Grange, Joseph 
George, James 
Gordon, John 
Glover, Joseph, M. D. 
Gibbs, George 
Gilleland, W. H. 
Gaboan, James , 
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Graves, Charles 
Green, Charles R. 
Green, Daniel 
Gomlman, Walter 
Hooper, Mary 
Herriott, John O. 
Howard, John 
Henwood, Samuel 
Hansconie, Thomas 
Hazel, John 
Harbj, Isaac 

Hollingshead, Rev. William 
Horrj, Elias 
Horry, Harriet 
Hume, William 
Hazlehurst, Mrs. 
Huger, Eliza 
Huger, John 
Huger, Anne 
Haslett, John 
Hayne, William A* 
Hayne, William 
Hanscome, H. L. 
Hume, John 
Henwood, John 
Haskett, E. 
Hunt, B. P. 
Huger, D.E. 
Heath, John D. 
Hunt, Thomas 
Hawes, Benjamin 
Hazel, Andrew 
Harvey, Joseph R« 
huger, Mrs. 
Hay ward, N. 
Huger, J. J. M. 
Hay ward, Mrs. H, 
Hayne, Robert Y. 
Heiferman, John 
Hayne, Daniel E, 
Huser, Anne 
Hall, George 
Halbeck, Henry 
Henry, A. 
Huger, Francis K. 
Horry, Thomas 
Henrickson, B. 
Holmes, James 
Howard, Dr, 



Inglesbv, William 
Izard, Mrs. R. S. 
Johnson, Joseph 
Johnson, Isaac A. 
Johnson, William J. 
Johnson, William 
Jones, Thomas 
Jones, Edward 
Jones, Mary 
Johnson, William, Senr. 
Johnson, Thomas 
Jervey, J. 
Jervey, Thomas H. 
James, William Dobson 
Jones, Mary 
Henwood, Samuel 
Kershaw, Charles 
Kinloch, Mrs. 
King, M. 
Kennedy, L. H. 
Knox, Waiter 
Kanvorv, Thomas 
Keckerley, G. 
Karwon, Thomas 
Kinlock, C* 
Logan, George 
Lowndes, Sarah B, 
Lowndes, Mary J. 
Lightwood, Elizabeth 
Lawrence, Eliza 
Lawrence, Bazile 
Lawrence, Henrv 
Latham, Richard L. 
Legare, Joseph D. 
Levy, Solomon 
Lopez, Moses 
Latham, D. Senr. 
Lance, William 
Laneast, Thomas 
Lehre, Thomas 
Lazerus, Michael 
Lee Thomas 
Lawrence, B. 
Library, Clermont Library 

Society 
Laval, Maria A. 
Magwood, Simon 
Middleton, Mrs. Arthur 
Middleton, Mrs. Hooey 
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Motte, Mrs. Isaae 
Moser, H. 
M'Call, next. 
Middleton, I. J. 
Middleton, Henry 
Motte, Abraham 
M'Caulej, George Junr. 
M*Elmojle, WilTiam Junr* 
M'Elmoyle, William 
Mintzins, Jacob F. 
Ifajer, John G. 
Murlej, Samuel 
M*Pherson, Jame& 
MTherson, Susan 
Mej, Charles S, 
Maxwell, Robert 
M'Dow William 
M'Cartney, Samuel 
Murphj, Peter 
MacCormack, Richard 
Muldron, Robert Junr. 
M'Keuzie & M'NeU 
Moser, P. 

M'Caulcj, G. Senr. 
Mi^et, W. C. 
McCartney, S. 
M'Pherson, Mr&. 
M'Neill, John P. 
Monssoey, H. 
Maraulay, George Junr* 
Mayrant, John 
Murray, Joseph I. 
M'Cauley, George 
M'Neill, Neill, & Co. 
Marich, William 
Millichimp, Thomas 
Morrison, Thomas J. 
Maltby, O. E. 
Morris, Lewis'Junr* 
Nowell, Anna M. 
Nowell, John 
Nicholson, James 
Nott, Abraham 
Nolean, Samuel 
Noble, J. 
Noble, A. 
Noble, P. ' 
Noble, Doctor 
I Noble^ Doctor 



Nesbit, Wilson 
Noble, John 
Neilson, James S. 
Nobbs, Samuel 
Ogden, Robert 
Osburne, Mrs. C. 
O'Driscoll, Cornelius 
O'Driscoll, Dennis 
O'Harra, Henry 
Osburne, Richard 
Oliver, Stephen 
Osborn, Truman 
Prioleau, John C. 
Power, E. 
Porcher, Philip 
Poujaud, Augustus 
Pringle, Miss 
Pringle, Mrs. J. J. 
Prince, C. L. Junr. 
Pringle, Mrs^ J. R. 
Pogson, Mil wood 
Pinckney, Mrs. General 
Pringle, Miss Susannah 
Prince, Charles 
Palmer, Job 
Price, William Junr. . 
Peroneau, H. W. 
Peroneau, William 
Parker, Thomas Junr. 
Pinckney, C. C. Junr. 
Prioleau, Samuel 
Pritchard, Joseph 
Pritchard, William, Senr. 
Pearce, Richard 
Pringle, Mrs. J. R. 
Potts, Mr. 

Pinckney, Miss Maria H. 
Pinckney, Harriet 
Patterson, Samuel 
Payolet, Peter 
Pogson, Rev. M^ 
Parker, Thomas Senr. 
Palmer, Benjamin M. 
Parks, L. D. 
Pelzer, Anthony 
Potts, John 
Prioleau, J. C. 
Parker, Philip 
Pinckney, Thomas 
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l^otter, John 
Pinckney, Eliza H. 
Poinsett, J. R. 
Poyas, John Lewis 
Russell, Mrs. Sarah 
Ried, Mrs. 
Rose, Miss 
Ratledge, Mrs. Jaae 
Rutledge, John 
Rutledge, C. 
Righton, J. M. 
Roses, Mrs. 
Reynolds, BeniamiB 
Reynolds, William 
Robertson, John 
Richardson, J. 8. 
Roddy, James 
Rose, Henry 
Reine, Thomas 
Robertson, Samuel, & Co. 
Reeves, £neas 
Robinson, P. 
Russell, N. 
Rumph, D. 
Read, William H. 
Rivers, Georea Janr. 
Richardson, Charles 
Reeves, Abraham 
Smith, Mrs. Robert 
Smith, Mrs. William M. 
Smith, Mrs. T. R. 
Skirving, Mrs. 
Simmons, S. K. 
Simmons, Eleanor 
Simmons, A. C. 
Simmons, Mrs. M. Read 
Smith, Thomas Junr. 
Smith, Polly Anne 
Smith, W. S. 
Smith, Thomas L. 
Smith, B. B. 
Smith, Juliana 
Smith, Benjamin J. 
Smilie, Susanna 
Schultz, John 
Siffly, Henry 
Smylie, Andrew 
Swmton, Hannah 
Smith, Thomas B. 



Seabrook, Benja 
Simmons, S. R. 
Spears, George T. 
Stephens, Charles 
Shecutt, J. L. E, W. 
Strohecker, John 
Skinner, S. H. 
Screven, Thomas 
Smith, J. L. 
Smith, W.S. 
Schultz, John 
Smith, Juliet 
Smythy, W. S. 
Seabrook, William 
Smith, Eliza 
Simons, J. W. 
Simmons, Joseph 
Simmons, Mary R* 
Steele, John 
Simmons, John W. 
Smith, Thomas, Junr. 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, Peter 
Sturgers, Mrs. 
Shaw, William 
Smith, George 
Tyddymun, Susan 
Toomer, W. D. 
Talavand, Andrew 
Timrod, W. H. 
Thomas, James 
Trezvant, John 
Tyler, Joseph 
Thomas, S. Janr. 
Trozevant, J. F. 
Townsend, Darnel 
Taylor, Josiah 
Taylor, Joseph 
Thomas, K. 
Tucker, W. B. 
Thomas, Mary Lambell 
Vanderhorst, R. W. 
Vaughan, Margaret 
Ward, Miss M. S. 
Washington, Jane 
Washington, Martha G. 
Watson, Alexander 
Wilson, Robert I. 
Wakefield, Mia& 
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Wyatt, Peter 
Waharm, William G. 
White, John B. 
White, JoJm ?. 
Walton, John 
Wightman, William 
Wigfall, Thomas 
Wightman, William Jqnr, 
White, James 
Waring, Horatio S., M, D. 
Wilson, H. Senr. 
Wilson, H. Junr. 

Wych, 

Wilson, Hugh 
Wakefield, Isabella 
Wakefield, Sarah C. 
Washington, W, 
Whitridge, Dr. J. B. 
Webb, William 
Wairing, Thomas 
Willow, James 
Wairing, Morton A. 
Wates, Thomas 
Yates, Jeremiah A. 
Yates, Samuel 
Yeadon, William 
Yates, Joseph 

Columbia, 

Barrillon, C. 

Brjce, John 

Bradbury, William F. 

Boatw right, James 

Clines & Hines 

Courson, Benjamin 

Coalter, David 

Del lis, James 

Durham, Joshua 

pouglass, James 

Dinlej, William 

Davis, James 

Elmore, Benjamin T. 

Egan, Thomas H. 

Ewart, David 
I Fleming, James D. 
j Fisher, Edward 
I Gregg, J. 

Guignard, James 8. 



Goodwyn, James T« 
Goodwyn, Robert F. 
Glover, John 
Green, Samuel 
Goss, William 
Milliard, W. 
Hopkins, James 
Howell, J. M. 
Hall, Ainsley 
Haile, F. W. 
Head, Benjamin 
Hillbrough, David 
Hampton, H. P. 
Kennedy, James 
Kennedy, Eli 
Kilgore, Josiah 
Means, D. H. 
Mag wire, Peter 
M'Clellan, James 
Maxey, Jonas 
Meek, S. M. 
Murphy, John 
Montgomery, B. A. 
Nelson, John 
Nutting, George 
Nutting, G. 
Perry, William S. 
Park, Thomasi 
Partridge, John N. 
Ried, John 

Rutherford, Walter B. 
Smith, Henry G. 
Stork, Robert 
Smith, Edward E. 
Strickling, Michael 
Thomson, David 
Taylor, Thomas Junr. 
Taylor, Thomas, Senr. 
Taylor, Benjamin F. 
Taylor, James 
Taylor, James S. 
Van Ever, E. D. 
Willright, Thomas 
Wyelie, John 
Wakely, David L. 
Willison, Thomas F. 
Willis, D. W. 
Yancey, John 
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Camden. 



Abbott, Henry 
Anderson, £. H. 
Boy kin, John, Senr. 
Brevard, Joseph 
Boy kin, John 
Bennett, James 
Blanchard, A. 
Bincham, B. 
Blanding, William 
Blandins, Abraham 
Carter, John 
Clark, James 
Careton, Edward 
Chesnut, John 
Chesnot, James 
Cook, H. R. 
Cunnineen, Frederic 
Campbei], Drury J. 
Carpenter, Samuel L. 
Carter, R. W, 
Doby, John 

Disteon, Abraham, M. D. 
Dickinson, H. H. 
Douglass, James K. 
Darrington, J. 
Edihond, James 
Evans, Thomas P. 
English, Thomas, Janr. 
Gerry, E. M. 
Gray, Sherard 
Gibson, William, Junr. 
Hodffes, A. 
Havis, John 
Johnston, P, W. 
James, Samuel 
Kelly, Joseph 
Kershaw, John 
Lee, Francis S. 
Lang, AVilliam W. 
Lucy, Bur well 
Langley, William 
Levy, Chapman 
M'Caa, John 
M'Rae, John H, 
M'Cauts, John 
M'Willie, William 
Mathieu, B. 



M'Neill, John 
M'Rae, Duncan 
Nixon, William 
Paton, John 
Patterson, Joseph 
Perkins, Caleb 
Reid, Georse 
Reynolds, Joshua 
Starke, Wyatt 
Salmond, Thomas 
Trapp, William 
Thompson, William 
Thornton, Phineas 
Thornton, I. S. 
Wilson, Willis 
Whitaker, John W, 
Whitaker, W. B. 
Wiggins, M. C. 
Vaughan, Willie 

MbeviUe. 

Bart, Moody 
Bowie, Alexander 
Bowie, Georgia 
Chile, John 
Davis, Eli S. 
Fulton, Thomas 
Groves, Josepit 
Jack, Jane 
Livingston, T. 
M'Farland, Robert 
Miller, J.' 
M'Comb, John 
Noble, Patrick 
Perrin, Samue! 
Wardlaw, James 
Wardlaw, David 
Yancey, Charles C. 

Edgefield. 

Armstrong, R. L. 

Butler, Sampson 

Ellison, W. 

Female Library Society 

Gray, John 

Harris, Ludlow W. 

Hightower, Benjamin 
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Johnson, Daniel 
Jeter, John S. 
Lowe, Henry W. 
Meredith, James 
Moss, A. H. 
Simkins, Eldred 
Samuel, Beverlj 
Simkins, John 
Alston, L. A. 
Davis, John 
Rincaid, James 
Moorman, James 
Pearson, William T. 
Player, Joshua 
Rogers, Rev. James 
Ross, Abner 
Tropp, Aaron 
Woodward, Osmund 

Beaufort IH$tricL 

Brantly, W. T. 
,Buckner, B. H* 
Burleson, Daniel 
Barnwell, John<6. 
Barnwell, John B. 
Chaplin, John 
Chaplin, Beniamin, Junr. 
Cooper, W. D. 
Edings, Joseph 
Ewart, David 
Frampton, James 
Fripp, John A. 
Fripp, John 
Fripp, Wm. C. 
Givans, Thomas E. 
Hedscock, John 
Jenkins, Col. John 
Jenkins, Benjamin 
Jenkins, Wm. 
Jacobs, Myer 
Keith, Sampson W. 
Leith & M'Bride 
Means, Robert 
Maner, John S. 
Martin, Wm. D. 
Pope, John E. 
Petigrue, J. L. 
Sams, liewis R« 



Sams, Berners B. 
Stewart, Dr. James 
Smith, Josiah 
Smith, Dr. E. D. 
Sams, Edward H. 
Talbird, John, Junr. 
Talbird, Thomas 
Verdier, John M. Junr. 
Wallace, John 
Waring, B. R. 
Youmans, John 



Orangeburg District 



Bowdoin, James B. 
Bowdoin, J. E. B. 
Bant, Conrad 
Brumly, Thomas M. 
Bremar, T. 
Braton, George 
Clapp, Benjamin 
Dicks, William 
Darby, Artemus B. 
Dudley, John 
Felder, John M. 
Friday, Martin 
Goodwyn, W. T. 
Glover, Sanders 
Hoffman, Jacob 
Harper, William 
Jennings, Ann 
Jennings, P. S. 
Jones, D. B. 
Jamison, V. D. V, 
Murchison, Roderick 
Moss, Stephen 
Neal, Joseph 
Patterson, A. 
Paullins, William 
Poom, Em. 
Rush, Charles G. 
Rumph, Jacob L. 
Stroman, Jacob 
Stuart, James 
Snell, Adam 
Tonant, James W. 
Thomson, William S. 
Thomson, C. R. 
Thomson, John L, 
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Bidge. 

Frederick, — 
Lee, John W. 
Perrj, Ezekiel 
Simkins, Jesse 
Scott, Ira 
Watson, Elijah 
Williams, John 
Willis, Robert 

Georgetown, 

Anderson, James A. 
Burgess, John D. 
Capers, William 
Capers, Gabriel 
Flemming, Dr. Wm. H. 
Gresg, lUbert H. 
Graham, John 
Hodges, Rev. S. K. 
Johnston, Gilbert 
Lodlaro, Isaac 
M'Farland, John . 
Marrell, John R, 
Russ, Masters 
Smith, Benjamin 

Marlborough. 

Irbj, James 
Evans, Thomas 

GreenvUk District. 

Bradford, P. 
Thompson* Waddj 
Thompson, Waddj, Junr. 

Landsford, Chester District. 

Green, Allen Jones 
Pride, Frederick L. J. 

Chester. 

Gillills, Robert 
IVfCreary, John 
Rundeli,' Theodore 



JV*et&MYy« 

Farnandes, James 
Farnandes, Joseph H. 
Gray, Dimon P. 
Nance, Frederic 
CVNeall, John B. 

Pendleton. 

Anderson, Robert 
Griffin, James C. 
M'MiUion, John 



Darlington. 



Darsan, Timothy 
Williams, John N. 

Colleton. 

Cannon, Ephraim 
Ford, James M. 
Morgan, James 

Statesburg. 

Silliman, A. 
Huger, Francis K, 
Miller, Stephen D. 
Morse, Josiah B. 

Williamsburg. 

Witherspoon, J. W. 
Mathews, J. Junr. 

Jdarion. 

Paul, Andrew 

Chesterfield. 

Witherspoon, John D. 
Fords, George R* 

Jdngston. 

Burgess, John D. 
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M'Donald, Htnty 

Bamwdi. 

Walker, Willittn 
Newman, John 
Higginbottom, James 

Richland. 

Ballard, William 

8t, Bariholomew. 

Youngblood, W. 

Lawtetts. 

Cook, Mitchell 

Spartanburg. 

Hammett, James 
Farrer, Pattella 

FuUon. 
James, Matthew 

8aUm. 
Witherspoon, R. 

8t. Paul's Parish. 
Jenkins, Benjamin W. 

St, Stephens, 
Palmer, Thomas 

Sumpterville. 
Miller, Charles 



Dyeon, Jeptha 
ICayson, (Jharles C. 



GEORGIA. 

Jiugustti. 

Anslej, Jesse 
Allen> lUchard 
Broadwater, Jdseph 
Bugg, W. A. 
Brogles^ Cain 
Brown, O. P. 
Bolles, G. A. 
Bolan, Richard 
Brant, Samuel 
Black, James A, 
Baird, James B. 
Bowman, David 
Bos worth, Richard. 
Barton, W. 
iftird, Edward 
Bugg, A. 

Crenshaw, Walter 
Clarke, John 
Clenin, James E. 
Crawford, Charles A. 
Cunningham, J. 
Caslin, John 
Creswell, John 
Cuntiingham, A., M. D. 
Clark, James 
Cumming, John 
Carns» Patrick H. 
Cumming, Dr. J. B, 
Caslej, Overton 
Cooper, Lewis, 
Cox, Clement 
Course, John 
Dickinson, Henry 
Dearmond, Wm. P. 
Dwieht, Thomas 
Danforth, Oliver 
Davenport, J. M. 
Delap, John 
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Dewar, W. S. 
Danforth, Jacob 
Donaldson, Peter 
Edrington, Daniel 
ETans, Ezekiel, Junr. 
Flewellin, Taylor 
Galphin, Milledge, 
Glover, Warren 
Gatlin, Patrick 
Groves, S. B. 
Glascock, Edmund B^ 
Glascock, William 
Glascock, Thomas 
Green, Jesse D. 
Hall, Benjamin 
Howe, James 
Harper, H. 

Hutchinson, Henrj D, 
Hamill, W. S. 
Hand, Augustus F. 
Hudson, David 
Hansen, William Y, 
Harrison, James 
Hajnsworth, John 
House, James 
Jelks, Nathaniel H. 
Jones, Thomas 
Jones, William 
Kneeland, Solomon 
Labuzan, Charles 
La Mar, Philip 
Logan, John 
Langston, D. 
Lawrence, William C. 
Larnar, G. B. 
Leach, Thomas 
Lequeux, Peter 
Labuzan, A. 
Liverman, John 
Langston, E. 
Malone, Robert 
M'Mullen, John 
Malone, P. 
Mackenzie, I. 
Meigs, R. I. 
Mitchell, John 
M'Kinney, David 
Murrell, James D. 
Montgomery, John H. 



M'Kenzie, Bennoch, & Co. 
M'Murphj, Daniel 
Mills, Dr. Thomas S. 
Moore, John P. 
M jers, James 
Marshall, Greene B. 
M'Cullough, John 
Mantz, Philip H. 
Newman, John 
Neves, Wm. Junr. 

Sesbitt, Hugh 
liver, James L. ' 
Oliver, Alexander 
Pierce, Benjamin 
Pearri, George W. S. 
Picquet, Antonie 
Pemberton, A. 
Putnam, J. G. 
Porter, Silvester 
Powell, William 
Quizenberrv, Thomas 
Randolph, J. H. 
Rogers, Moses 
Russell, Surgeon 
Rttcker, John 
Rinebell, John H. 
Ralston, David 
Read, John W. 
Rodgers, Hugh 
Stewart, Alexander 
Simkins, A. 
Selleck, Ershaw 
Simms, B. 
Suttle, J. S. 
Speare, Charles 
Stuart, James 
Starnes, Ebenezer 
Stovall, P. 
Stone, Joshua 
Shanum, William 
Slaughter, Augustus 
Sharp, John 
Speed, A. H. 
Simpkins, Wm. Junr. 
Torrence, Wm. H. 
Thompson, L 
Tubman, Richard 
Twiggs, George 
Twiggs, Asa 
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VanzanteSy Joseph 
Watkins, Thomas 
Walker, John S. 
Wool folk, Austin 
Wriglet, John 
Westcott, C. * • 
Ware, Wm. C. 
Whipple, Jesse 
Walton, G. 
Winslow, A. G. 
Watkins, G. W. 
Whitaker, James 
Willej, John A. 
Walker, T. 
Ware, Nicholas 
Whitlak, James 

Savannah, 

Battelle, Jonathan 

Ball, F. 

Belcher, Wm. 

Bell, D. 

Brjan, J. S. 

Berrian, J. Macpherson ' 

Bacon, Nathaniel . 

Bogue, John 

Bojd, Wm. H. 

Bosworth, Nathaniel 

Bjrd, Solomon 

Barthelness, John 

Black, W.W, 

Barclay, A. 

Charlton, Thomas U, P. 

Chase, J. W. C. 

Cohen, Isaac 

Cooper, £phraim 

Cooper, John 

Cooper, W. D. 

Chamberlain, Thomas N. 

Carpenter, Charles F. 

Course, Isaac 

Cammings, George B. 

Campbell, P. 
I Cope> A. 
I Cujler, Richard R. 
I Cocks, Francis 



Cohen, J. 
Cumming, Joseph 
Djer, Otis 
Davies, Thomas W. 
Dinker, Wm. H. 
Davies, Charles 
Davenport, Samuel ^ 
D'Lyon, Levi, S, 
Ewing, Samuel B. 
Eden, George H. 
£den> Thomas 
Fell, F. S. 
Fry, Samuel 
Furth, L. H. 
Faries, George G. 
Gilleland, W. H. 
Gardner, Thomas 

Gayton, Wm. 

Glen, George 

Gillett, Wm. S. 

Gardiner, John 

Glass, John 

Gould, Ebenezer 

Haw, John ,B. 

Habenbam, Richard W. 

Hotchkiss, Daniel 

Hunter, Alexander 

Herbert, M. 

Harris, Thomas H. • 

House, Samuel C. 

Harris, Gabriel 

Howard, Benjamin 

Hurt, Benjamin 

Hollis, Silas 

Harden, Edward 

Hill,M.L. 

Henry, William 

Hunter, John 

Herb, John H. 

Jewett, Jasper 

Jackson, J. 

Joor, William 

Kimball, Hazen 

Kopman, Joseph 

Kitchen, Joseph 

Lethbridge, Sabtn 

Law, William 

Lucas, William 
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Llojd, Edward 
Low, Andrew, & Co. 
Morel, Thomas N. 
Middleton, Htutj J. 
Morrison, James 
Mathieux, Charles 
Miller, G. L. 
Morel, John 
M'Allister, M. 
M'Daniel, Yongue 
Macleod, Donald 
M'Intyre, Archibald 
Nicholas, Samuel 
Ncff, William 
Neston, Isaac 
Naidburg, J. 
Ponce, Dimas 
Parker, Joseph 
Panie, John 
Pelot, Joseph S. 
Pelot, Samuel G. 
Palmers & Davidson 
Porcher, Francis 
Roberts, John J. 
Rees, Eben S. 

Raiford, Philip 

Speakman, Jona 

Scott, J. A. P. 

Stephen, Alexander W. 

Smith, James 

Shellman, John 

Shaffer, Jacob 

Smith, Thomas B. 

Scott, Robert 

Starr, Wm. 

Speisseger, Samuel S. 

Stephens, W. 

Stiles, Benjamin Edward 

Shaw, James 

Tattnall, Edward F. 

Taylor, Robert 

Tufts, Gardner 

Taylor, William 

Wayne, William 

Williford, D. 

Wayne, James M. 

Wylly, Elisha 

Walton, Thomas G. 



Way, William. 
Watts, Robert 
Wayne, P. 

Waldburg, George M. 
Williams, Stephen 
Wallen,Elias# ' 
Watson, J. H. 
Wild, John 
Warren, Edmund 
Willeford, David 
Waldburg, J. 
Wall, Benjamin 

Warrm County. 

Miller, William 
Alexander, Moses 

Sparta. 

Baxter, Andrew 
Tirrell, William 
Atkinson, Lewis 

Petersburg. 

Richardson, Wm. N. 
Leigh, Thomas G. 
Smith, B. 

WiUceSy Washington. 

'Wingfield, Garland. 

Fort Huwkins. 

Hughes, Daniel 

Green, 

* 

Porter, O. 
Ligon, Thomas 

Scriven County, 

Pearce, Joshua 
Wilkinson, Reuben 
Stone, Joshua 
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8t^ JKmon's Idand. Columbia County. 



Frazer, John 

JlPIntosh Court House* 

Sallet, Robert 

LouisviUe., 

Cobb, John A. 
Harman, William 
Patterson, Charles 
Raiford, Alexander 
Shelmun, M • 

SandersvilU* 

Brown, Morgan 
Greenlee, S. 

Twi^9j Marion CoUntyj 

Lleun, Robert 

Clark County 4 

Ligon, Joseph 
Moore, Thomas 

Amelia Cotmty, 

Anderson^ William 

Clinton. 

Smith, Harrison 

Lexington. 

Taylor, William 
Lumpkin, William, Junr. 

Monticella. 

Cook, William 
Price, Joseph 



Cary, Ceorge 

Milledgemlle. 

tL M. Momin 
Crawford, Joel 
Kellis, Otho W. 
Watson, Abraham 

^ TENNESSEE. 
J^TashviUe. 
Taylor, Fletcher 

Lebanon. . 
Hogg, Samuel 

Green County* 
Carter, William 

INDIANA. 
Detroit. 
Gray, Samuel 

, ALABAMA TERRITORY. 

8t. Stephen. 
Crcfwell, John 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington. 

Arthur, William 
Bell, John C. 
« Jones, E. S. 
Miller, Elisha P. 
Schroch D. 

4* 
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Oreat Crossings Surrg CoVMty. 



Johnson, Richard M. 
(hiumbia. 
Morrison, G. D. 

LOUISIANA. 

JWtr Orleans. 

Ripley, U. W. 
M'Donald, W. 

Baton Rouge* 

Willis, Major Penrin 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 
WoodviUe. 
Pemberton, George 

VIRGINIA. 

Richmond. 

Bich, J. W. 
^ Echol, Joseph 
Gwathmey, Temple 
Pollard, Robert 
Reeves, H. T. & 8. 

Scott Cowdy. 

Poller, James 
Moss, James 

V Mirtinsmlle. 

Hariston, Nicholas P. 

Middlesex County. 

Blakely, Robert 



Ellis, Jonathan 
Yelvin, John 

Lynchburg. 

Gaines, John 
Pleasants, John Haipden 
Harrison, Richard 
Guenes, I. 
Ljrain, Epes 
Grain, £. 

Clarksburgs 

Davisson, George L 
Dolbeart, Benjamin 

Prince George* 

Williams, John B. 

Nottoway. 

Djson, Francis 

Bowling Crreen. 

Pendleton, Edmund, Jr. 

Hanover Toum* 

Starke, William 

CharlottesviUe. 

Minor, Dabnej ^ 

Manchester. 

Miller, Hugh M. 
Lane J, James 
Payne, Robert A. 

Franklin Couniy. 

Cook, Benjamin 
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l^ofreiOon. 
Smith, John A. W. 

Powhatan. 

Pleasants, Robert 
Povall, F. B. 
Miller, Thomas 

Bockingham. 
Williamson, Jacob D. 
Staunton, 
Clarke, Samuel 

Goochland, 
Pleasants, Isaac 

TaxeweU County. 
Thompson, Rees B. 

^«gr * Rueen. 
Hill, Charles 

Montgomery County. 

Craig, Robert 

Susseoc. 

Booth, Peter 

Madison. 
Banks, S. 



Dumfries. 
Harrison, Philip 

CampheU. 
Clark, Waiiam 

Louisa. 
Clayton, Arthur 

MhemarU. 
Lewis, David S. 

J^orihumhwland. 
Gordon, William 

Leunsburgf Oreenbriar. 
Wethered, Pere B. 

Pittsylvanim 
Townes, George 

Gloucester. 

Balfour, James B. 
Logwood, Thomas 

Malaga. 
Barrel, G. G. American Consul, 
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